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You’re Welcome to Kings Bay 


CHAPTER ONE 


Spring erupts abruptly along the Gulf coast. While winter’s 
brief violence exhausts itself in gully-washing squalls and bone- 
chilling gales, flowers appear, dogwood bursts pink and thick, 
jasmine permeates torpid evenings. But in the small island- 
town of Kings Bay, about halfway between the shoulder of 
Florida’s panhandle and the fingers of its Keys, sudden dread 
stirs anxiety in guts of strong men, while the sun still hangs 
pale in Capricorn. ' 

Kings Bay townspeople watch numbly, taut, reserved, 
withdrawn. Hordes of undergraduates arrive each Easter like 
locusts, like running grunion, like spawning salmon, like 
doomed lemmings or the swallows of Capistrano. 

The most incredible part is that they ever even discovered 
this isolated community in the first place. The town sprawls 
sun-struck and lethargic on a beige-colored spit, bounded on 
the east by the shallows of Bayo Maldito, on the north by 
Hurricane Pass, on the west by the lime-green Gulf of Mexico 
and on the south by tide-ripped Blind Man’s Pass. There is 
no airport, no railroad depot, only infrequent and frustrating 
bus service out of Tampa, twenty miles east across its single- 
access road, the four-lane Bradley D. Traven Memorial Cause- 
way, or SR 62. 

Kings Bay meanders more like a park than a city. Con- 
venience, entrance, egress, traffic flow are inconsequential 
matters. One comes into town across a two-lane bridge that 
breaks its back many times an hour to accommodate 
passing boats, built as a toll post in 1924. A long sea-walled 
inlet cuts deeply into the heart of the city. A narrow hump- 
backed bridge spans the bayou, the only access to “downtown” 
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—city hall, shops, movie theater, fire, police and Exxon 
Stations in a jacaranda-shadowed square. Three miles west 
across a landscaped causeway stretch blindingly white beaches. 
Here, motels vibrate with life three months each winter, 
then drowse neglected. Wide streets lie squared and tree-lined, 
trimmed and bordered with carissa, ligustrum, bottle-brush, 
hibiscus of every hue and meshworks of clustered azaleas. 
Some of the homes and mansions are ninety years old, a 
few of the newer places were built within the past twenty 
years. A daily newspaper boasts eight pages, a few com- 
mercial fisheries huddle in hidden inlets, and lines of party- 
fishing craft and pleasure yachts bobble, strung together along 
docks and piers. 

The town mushroomed in the final decades of the last 
century, a retreat for the aging wealthy, a winter resort for the 
affluent who found Palm Beach decadent and Lake Worth 
commercial. For the past four or five years, the island played 
host to ten thousand young college vacationers. From Good 
Friday through Easter week, they swarmed in upon every yard 
of an atoll comprising no more than thirty-six square miles, 
a remote village of twenty thousand permanent residents and 
forty thousand seasonal transients. Suddenly the students con- 
verged on the key. They subjugated it for six days and, as 
abruptly, dispersed like cockroaches in sudden light. Their 
latest invasion had climaxed with a rock-throwing riot. They 
broke every window and all the plate glass along the six- 
mile “million-dollar” stretch of Gulf beach. 

No one could explain what attracted these students to 
Kings Bay. Many tried—pathologists, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, even the pantologists. These annual migrations 
defied rational explanation. But they came each spring, ar- 
Tiving in ever-increasing numbers. And they were coming 
again this year.... 


CHAPTER TWO 


The threat of Easter hit Milo Hagen and awakened him 
sick and cold-sweated one night before Christmas. He 
sprawled naked on his rumpled bed beside his gently snoring 
wife. His lady was spread in the purpled darkness, lumpy and 
deep-rutted in sacklike cotton gown, over three-quarters of the 
king-sized mattress. 

“Aw, Jesus,” Milo said aloud, His duodenum burned; he 
kept belching up grease and his mouth tasted dry and foul. 
He had kicked off his electric blanket and his exposed left 
thigh was as cold as a slab of meat on a hook. He opened 
his eyes. Pain lanced outward from the core of a nauseating 
headache drumming in his temples. He felt lousy. He 
shivered and closed his eyes tightly and the shiver expanded 
into a shudder. The room was a shadowy lavender, the hour 
somewhere between midnight and a nervous breakdown. “Aw, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Irma stirred, waking unwillingly. In fifteen years of mar- 
riage, Irma had learned to respond to Milo and the children, 
even in her sleep. 

Milo turned his head on his pillow and for a moment en- 
joyed the sight of her, her full breasts putting some class into 
that shapeless cotton shift, the escarpment of her belly sloping 
into a promising blue shadow. He liked a woman with some 
body to her. Maybe some would have considered Irma over- 
weight, fading and losing that warm. blond beauty that had 
driven him out of his skull the first time he saw her. But 
after fifteen years she still possessed the magic that put lead 
in his pencil and thinking about it sent a sweet ache into his 
loins and muted the drumming in his temples. 
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“What’s mattah?” she mumbled. She yawned anguish- 
edly. 

“Aw, Jesus Christ,” he said again. 

She drifted slowly upward toward full awareness. “What 
time is it?” 

“Who the hell cares? Late. . . . I can’t sleep.” 

“Is that why you woke me up?” 

“T didn’t wake you up. I just can’t sleep.” 

“You want me to hold you?” 

“What?” 

“Maybe it'll help you get back to sleep. .. . Fd let you 
do it, but Pm dead tired. Dead. . . .” 

“Okay. Okay. Go to sleep.” 

Now she had the message. Sleep was out of the question, 
as was the semiconsciously administered hand-massage 
she’d perfected over the years because his appetites exceeded 
hers at least ten to one and yet she didn’t. want him re- 
pressed, frustrated, tense—or looking around. She loved Milo 
and, whatever he needed, she wanted him to get in her bed. 
“All right,” she said. “Come on.” 

“Naw. It’s all right. Go back to sleep.” 

“You know I can’t go back to sleep now—not until you 
do.” She arched her back and pulled her gown up, tucking the 
fabric under her armpits. “(Come on, hon.” 

“Okay,” he said. “If you want to.” 

His hands cupped her breasts and his fingers kneaded her 
resilient flesh, a routine he followed unvaryingly. She knew 
exactly what he was going to do next. He’d hoist his huge, 
thick body over between her legs. She’d reach down and guide 
him in and he’d sag heavily upon her so she could hardly 
breathe, too lazy to support his two hundred-plus pounds on 
his own knees. 

But Milo had no sooner shoved himself into her than he 
muttered, “Aw hell, I gotta get help.” 

“What're you talking about?” she said. 

“Aw for Chris’sakes, Irma. I’m talking about the police.” 
Milo fell away from her. He lay prostrate on his back. “I’m 
sorry. Too much on my mind, I guess. I keep thinking 
about them goddamn college kids piling into town again 
this year and ripping it apart—” 

“My God, Milo. That’s not going to happen until 
Easter.” 
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“Yeah. But it’s gonna happen. And nobody’s gonna help 
me get ready for it. A ten-man force trying to control ten 
thousand vicious and irresponsible kids out to have fun. by 
wrecking everything in sight. Mindless bastards. You’d think 
going to college gave them the right to come down here 
every Easter and rip this town apart—” 

“They're just letting off steam, Milo.” 

“Tetting off steam, hell. They're malicious. They’re down 
here where they don’t know anybody, don’t care what they do 
because nobody knows them. Property rights of strangers mean 
nothing to them. They figure they owe us even less than 
they owe the people who raised them.” 

“Come on, hon. Let’s do it and get some sleep. You got 
months. You got to make the city commissioners-—” 

“fT can’t make that opinionated bunch of turkeys stir off 
their butts until after the fact—when we got trouble-—when 
we got rape and robbery and indecent exposure and police 
harassment, then the commissioners start yelling at me to 
do something. But they never want to give me the men 
and equipment I need to handle riots.” 

Irma stifled a yawn and wriggled her hips. “Don’t you 
want to?” 

“Yeah. Yeah. 1 want to.” 

“You're going to have to get it harder than that.” 

“That’s up to you. Women think they can just lay on 
their backs and a man’s schlong has got to spring to attention 
—just because they're there.” 

“Oh? Is that what women think?” 

“All right. That’s what you think, ain’t it?” 

“[’ve seen you ready, just because I happened to walk by.” 

“All right. All right. But I got a fot on my mind.” 

She reached over and took him in her hand. She felt him 
respond, blood pulsing. “That’s my big boy,” she whispered. 
“My dear old boy. He wants me anyway.” 

The phone rang. 

For a split second, Milo reacted in terror—the memory of 
terror, the old habit, the bowel-clabbering, gut-twisting fear a 
man learned, and learned to hide, in twenty years of police 
work. His mental computer spit up instantaneous images 
and recall of the violences loosed after midnight, even in a 
small town. From all his stored impressions, his brain stacked 
quick, sharply etched scenes of fearful possibilities on the 
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stark screen behind his eyes. Possibilities, hell. When you're 
the chief of police,'a phone ringing at 3 A.M. always means 
agony for somebody, and always yours to share. 

Irma stirred on her side of the bed but she did not reach out 
for the receiver. The phone shrilled again, exaggeratedly loud 
in the stunned, deep-night silence. She uttered a groan of dis- 
pleasure and distress. She held on to Milo, a tight grip down 
there, as if to assert her prior claim. He turned from her and 
took the instrument off its cradle as it began a third piercing 
wail, abruptly cut off. Milo said, “Yeah?” 

“Milo?” 

“Jesus. Who were you expecting?” 

“Milo. Listen. It’s Tom. Gates. I’m over at the Holiday 
Star Motel. On the beach. You better get over here, Milo.” 

“Tom. I’m not coming over there. What in hell is it you 
guys can’t handle?” 

Tom’s voice shook. “Please, Milo. It is something I 
can’t cope with. . . . Here, I'll let Mr. Simon talk to you—” 

“TI don’t want to talk to—hello, Mr. Simon.” 

“Listen, Milo. Sorry about this. I know what time it is. 
But I got an eager cop on my back. You know? He wants 
me to open Room 318. I can’t do it, Milo.” 

“Okay. Pll buy that.” 

“You don’t understand. There’s somebody in there—” 

“I figured that, Mr. Simon. I just don’t give a shit—” 

“A VIP, Milo. Real VIP. That’s why I told young Gates 
I won’t open up. Maybe somebody like you—chief of 
police—tells me I got to open, okay. . . . I think you best 
come on over here, Milo. This thing could stink if it ain’t 
handled right. I mean it’s that big.” 

Milo exhaled. “Put Tom back on.” He waited. Then, 
“All right, Tom. What in hell is it?” 

“A Mrs. Rice, Milo. She called the station. About eleven 
tonight when I came on duty. She’s been calling on the 
half hour ever since. Out of her mind.” 

“Ts this Mrs. Rice in that motel room?” 

“Hell, Milo. She’s some girl’s mother. She’s real upset. 
The girl left home four o’clock yesterday afternoon. For a 
swim the girl told her mother. Took nothing with her. Wear- 
ing a bikini-bra-and-skirt bathing suit. Her old lady’s heard 
nothing from her since. Finally, Mrs. Rice asked us to*look 
for her daughter’s car because she suspected foul play. She 
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gave us the license number. License plate is one of those 
smart-assed kind you can buy now. You ready for this? 
S-O-F-T - 1. Soft one. That’s the license plate.” 

“Cute. Tom, it’s 3 A.M., goddamn it.” 

“Well, damn it, Milo, I found her car.” 

‘Til get you a commendation.” 

“J don’t want a screwing commendation. I want some 
help. From you. You’re the C.O.P. Maybe old man Simon 
will listen to you. Her car is parked here. And she’s in Room 
318.” 

So?” 

“So, I want to get her out of there before her mother goes 
off her rocker and does something nobody can cover up. The 
girl’s with some man. Simon knows him, but claims he’s 
a town fat cat. He won’t disturb ’em.” 

“Neither will I.” 

“Milo! Will you listen, for Christ’s sake? You think it’s 
funny now. But wait until Mrs. Rice raises a stink-—and that 
woman is hysterical as of two hours ago. She’s capable of it. 
Who that tomcat up there is—is gonna come out then. 
Loud and clear. If we could—” 

“All right. Goddamn it, I'll be over there as soon as I can.” 
Milo slapped the telephone into its cradle. Irma sighed and 
released her grip on him. “Are you really going, Milo?” 

He swung around and stood up. He scratched himself, 
yawning. She snapped on a bed lamp and watched him 
punch his legs into slacks, slip on a shirt and stuff its tails 
inside his belt. He stepped into his shoes. He was forty-two; 
they had recently celebrated his birthday with a night out on 
the town in Tampa, just the two of them together. Slightly 
over six-feet tall, he had a large head with an old-fashioned, 
close-cropped haircut about the neck and ears—and thinning a 
little at the crown. His neck, cheeks and jowls were thick, 
as were his chest, his belly, his hips and thighs. His muscular 
legs were like the cedars of Lebanon, she thought, unsure 
where she’d read this simile, remembering only that she liked 
it, It described Milo. His legs were like the cedars of Lebanon. 
His eyes were hazel; once warm and smiling, they grew 
darker, gloomier by the year. His nose was straight and well 
cut, if slightly short in his well-fed face. A handsome man. 
Somebody you trusted. Milo looked like what he was—an 
honest cop. A good man. The best chief of police this town 
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would ever have, if only they had sense enough to realize it. 
She had sense enough—she realized what she had. He said, 
wincing, “I'll be-back when I can.” 

She shrugged. “I don’t care.” 

“Come on, Irma. After all these years you’ve been a cop’s 
wife, you know it’s my job. I can’t help it.” 

“Neither can I.” She writhed deeper into the warm mat- . 
tress, her large hips moving, shadowed and highlighted by 
the lamp. 

Milo exhaled as if he’d forgotten to breathe for at least ten 
minutes. “Try to get some sleep.” 

“The hell with you.” She still lay as he had left her, knees 
bent and legs parted, her gown rolled up tightly under her arm- 
pits. She knew she looked good to him like this and she 
wasn’t going to let him forget it. She watched him, letting 
her lids droop, her eyes going out of focus. She drew her 
tongue across her lips. 

He'd started toward the door. He stopped, turned and stared 
down at her, feeling himself growing rigid. 

“Go on,” she said, her voice breathless. “I don’t need you 
now.” 

He stared down at her. “Damn you. You ought to be 
satisfied. Sending me out in the night with a hard-on.” 


Not another car moved in the deep purple expanses of the 
night-shrouded town. Wide, palm-lined streets Jay silent and 
dark and empty. Predawn chill pervaded the island. Milo 
snapped off the crackling police-band radio. After a moment, 
he turned on the AM band to the local all-night station. With 
a shock of recognition and pleasure and a sense of nostalgia, 
he realized he’d come in on Buz Packett’s old recording of 
“Take Me As I Am.” 


“. . . if you walk away 
God knows how lost and low Pil be—? 


Milo whistled softly under his breath. Man, that song said 
it all. Cat knew he wasn’t much, not worth a damn, but he 
couldn’t change. Things had to be his way——even when that 
made them wrong. He had plenty of love to give, but it 
had to be on his terms. The whole country had gone insane 
over that song nine or ten years ago. Irma could still put it on 
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their stereo record player and sit with her eyes brimmed with 
tears. That one and Bobby Goldsboro’s oldie “Honey” could 
make her cry anytime. 

The song—in Buz Packett’s rich and mellow baritone— 
filled the car. Milo smiled and hummed along, “Please, 
baby, take me. Take me as I am. . .” ‘and then he added 
in mock desperation, “but take me.” He laughed, talking 
downward to his lap. “Hey, kid, they’re playing our song.” 

The disembodied, impeccably modulated predawn voice 
of the announcer segued in on the finish of the song: “How’s 
that for a golden oldie? Huh? A real old-timer’s request. If 
you remember that, honey, you’re much older than I am. 
. . . Somebody just called in to tell me the cat who wrote 
‘Take Me As I Am’ was a local boy... . How about 
that, spurt fans? Ole Stan-to-Dawn didn’t know little ole 
Kings Bay had a celebrity on the national level. But we do. 
Ole what’s-his-name. What’s-his-name wrote one hell of a 
grabber. ‘Take Me As I Am.’ If that song don’t grab you where 
it’s short, take it from ole Stan, you’re dead inside where it 
counts. Guy’s name is Turk Scott, says my token obscerie 
caller. Turk grew up here in Kings Bay, she says. Left here 
about ten years ago. That’s why Ole Stan doesn’t know our 
local boy who made it big. Before my time. Just want to 
say to you, nice going, Turk Scott, wherever you are... a 
real bright goldie olden . . . put a lump in Ole Stan’s throat. 
... And say, ole Buz Packettt didn’t do them lyrics any 
harm, did he? Buz Packett, I know him. No wonder ole 
Buz is still.on top of the heap with music like that to pipe—” 

Tiring of the flow of low-key chatter, Milo snapped off the 
radio. He came off the dark causeway onto the miracle 
miles of beach. The Holiday Star, unlike the rest of the 
motels lining the Gulf beach was still brilliantly illuminated 
in the late night. 


Milo pulled his Ford in behind Tom Gates’s Plymouth 
police cruiser. He got out and slammed his door, yawning 
and edgy. He saw Tom standing nervously at the lighted 
doorway of the motel office. Tom was a solidly built 
youngster, just tall enough to meet the minimum police 
height requirements. Tom had played high school football, 
passed the civil service test with a creditable grade and had 
compiled a decent, unspectacular record in three years with the 
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force. The best thing Milo could. say about Tom was that 
when Tom was called by the dispatcher to back up one of 
his fellow officers, Tom had never once delayed. And there 
was a hell of a lot of that delay crap going on, even in a force 
as small as his. 

“T had no idea I was going to find her here—like -this,” 
Tom said. He was sweating, fat rings spreading under his 
armpits on his gray shirt. He looked ready to.cry. 

“Should have been the first thing you thought. Young 
chicks aren’t going to check in with nervous-nelly mothers 
every fifteen minutes. . . . This Rice girl? Underage?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Jesus. She’s old enough to stay out weeks at a time. 
What the hell infraction you got here? What ordinance we 
working with? Illegal parking?” 

“No, sir. She’s parked legal, all right.” 

Simon stepped forward. from the doorway, a middle-aged 
innkeeper, unflappably smiling, sun-pinked, leisure-suited and 
balding. “I tried to tell the officer, Milo. We get these regis- 
trants. We don’t particularly want them. Jump trade, But we 
do get them, no matter how careful—” 

“Look, Mr. Simon.” Tom sounded as if he’d been going 
over this until his patience was flaking like old paint. “I told 
you, sir. We keep putting the old lady—Mrs. Rice—off, she 
calls the state highway patrol. When they go in up there, 
that girl’s a missing person and your VIP is going to be just 
another fornicator in a public place. I don’t give a shit if he is 
a Hollins.” 

Milo winced, reacting at that name. “All right,” he said. 
He gestured with his head toward the motel rooms. “Let’s 
go up to 318, Mr. Simon. We can talk to them. Explain 
the setup.” 

Simon nodded reluctantly.. He shook out his master key 
and clutched it in his fist, walking behind Tom and Hagen. 
At Room 318, Milo rapped on the door facing, at first gently, 
then insistently. A man’s voice said, “All right. All right. 
Just a minute.” 

Three inner locks flicked free and the door was pulled slight 
ajar and held firmly. 

Milo gazed at Ken Hollins, looking squarely into the 
young attorney’s eyes. He wanted to say, what in hell are 
you doing here? But he knew that answer, too. He knew all 
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the answers, every time, except, like now, why? He didn’t 
say anything. 

The naked lawyer was totally at ease. It didn’t make sense; 
a man had to figure the cost of a thing like this, didn’t he? 
Could young Hollins have estimated what this might cost 
him? “Hello, Milo,” Ken said. “Aren’t you at the wrong 
door?” 

Milo tried to pull his rigid face muscles into a smile. “I 
guess we both are, Counselor.” 

The young attorney shrugged, completely relaxed though he 
stood buck naked with only a damp hand towel caught 
casually in his fist at his navel and draped carelessly over his 
genitals. The room was dimly lit by a small lamp on one 
of the bedside tables. Milo saw the girl stretched catlike against 
the headboard with a sheet tucked under her chin. One long, 
incredibly perfect leg was exposed to her pelvis, which in itself 
was classy. She said, with some impatience, “What's the 
matter, Ken?” : 

The lawyer ignored her. “What in hell are you doing here, 
Milo?” he said. 

“We got a little problem, Counselor.” 

“Can't it wait until tomorrow?” 

“No, sir. You see—the young lady.” Milo nodded toward 
the girl on the bed. “She’s the problem . . . or her car is. 
Her mother has got an APB out on it.” q 

“Goddamn her,” the girl said from the bed. “The nosey 
old bitch.” 

“Your mother’s pretty upset, ma’am,” Tom said from 
behind Milo. 

“She was born upset and had a relapse,” the girl said. She 
writhed under the sheet. “Damn her.” 

“Never mind, Cheryl.” Ken spoke across his shoulder. 
“We'll work this out.” 

Milo gazed at the wholly-in-command young attorney 
with grudging awe and admiration. Hollins was the definition 
of cool. Caught standing naked in a motel room assigna- 
tion, he could smile and charm you. And he was the least 
jittery one in the group. There was something imposing about 
him. He wasn’t tall; he was slender, with good shoulders, 
thick chest, flat belly—and hairy. There was an innate look 
of affluence, self-confidence and inner assurance that set him 
apart from the herd. No matter the situation, he remained 
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confident of his own power and position. Everything about 
him said he was something special and knew himself to 
be—the manicured nails, the by-appointment hairstyling, the 
steak-fed look of well-being, the perfect white teeth, the easy 
laughter, the low-key arrogance that actually came across as - 
charm for hell’s sake. At thirty-three, Ken Hollins was 
securely of the establishment. His tailored trousers were tossed 
carelessly over a chair, as was his custom-made, mono- 
grammed shirt. He grinned crookedly at Milo now, an eye- 
brow cocked, enjoying the general atmosphere of discomfiture. 
Financially, socially, career-wise, in every way that counted, 
Hollins was one of the most promising and impressive 
young men with whom Milo had ever come in contact. 
Still, it looked as if young Hollins had blown it this time—a 
quick lay that could cost him his home and his career. 

“Maybe Miss Rice could call her mother, and say she’d be 
home soon—in a half hour or so,” Milo suggested. “You get 
Mrs. Rice off our backs and we can all go back to sleep, eh, 
Counselor?” 

“Maybe you can,” Ken said in that gently self-mocking 
tone, “but I haven't been able to sleep a wink.” 

“{ don’t want to call her, Ken,” Cheryl said. “She’s a 
basket case. You know that. We’d just get in another big 
hassle.” 

“Tell you what, Milo,” Hollins said in a tone of enormous 
generosity. “Why don’t you folks call Mrs. Rice? After all, 
she called you.” 

“Tell her I’m with friends,’ Cheryl said from the bed, 
swinging her bared leg over the side of the mattress and watch- 
ing the lights gleam in its ceramic-smooth glaze. “Tell her 
I'm with friends and V’ll be home. sometime—when I run 
out of friends.” 

Milo nodded. “We could do that, Counselor. Take care of 
it, I reckon. . . . But that APB is stili out. Don’t you think 
maybe you could break this off—for tonight?” 

Ken Hollins stopped smiling abruptly. “Why should I?” 
; Milo winced. “You got-—-everything—a man could want, 
sir—” 

“Have 1?” Chill crackled in the attorney’s voice. 

“You want my advice—” 

“T don’t, Chief—” 

“you're throwing away—” 
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“Good night, Chief. Take a couple aspirin. Don’t forget 
to call Cheryl’s mother. I want you both to put your minds 
at ease. You’re both going to be fine.” Ken smiled coolly 
and closed the door. 

Milo went on standing there for a long beat. He heard the 
three inner locks snick into place. Deep in his intestines, he 
cursed the lawyer and his blond lay darkly. He’d always liked 
the prosecutor, admired him, looked up to him, though 
young Hollins was almost ten years his junior. Suddenly, 
Hagen felt total and instant hatred for Kenrady Spessard 
Hollins, It had nothing to do with morality, except morality 
was part of it, in spite of hell, A man in Hollins’s position 
of trust—prosecuting malefactors, for God’s sake—he owed 
that office an obligation of minimal integrity. And more 
than that, he couldn’t see why the stud was doing this. Why? 
Every time you found a man with everything good piled on 
his platter, the bastard was trying to smash it all as ruthlessly 
and mindlessly as he could. -Empty-bellied, Milo turned and 
followed Tom and Simon along the open balcony. He 
yawned helplessly with a sense of overwhelming fatigue wash- 
ing through him. ; 

Milo glanced down at Cheryl Rice’s Mustang. License 
plate: S-O-F-T - 1. “Tom,” Milo said. “See that girl’s car?” 

Tom frowned, puzzled. “Yes, sir?” 

“Put a violation ticket on it and have it hauled out of 
here.” 

“Violation?” Tom shook his head. “What violation?” 

“Think of something,” Milo told him. 


CHAPTER THREE 


She walked out of the elevator into the lobby of the Grand 
Central Hotel, She yawned and wavered slightly, almost 
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overwhelmed by weariness. She gave the plush furnishings, 
worn Persian carpeting and old Granadan paintings barely a 
glance; the aging hotel was like a grande dame clinging to 
her past and hiding her flaws beneath successively heavier 
cosmetics. The young woman walked unhurriedly toward the 
wide exit doors, her head up, her back as straight as a ballet 
dancer’s and her legs far more attractive. 

The hotel night clerk gave her an unctuous smile. He 
glanced meaningfully toward the lobby clock which showed 
5 a.M. “Been sitting up with a sick friend again, Debbi?” 

She hesitated only long enough to singe him with a 
sidewise glance. She’d always felt contempt for Ed McKnight, 
without knowing why, or bothering to analyze her feelings of 
low regard toward him, He was a rotund man with wires 
showing from the old-fashioned hearing aid plugged into his 
left ear. She knew nothing unwholesome about Ed except 
that he was active in boy scout work. “I didn’t have to sit 
up long,” she said. 

He laughed. “I’ll bet you didn’t.” 

“Good-night, Ed.” 

“What’s your hurry?” 

“Tt’s five o’clock in the morning.” She yawned again 
helplessly. 

“You never even pass the time of day with me.” He 
tried to laugh, but it was a petulant sound. 

She smiled briefly, her shadowed eyes glittering with chips 
and shards and fragments of long-yielded dreams. “You 
couldn't afford it, Ed. . .. What’s the matter, don’t you 
have any crossword puzzles to work?” 

“It gets cold and lonely—working in this old mausoleum 
all night.” | 

Debbi shrugged. “If you’re cold, rub two sticks together. 
You’re a boy scout, aren’t you?” 

“Boy scouts are human, too,” he called after her across the 
lobby. She didn’t hesitate again or bother to smile. She only 
said over her shoulder, “Good-night, Ed,” again and went 
through the doors into the darkest hour before dawn. 

Debbi hesitated in the illuminated island under the hotel 
marquee. The main street of Kings Bay was silent, stunned 
with early morning silence. Even those protective lights glow- 
ing inside Bickford’s Department Store, shoe stores, ten«cent 
store and men’s shops only accentuated the dark stillness. 
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She was no stranger to this hour and neither the darkness nor 
the silences disturbed her. 

Yawning again, she turned toward the Paris Restaurant 
where she worked and behind which her ancient Dodge con- 
vertible was parked. Two blocks away. God. It seemed an 
impossible distance. 

A police car pulled to the curb and rolled along a few feet 
to keep pace with her. The driver called, “Debbi.” 

She turned to look at the patrol car only when she heard 
her name. She recognized the chief of police and smiled. 
“Oh, hello, Milo.” 

Milo whistled softly. “My God, Deb. You going to work 
this early in the morning?” 

She shook her head and shrugged. “I’m on my way 
home.” 

“You really worked late.” 

& Again.” 

“What does Sleek say about the way you work—overtime?” 

She shrugged again. “You know Sleek,” was all she said. 

“Where’s your car?” 

“Parked down behind the restaurant.” 

“Get in. I'll run you down there.” 

“Thank God.” She crossed the walk as he reached over 
and swung the door wide for her. “I was hoping you’d offer. 
. . . My feet are killing me.” She got into the car and sagged 
into the seat beside him. “You’re out at an ungodly hour 
for a chief of police.” 

He shrugged, letting the car roll slowly along the deserted 
night street. The loudest sound was the Jand breeze rattling 
palm fronds. “Little trouble at one of the Gulf-front motels.” 

“Want to talk about it?” 

No.” 

“Thank God.” Debbi yawned again. 

Milo laughed. “Sometimes I worry about you, Deb.” 

“Me? I’d have given odds you never gave me a thought 
in this world.” 

“Hell, everybody who has ever seen you thinks about you, 
Debbi—at least once in a while.” 

Debbi exhaled heavily. “Why would they do that?” 

‘for one thing because you’re so pretty. You’re one hell of a 
lovely girl, Debbi.” 

“Your wife is really beautiful.” 
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“Yeah. She’s what I want—” 

“You’re tucky—” 

“But you’ve got something else.” __ 

“Yeah. A job at the Paris Restaurant. A reputation. Like 
coffee. First cup comes high, but seconds are free.” 

He shook his head, scowling. He studied her. “Why do 
you run yourself down, Debbi? You’ve always been pretty. 
More than pretty. Lovely. You’ve had the prettiest boobs in 
town since the first time I ever saw you—-when you were a 
kid in high school.” 

She looked down at herself, the firm full rise of her high- 
standing breasts. “What does that buy me?” 

“That’s it. You’ve never acted like—like a beautiful girl.” . 

Debbi laughed wearily. “What do you know about beau- 
tiful girls—and how they act different from other people, 
Chief?” 

“Nothing, maybe... . Well, yes I do.” He turned at 
the corner beside the darkened Paris Restaurant and wheeled 
the Ford into the parking lot behind it. Debbi’s old con- 
vertible sagged under a dusty water oak, like something aban- 
doned. “Beautiful girls—they walk different. Talk different. 
Carry themselves different. They know. They let you know 
they know. . . . They wear smart clothes. They marry rich 
men. 

“I never had time for that crap. You know that. I’ve had 
to work since I was twelve years old.” 

He pulled the police cruiser in beside her convertible. “Still, 
you could have taken five minutes out to realize and remind 
yourself that you were pretty—damned pretty—prettier than 
any other girl in this town—” ; 

“Big deal. . .. I knew my place, Milo. I always have. 
My father didn’t let us fool around—being pretty. My father 
didn’t even bother to learn English. Just enough to get his 
citizenship papers. He worked hard. He made us kids work 
hard. And I worked hard until I married Sleek Clayton... 
then I found out what hard work really is.” 

Milo laughed and glanced past her at her parked car, the 
fabric top down. “You really got faith, haven’t you?” 

She shrugged. “When you’re Mrs. Sleek Clayton, you’ve got 
to have faith, Chief. But why?” 

“You left the top down on your convertible. What if it had 
rained?” 
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She let her shoulders sag. “It didn’t look like rain.” 

“You take a lot of chances though, don’t you?” he per- 
sisted. 

She tilted her chin, her lovely olive-skinned face calm— 
resigned. “I do all right.” 

“Sure you do. You work at the Paris. You date for pay—to 
put it politely. Good ole Sleek drives his beat-up taxis, sells 
numbers, football pools, lays off dog-track bets... . You 
and Sleek Clayton. ... My God, Debbi, you two are a 
one-family crime wave.” 

She studied the backs of her fingers. “I never said I was 
anything more than I am. . . . When we got married, Sleek 
and I had big plans. Then I found out. . . . Good ole Sleek 
gets his gun from his big plans. He’s always got some new 
big plan that’s going to make him rich. . .. If he didn’t 
have some big plan for making himself rich, he’d lie down 
and die.” 

“When you got married,” Milo mused. “I remember. You 
made a beautiful couple. Had your picture in the paper. 
Lovely as you were, Sleek was almost prettier than the bride. 
With that thick black curly hair, that Adonis profile. . . and 
you looking like an Apache princess.” 

“Apache princess? My God, have you been drinking?” 

Milo grinned, insistent. “You've got those high cheekbones. 
The black eyes. The straight black hair.” 

“And the big boobs.” Debbi shook her head. “So the 
princess married the beautiful prince—and lived . . . So I 
went to work and Sleek went to potbelly.” She sighed, star- 
ing at him in the darkness. He was kindly and understanding. 
He truly liked her—for herself. He worried about her. She 
wanted to tell him how it was with her, and with Sleek. It 
seemed vitally important that he know—about the hurt, 
the deep hurt that wouldn’t heal, about everything. 

She didn’t talk about any of this, though. Strangely, she 


talked about her girlhood. “I was born here in Kings Bay. | 


Grew up here—without ever really belonging. A German 
father who wouldn’t even bother to learn English. The very 
rich in this town—the Hollinses and the Bonds and the Ayles- 
worths, they didn’t know I existed. Then, there was the kind 
of middle rich. People like Julie Sanderson’s family—they 
sucked up to the Sherwoods. They didn’t want me, either. 
Then there were the rest of us. Hanging on. Not but one 
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black family on the whole island. These people knew how 
to keep the blacks out. They priced them out—or taxed 
them out. But people like my family—we hung on—for 
what reason? To provide the services and materials for the 


rich. . . . I could have gotten out. Like Turk Scott did. But 
Turk knew what he wanted. What did I know? Waiting 
tables . . . that’s what I knew. . . .” She laughed, wincing 


slightly. “Did you know I had a fierce hang-up over Turk 
Scott? I did. From the time I was fourteen. We called it a 
crush back then. I had a crush on Turk Scott... . But he 
didn’t know I was alive, either... . Sometimes I get to 
thinking nobody knows I’m alive.” 

Milo spoke to something remote in the distant night. 
“It seems such a hell of a waste.” 

“Life’s a waste, Chief. Didn’t you know?” 

“You're too young to believe that . . . and too pretty.” 

“I’m thirty, Chief. A tired, bedraggled thirty. I don’t know 
what you’re working on with those sweet words, but don’t do 
it. It’s not worth it.” 

“I’m not working on anything. .. . I just wanted you to 
know how I feel.” 

Debbi turned and gazed at him bleakly for a long mo- 
ment. “That’s the nicest thing anybody’s said to me in a 
long time, Milo. Maybe ever. So I'll tell you. You’re the 
kindest, decentest man I’ve ever known.” 

Milo winced, embarrassed, then smiled. “If that kind of 
talk ever got around town, I’d be ruined.” 

“J just wanted you to know how I feel.” 

Milo sighed heavily. “Maybe I was working up to some- 
thing, Debbi. You do have faith. You do take chances .. . 
hellish chances. What’s going to happen if—when Sleek finds 
out?” 

What would happen? What was to keep Sleek from finding 
out? Maybe she couldn’t understand fully about Sleek herself. 
She’d never be able to make anyone else see. Though she 
was careful, it was hard to believe Sleek didn’t hear about her 
in this town—unless one knew Sleek, really knew what he 
was like inside. As she did. Sleek didn’t want to know any- 
thing evil about her. Even if he heard hints, they didn’t regis- 
ter in his mind. He lived on self-deception and his dreams 
of glory. He always had. Maybe inside his skull there was 
even a psychic mechanism that blocked out anything he 
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didn’t. want to hear, believe or face. She shrugged. “About 
what?” : 

“Oh, come on, Deb. I’m your friend.” 

Debbi shrugged. “All right, friend. Pll tell you. Don’t lose 
sleep. Because I’m not. I'm careful. I choose my johns 
carefully. Out-of-towners mostly that are smart enough to keep 
their mouths shut, locals with more to lose than I have. 
Nobody pimps for me. I’m careful. So—somebody tells 
Sleek I’m a hooker. . .. He won’t believe’ it. He might 
believe anything else.” She laughed tiredly. “But he won't 
believe that. He won’t believe it—until he sees it. And 
that’s not ever going to happen.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Debbi drove the aging Dodge into the driveway at her home 
on Azalea Street. Sleek always called it “Ass-a-leah-a” Street. 
Sleek’s idea of a joke. She Jet her convertible touch the rear 
bumper of Sleek’s dilapidated yellow cab. She cut off the 
ignition and sat a moment, thinking. She liked and re- 
spected Milo Hagen, his big, steady hands, his genuine 
inner warmth and his- quiet strength. Somehow she felt com- 
forted and secure when Milo was near—the way she might 
have felt toward her older brothers, but never had. 

Funny, all the men she’d known, she. felt deep, brotherly 
(or was it sisterly?) affection only for big old Milo Hagen. She 
knew he liked her, as he disapproved of her life-style, of the 
tricks she turned. Her face burned in the early pink brightness 
of false dawn. She would like to have had Milo’s approval, 
the way you’d want a beloved and admired older brother to 
approve of you and trust you. But there was no way she could 
make Milo understand why she went to places like the Grand 
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Central Hotel with men she didn’t know, why she put the 
horns on Sleek. She winced. She wished she could make Mito 
understand, even when she couldn’t say why his understand- 
ing mattered. If only he knew what went on inside her, he 
might not approve but he would understand, maybe. ... 

She got out of the car, closed the door without slamming 
it, crossed the winter-crisped lawn and let herself in the front 
door. She stood a moment just inside the darkened front 
room. 

She drew a deep breath, exhaled it, feeling trapped without 
knowing why. She was home, late, exhausted, but home. 
There was nothing unique about the three-bedroom house she 
and Sleek were buying at 7 percent interest on Sleek’s GI loan. 
The place had cost them fifteen-five eight years ago when it 
was new. With the inflated market it was probably worth 
three times that now. They kept the grass clipped, the hedges 
manicured, and everybody said Debbi arranged the inside of 
her house “like something out of a magazine.” Hell, it was 
easy when you didn’t have kids. .. . 

She undressed in the bathroom, avoiding her reflection in 
the wide wall mirror and the full-length glass on the door. 
She let her white uniform fall on the tiles; she’d have to take 
it in to be laundered when she went to work this morning. 
She loosened the snaps on her bra and dropped it atop the 
starched dress. She found herself humming an old song Turk 
Scott had written. The Carpenters had recorded it in an al- 
bum—one of her favorites. The song had never done much, 
but she loved it. But, as Sleek teased, everything Turk Scott 
wrote was wonderful to her. 

Stripping her flesh-pink panties down over her thighs, she 
whispered the-words of Turk Scott’s song: “Sing an old love 
song, just for me .. . a golden oldie it must be .. . of 
when love was new . . . and dreams all came true... .” 

She scrubbed her hands over the hillock of her stomach, the 
planes of her hips and thighs. She washed her face, brushed 
her teeth, slipped a fragile, flowered gown over her head, 
snapped off the light and listed into the bedroom. In the 
fading darkness, Sleek’s beer belly was like the mound of a 
new grave under the white sheets. He snored, his lips bub- 
bling. 

She lay down beside him. The painful awareness of total 
fatigue washed through her. Sleek’s snoring grated on her 
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nerves. She reached over and pinched his nostrils closed, 
holding her grip until he struggled and turned his head on 
his pillow. “Deb?” he muttered. “That you, Deb?” 

“No,” she said. “It’s the blonde you’re dreaming about 
and now you've got to do all the things you promised her 
you could.” 

He woke up, struggling out of the webbing of sleep, un- 
willingly. “What time is it?” 

“Why? You going somewhere?” 

“I waited up for you. Where were you?” 

“Lois.” 

“That bitch. What’s eating her? Herm still stepping out 
on her?” 

“She wanted to go for a drink after work. Wanted to yak. 
You know.” 

“Jesus. Do I ever? Thank God you didn’t bring pa here.” 

“T figured you'd feel that way about it.” 

He exhaled, troubled. “But I wanted to talk ‘9 you. It’s 
something we got to talk about— 

“Not now, Sleek. I’ve listened until my earlobes ache. 

. . Whatever it is, it’s got to wait until I get some sleep.” 

He muttered, protesting. He would have persisted but he 
was still drugged with sleep and he let the soft warmth steal 
back over his mind and overwhelm him. A moment later 
he was snoring again. 

She lay awake, staring at the darkened ceiling in the silent 
room. 

She’d thought she would fall into the stunned sleep of the 
living dead, but it didn’t happen. Her agonized exhaustion 
was like physical pain, and yet she remained wakeful. ‘Her 
eyes burned and for no reason at all filled with tears. She won- 
dered why she had talked about Turk Scott to Milo, sitting in 
that police car. God only knew how long since she’d seen 
Turk, and she never expected to see him again on this earth. 
Likely, he wouldn’t even know her if she did. 

She shivered. Talking about Turk made sense when you 
thought about how she felt—about Milo and about Turk 
Scott. Neither of them had any place at all in her life. They 
never could, they never would. Yet, in totally different ways, 
she loved Milo Hagen and Turk Scott above all other men. 

Eyes burning, she turned her head on her pillow and glanced 
at Sleek’s Greek-god profile melting into suet, his thick 
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curly hair prematurely gray, his chest flabby, belly protuber- 
ant “I do love you, Sleek,” she whispered deep inside her 
mind. “But you’d never understand—Milo has always been 
like a big brother, a man whose goodness and decency 
shamed you and made you want to be better than you were, 
even when you realized there was no way. No way. No 
reason.” : 

She saw Milo Hagen maybe three or four times a year—a 
remote acquaintance in the town. He lived in his own 
sphere of life and she in hers. Her face flushing, she remem- 
bered once, years ago, when Milo had arrested her—for 
soliciting. A Baptist deacon had offered her a hundred dollars 
for an evening in a motel room; when she agreed, he yelled 
for the cops. 

Thank God, Milo Hagen had answered the call. He 
hadn’t been chief of police then. His face was grave. You 
wouldn’t have thought he knew her. He listened to the 
deacon’s tale. 

Milo had nodded. “Yes, sir. Pll arrest her for soliciting. But 
I'll have to arrest you too, sir.” 

“Me? Great Lord, I was just doing God’s work—” 

“Maybe you ought to leave God’s work to Him, sir—” 

‘Don’t take that tone with me. I’m a God-fearing man. 
A decent man. If you police cleaned up this city of whores 
and pornographers and queers, we citizens wouldn’t have to do 
it for you. And now you’re going to arrest me?” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I have to. It’s the law. Procuring for immoral 
purposes. Ordinance against that—just like there is for solicit- 
ing.” 

“Procuring? I’m a religious, law-abiding man. I have a 
business. Are you trying to ruin me? My marriage? My posi- 
tion in this community? In my church?” 

“No, sir. It’s just my job to enforce the law. You were 
procuring. By your own admission. Weren’t you offering her 
money? Didn’t you initiate the proposition?” 

“She’s a whore, damn it. A whore. What's the matter, 
officer? Does she pay you off?” 

“Sir, ’'d hate to have to break your nose.” 

The Baptist deacon son of a bitch staggered back. “For 
what? For what?” : 

“For resisting arrest.” 

“My God. My God. When did I resist?” 
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“You sounded like you might start resisting, any minute. 
Now, you want to come quietly, we'll go down to the 
station, and Pil book both of you. Then you can call in your 
lawyer, or anybody you want—” 

“You'll ruin me, you gestapo son of a bitch.” 

“You said I ought to do my duty and you wouldn’t 
have to do it for me.” 

The deacon quivered with suppressed rage. “Don’t you 
think Fill forget this smart-ass talk. I've got influence in this 
town. [ll fix you—” 

“That’s it,” Milo’s voice went cold. “That’s resisting arrest.” 

The Baptist deacon son of a bitch looked as if he’d sud- 
denly wet his pants. His whole attitude changed. “Now 
listen, Officer. I was hasty. In the whole matter. Anything 
I've said that offended you, I retract it. All of it.” 

“You still charging this young woman?” 

The sweated man glanced at Debbi, winced. “No harm 
done. We—just talked. Maybe I did say the wrong thing. 
Maybe I misunderstood her. Sometimes it’s just a matter 
of interpretation, you know?” 

“Then you don’t want to charge her?” 

“I want to drop the whole thing.” 

Milo nodded. Then, with that same grave look, he glanced 
at Debbi. “How about you? You want to charge him— 
with procuring?” 

Debbi shrugged. “I don’t even know what it means.” 

“It means you could put him in jail.” ; 

She shook her head. “Why would I want to do that? If I 
did that, I’'d be as slimy as he is.” 

She’d admired Milo Hagen before that incident, now she 
revered him, if that was the right word. She felt she could al- 
ways go to him if she had to, and he would help her, no 
matter what it was. She never did call on him, but it gave 
her a sense of security, knowing Milo was there . . . remote 
. . . not in her life at all, but of it. ... 

She sighed, so it was different, what she felt for Milo and 
what she could ever feel for Sleek. 

When she’d married Sleek Clayton she’d loved him as 
much as any twenty-year-old girl loves the guy who asks her 
to marry him and promises her a home and rose garden and 
new car. Many girls marry in panic. They say yes to the first 
honcho who asks because they’re afraid not to, afraid to miss 
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the chance that might not come again. But it was different 
with her and Sleek. Well, at least it had started out 
differently. ... 


The way she felt toward Turk Scott was totally unlike any- 
thing she felt for Milo Hagen or for Sleek, or even God. Over 
the years her secret love for Turk had drifted into something 
like the far-removed adulation a young girl felt for Robert 
Redford or Paul Newman. They belonged in fantasies. You 
knew you were never going to see them up close, but they 
made the world a little brighter. It didn’t hurt anything to 
think about them. once in a while. Well, Turk Scott was like 
that for her. He’d been born here in Kings Bay. He’d grown 
up here but he’d gotten out of town right after high school 
and he had never come back. But he had been her first love, 
her first fantasy, and he became even more than that, only 
he never knew it, or if he knew, never cared... . 

It began with his looks. Even when they were in high 
school she saw something special in Turk Scott that no one 
else recognized. He was set apart, even then. It wasn’t only 
that he was handsome—in her eyes, at least, he was the 
best-looking boy she’d ever seen, tall, with wide, slender 
shoulders. His dark hair was lank and he seemed never to 
comb it, but his eyes were pale gray—the only thing she 
could think of was “poet’s eyes.” She didn’t know what 
that meant, or if it meant anything, only that somehow 
Turk was unlike other boys his. age, even then. You could 
look at him and see, even in the shabby clothes he wore, 
that he was different, unusual, extraordinary. 

She went out of her way to meet him in the school 
corridors, face to face. When he saw her he always smiled and 
that smile showed even white teeth, drew faint lines about 
his full-lipped mouth and glittered in those slate gray eyes. 
Oh, Jesus, he was beautiful. “There she is,” he would say, 
nodding and winking. “The most beautiful girl in the world.” 

Barely able to nod, unable to say anything, she would 
hurry past, a deep void in her stomach, her legs weak and 
trembly, and something she didn’t even understand roiling 
deep in her loins. 

She never talked to him more than a dozen times, and 
then only accidentally when they met. She made -their 
meetings look accidental anyhow. One day, in study hall, 
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she sat across from him and.drew his picture, in profile. Gath- 
ering up her courage, she showed it to him. 

“Hey, that’s good,” he said. “What. is it, a horse?” 

“The nose is too big for a horse,” she said. 

He smiled. “My head is bigger than that.” 

Silently, she retrieved the paper and rounded out the back of 
his head. It did look more like him. “May I have it?” he 
asked. 

“It’s no good.” But she flushed pink, pleased. 

“Still, P'd like it. You took the time. I think that’s great.” 
He hesitated. “Here. It’s a poem I wrote.” 

She took it, her hands chilled and quivering. She read it 
and her eyes brimmed with tears. “It’s beautiful,” she whis- 
pered. 

“You can have it,” he said. 

“No. It’s too good. You could do something with it.” 

“The paper doesn’t flush that easy,” he said. “Besides, I’ve 
got a million of them. It’s what I do when I can’t work 
algebra. You can have it if you want it. Lord knows, it’s 
terrible if I can’t even give ’em away.” 

She folded the paper carefully, put it in her handbag. That 
afternoon she showed Turk’s poem to Lois Thrasher. “He’s 
going to be a writer—something great,” Debbi said. 

Lois laughed. “Is that what he told you?” 

“He didn’t have to tell me. It’s all right there. In that 
poem.” 

“That poem is something he probably cribbed from the 
library, kid. That going-to-be-great stuff is just a way to get in 
your pants. Don’t fall for it. Hell wind up pumping gas 
just like all the rest of these clods.” 

But Lois had been wrong about Turk Scott—as wrong as 
she was about Herman Sorenson whose father owned an 
electrical appliance store, as wrong as she was about every- 
thing. 

Debbi never talked to Turk at school again. She seldom 
saw him away from school. He was already playing trumpet 
in Stubby Bergler’s band at the Coliseum and he looked 
Sleepy when she did see him at school. He always man- 
aged to smile and she creamed and she couldn’t help it. 
But that was it. She was a practical and pragmatic girl. She 
couldn’t be Soldier Mueller’s daughter and be less. In his harsh 
German, Soldier let her know where a woman’s place was. 
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She never heard her mother talk back to her father as long as 
she lived. When Gretta Mueller died, it was more like an 
escape than a death. At the funeral services Debbi hadn’t 
been. able to cry for her mother. The rest of the Mueller 
children were crying and Soldier was sobbing louder than 
anyone else. Debbi forced herself to cry too, but she cried 
for herself... . 

Turk worked hard, hurrying from school every afternoon 
after his last class. She worked as hard at Castle’s Drugstore. 
She was the only one of his many clerks whom Mr. Castle 
trusted totally. Debbi knew the stock and the salespeople 
and the prices, even better than old Mr. Castle himself. 

One night, Mr. Castle had ducked out for a quick beer 
before closing time. It was after nine and things were always 
quiet—dead, was the word—in Kings Bay after 9 P.M. 

The front door was pushed open hesitantly. She looked up 
from behind the counter and recognized young Ken Hollins, 
the son of Judge Spessard Kenrady Hollins. Ken wasn’t a 
junior. His name was Kenrady Spessard Hollins. Everybody 
in Kings Bay knew of this oddity. It was the way the Judge 
wanted it, and everybody knew the judge. Whatever he 
wanted he got. And it wasn’t like Judge Hollins’s son to be 
different, shy or hesitant. She frowned, watching him come 
slowly along the aisles. 

Ken Hollins had been elected the handsomest boy in 
high school, also the one most likely to succeed. The girls 
said he looked like Robert Wagner. He wasn’t more than 
medium height, but well set-up and rich-looking. Debbi, 
in her pragmatic way, seldom thought about Ken Hollins 
at all. His father was wealthy, influential, a circuit judge-on 
his way to the supreme court, everybody said. The Hollins 
home in Island Estates was a showplace. She would never 
enter Ken’s world and she doubted he’d ever come slumming 
into the orbit of Soldier Mueller’s daughter. 

“Want some condoms,” Ken muttered, glancing around. 

“What?” 

Ken flushed and checked over his shoulder again. “Rub- 
bers,” he said. “You know. Condoms. The ones that come 
three in a can.” 

Debbi kept her olive-dark face expressionless. “Yes; sir. 
What brand?” 
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“My God. How do I know what brand? Just three in a 
can, that’s all I know.” 

“Does your mother know about this?” she teased. 

He smiled. “She doesn’t have to know. She’s not my 
type.” 

She selected the small aluminum case and handed it 
across the counter. “Seventy-five cents,” she said. 

He nodded and placed three sweated quarters on the glass 
counter-top. He glanced around again. “Where’s old man 
Castle?” : 

She laughed. “Can’t get a girl, get a clean old man.” 

He stared at her, shocked. “I wanted to ask you out,” he 
said. His face burned fiery red and he sweated. 

She laughed again. “Oh, goody. You bought those for 
me?” 

He winced, then laughed nervously and cleared his throat. 
“If you play your cards right, we might work out something. 
- .. You like to dance?” 

She nodded, watching him. 

“Do you? So do I. We could go over to the Coliseum. 
Stubby Bergler’s band. They’re kinda square. But a lot of the 
kids go. There’s nowhere else.” ; 

“You really mean it?” 

“I asked you, didn’t I?” 

That night was a first for Debbi in uncounted ways. First, 
Kenrady Spessard Hollins had asked her out to a dance. She 
told him she had nothing to wear except the dress she had on. 
It looked great to him. They drove over to the big pink 
Coliseum in Ken’s Cadillac. It was the first time she’d ever 
ridden in a Caddy. The interior smelled rich. Somehow, all 
she could think was unborn calf leather—not the interior, the 
whole thing, the car ran like unborn calf leather felt. 

They could hear the music of Stubby Bergler’s band when 
they got out of the Cadillac in the parking area. When they 
walked in together people turned to stare. People who had 
never even looked twice at Debbi Muelier now found them- 
selves fascinated by her. This town was truly controlled and 
dictated by its first families and what they did—and with 
whom. 

The Coliseum was old. It featured a slowly revolving 
chandelier of prisms that tossed shards and fragments of light 
like confetti over the dancers when the other illumination was 
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lowered. The tables around the large dance space were covered 
with much-washed white linen. People brought their own 
booze. The Coliseum had no liquor license because the 
church-dominated city commission refused to issue one. The 
Coliseum provided mixers, ice, and plastic glasses, along 
with colored swizzle sticks. 

Ken was a Hollins and he managed to get a table for 
two even though they arrived late. 

Debbi was impressed. Ken ordered setups from one of the 
high school boys who worked as a waiter. Ken produced a 
bottle of Canadian Club. “Compliments of my father,” 
Ken said, grinning. 

Debbi smiled. She felt a strange excitement. People were 
watching them from the corners of their eyes, whispering. Boys 
who had ignored her before tonight now gazed at her with 
sudden interest. But, unfortunately for the magic of her date 
with Kenrady Spessard Hollins, she saw Turk Scott up on 
the band dais, playing his cornet. She smiled politely and 
nodded attentively at everything Ken said, but her gaze kept 
wandering. 

Ken gulped two glasses of Canadian Club washed down 
with Coke. Debbi sipped at the highball he mixed for her, 
heavy on the Club. She didn’t protest. She wanted Ken to 
like her. She wanted to like him. It didn’t make sense, their 
being here together, but she could enjoy it, even if she did 
lose a glass slipper at midnight. 

“You want to dance?” he asked. 

“Sure.” 

They drifted out on the floor and merged with the fluid 
current of dancers. God, what a long time ago. He had held 
her close and pushed his hips in toward her. He was rock hard. 
She winced. She supposed he had bought those three rubbers 
for her, after all. She did not move away. She did not respond 
to him, but maybe those emotions took time to develop. 

Clifford Yates tried to break in. Clifford Yates was a huge, 
220-pound left guard for the Kings Bay High football team. 
Ken shook him off. “I promised her mother,” Ken said. 
They danced away, leaving Clifford standing there. “Old Bull 
Yates,” Ken said. “He knows a good thing when he sees it.” 

“He’s never even looked at me before.” 

“He’s looking at you now.” “ 

She nodded, pleasurable warmth flooding down through her 
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and swirling in the pit of her stomach. It was pleasant being 
attractive, sought-after. She let herself relax against Ken’s 
rigidity. At that moment he spun her around and her moving 
gaze raked across Turk Scott up on that bandstand and then 
leapt back. She pushed Turk reluctantly from her mind. He 
didn’t know she was alive. 

Before the set ended, Frank Barnett tapped Ken’s shoulder. 
Ken shook his head. Frank was even bigger than Bull Yates, 
if possible, the right guard on that same football team. “We're 
trying to do the girl a favor,” Frank said. 

“Frank, you’re all heart,” Ken said. “But we're leaving. 
Aren't we, Deb? Deb’s got to get home early. Haven’t you, 
Deb?” 

“All right,” Debbi said. They danced away from Frank. He 
was swallowed up in the crowd and they forgot him. 

Outside in the parking lot, Ken held open the door of the 
Cad for her. She got in, feeling her head spinning, the car 
smelling good, the lights of the Coliseum skidding like night 
birds across the sky. 

Ken came around the car and got in under the wheel but 
he didn’t start the engine. “Let’s just sit here for a while,” he 
said. “Okay?” 

She nodded. He put his arm about her shoulder and pulled 
her over against him. When she did not protest, he sighed 
aloud, slipped his hand under her heated upper arm and closed 
it over her full breast. 

She sighed too and laid her head back on his shoulder, She 
closed her eyes, still dizzy, and did not move. 

She felt his hand move inside her dress. She did not protest 
because she realized why he had asked her out. She didn’t 
belong in his crowd. She didn’t even.know any of the girls he 
knew, except to speak to at school. She’d only infrequently 
spoken to Ken until tonight. He had a Cadillac, all the money 
he could ever want. His father was the most influential man 
in the area. None of these were very compelling reasons for 
being easy for Ken, but, on the other hand, unless she were 
easy for him, she would never see him again. This was just 
a fact of her life and she accepted it. 

Music sifted out from the dance floor, sweet and smooth 
and seductive. She felt him loosen her bra. He was awkward 
about it but she did not resist. Her breasts spilled free, the 
light and shadows playing on the creamy smoothness. Breath- 
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ing through his mouth, Ken gazed at her breasts, rapt. “My 
God. They’re lovely. They’re the prettiest tits I ever saw.” 

She said nothing. She lay back, her eyes closed, and let him 
nurse her nipples. His mouth suckling at her was like turning 
on all the heated juices inside her. She ached with longing. 
Her legs felt weak and her arms sagged heavily. She knew 
she should at least protest, but she did nothing. When Ken 
kissed her, thrusting his tongue down her throat, she held it 
there as long as she could without choking. 

She had no idea how long they were there. She became 
aware that he had removed her underpants. Her dress was 
pushed up under her armpits. She lay across the vaguely 
lighted, rich upholstery, naked. She felt his fingers moving on 
her in a roughly circular motion, demanding. Her hips un- 
dulated involuntarily. “Somebody ... will see us... 
they'll see us,” she whispered. 

Ken’s voice was hoarse. “They're all gone ... every- 
body’s gone.” 

For the first time she realized the distant night music had 
faded, died. She laughed involuntarily, sitting up and looking 
around, dazedly. People had left the Coliseum, gotten in their 
cars and driven away. She hadn’t even known it. One car 
remained on the lot, an aged Ford Mustang, parked near the 
rear of the dance hall—-probably the maintenance man. 

She laughed again. “I didn’t hear anything.” 

His hands moved on her. “I didn’t either, Deb. You're 
really crazy for it, aren’t you? You really like to please a 
guy. . . . You drive me out of my skull. I’ve got to have 
it... . Can I—do it to you now?” 

She bit her lip, her dark eyes liquid. She didn’t want him, 
she hardly knew him and yet she was trying to please him. 
She wanted him to like her. She nodded and whispered, “If 
you want to.” 

She moved to slide back down on the seat, but Ken caught 
her and pushed her head back against the seatrest. “Stay like 
that a minute, I want to-do something.” 

She laid her head back submissively, eyes wide, watching 
him. He turned on the seat and put one leg over so he was 
sitting across her, facing her. He unzipped his pants. “I want 
to do something,” he said again. “You got the nicest tits I ever 
saw. J want to—put it between them.” 

Her heart battered erratically. She nodded. “All right. ” 
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Holding his pulsing erection in his fist he pressed the plum- 
like head of it against each of her nipples and then drew it, 
like a paint brush back and forth across the rise and curve of 
her breasts. “Now,” he whispered. “Push ’em together. Tight.” 

She had obeyed him silently. She pushed her full breasts 
together, enclosing his rigidity between them. He began to 
struggle, gasping for breath, moaning, his hips working as-if in 
spasms. Suddenly she felt hot liquid gush over her face, her 
throat, some of it even in her hair. 

She pulled away shocked. “You-——-got some—in my mouth,” 
she said. 

Ken could barely speak. He pressed against her, supporting 
himself. He nodded. “Hell, I hope so. I wanted it all in there.” 

“In my mouth?” 

“Yes. . . . I wanted—my dick in your mouth.” 

“Why?” Her face twisted and she shook her head. “Are 
you—supposed to—do it like that?” 

“God knows. All I know is, I wanted to. I hurt, I wanted 
to do it so bad.” 

“Is that what you wanted—all this time?” 

“Yes. . . . I kept hoping you’d get hot enough to—to 
take it. . . . You were laying your head right in my lap.” 

“That’s why you didn’t do it to me—down there?” 

“Yes. I wanted to. do that, too. But I got to thinking 
about—putting it in your mouth. . . . I couldn’t think about 
anything else.” 

She exhaled, watching him. “You want to?” 

“Now?” 

“Yes... do you?” 

“My God. I just shot off.” 

She nodded, relaxing. “Then you don’t want to.” 

Ken sank back, sitting across her lap, staring into her face. 
He was sweated, pale. “I want to. I do. But I just came. Don’t 
you see?” 

“Tt’s all right. You can do it. If you want to. Now.” 

“Put it in your mouth?” 

“Ves.” 

“It’s not hard.” 

“If you don’t want to.” She struggled to move, to pull her 
dress down. 

Ken held her there, watching her face, watching the way her 
taut, high, full breasts bobbled in the dim light. “No. Don’t 
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move. Let me—push it in—between your lips. I want to 
push it in.” 

“Why?” 

“God knows. . . . That’s what I want to do.” 

“Like I don’t want you to—?” 

“Oh, hell—” 

“Like I don’t want you to—and you're going to do it any- 
way?” 

Ken shivered. It was exactly the way he had fantasized it, 
whipping himself silly, thinking about doing it to her—in her 
mouth—exactly like that. “Jesus,” he said, “You talk a lot.” 

“J just want to do what you want me to do. .. . Is that 
what you want?” 

“Hell. I guess so. I did. Before you talked me deader even 
than I was.” ‘ 

“Do it then. Go on. Do it.” 

“Oh, hell.” 

“No. I want you to. I won’t act like I want you to—but I 
do.” 

His breathing increasing in tempo, Ken lifted his limp 
member toward the sweet and chiseled perfection of her full 
lips. Jesus, a beautiful doll like this and she was going to 
take it in her head for him. He felt himself growing hard 
again. 

She screamed. Ken leaped away from her. Confused, his 
mind unclear, he yelled helplessly, shaking his head. He sagged 
under the steering wheel, grasping it in both hands. 

Debbi stared at the twisted face beyond Ken at the window. 
She jerked her head around and recognized Bull Yates at the 
door on the other side of the car. 

“Bull. Frank. What you guys want?” Ken said. 

“You know what we want. We been watching you,” Frank 
said, 

“I beat it off twice just watching,” Cliff said. “We want 
some of that naked nookey.” — 

“Cut it out, you guys,” Ken said. “It ain’t like that.” 

“Shut up and get out of there,” Frank Barnett told him. 
“You done had yours, and I do believe it is my turn.” 

“Get out,” Cliff said, “or you want us to drag you out?” 

Frank shoved his upper body through the window and 
caught Ken’s throat in the crook of his huge arm. Then he 
opened the door and dragged Ken out to the pavement. Ken 
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staggered and fell to his knees on the asphalt. He would not 
get up. 

“Look,” he said, “ask her . . . if she wants to. . . okay 
.. . 1 mean, she’s not my girl or anything . . . I hardly 
know her . . . if she wants you guys, okay.” 

“Want or not,” Bull Yates said, “that’s what she gets. One 
at a time. Two at a time. That’s up to her.” 

Debbi lay sprawled half across the car seat. She looked 
around the darkened parking area, in panic. It was as if she 
were alone on this dark planet with these animals. She felt 
sick. If one of them touched her she would vomit all over 
him. She couldn’t let them touch her. She couldn’t. 

She tried to slap her dress down over the high rise of her 
breasts. This angered Bull. “Leave that dress alone, baby. You 
don’t need that dress.” 

She reached over to depress the door lock but even before 
she touched it she saw what a mistake it would be to lock 
herself in with Frank Barnett ready to crawl in from the 
driver’s side. 

Seeing her lunge to lock the door, Bull growled, “Oh, no, 
you don’t.” He caught the door handle, releasing the door, 
and yanked it open. In the instant Bull retreated that half 
step, slightly off-balance, she struck against the inner door 
with both feet. She put all. her strength and all her panic 
into that thrust. She’d get just one chance to get out of here. 
Just one. She gave it all she had. 

Bull staggered backward, the door falling open. Debbi 
lunged for it as it was already closing on her. Behind her, 
Frank Barnett snagged at her hair with his hamlike fist. 

Her feet struck the pavement and she ran past Bull Yates, 
screaming at the top of her voice. She saw only the wan 
twenty-five watt light over the stage exit at the rear of the 
Coliseum, the old Mustang parked there. She ran toward it, 
screaming. 

She didn’t get far. Bull recovered, wheeled around, cursing 
her, and plodded after her. Frank Barnett ran around the car. 
Only Ken Hollins stayed where he was on his knees. His 
body slumped into itself. 

She heard Bull’s drunken rage of laughter and suddenly it 
was as if she were struck from behind by a freight train. Bull 
threw himself in a full body tackle, his shoulder catching her 
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in the small of her back. His arms closed viselike around her 
and she plunged forward, scraping her arms and pelvis and 
thighs and knees on the rough asphalt. She kicked at him, 
screaming. 

“Stop that screaming, you slut,” Bull said. “You keep that 
up, I beat. your face in.” 

He half-turned her as if she were a child and she lay 
staring up at him. She opened her mouth and screamed into 
his face. She saw Frank running toward them, laughing. She 
felt one of Bull’s stubby-fingered hands crush her left breast. 
His doubled fist caught her in the temple. 

The exit light and the distant moon changed places. Bull 
spun out in front of her. She felt his weight crushing down 
upon: her and then suddenly it was lifted away from her, as 
if yanked upward. 

Turning over on her knees, she tried to crawl away. That 
was when she saw Turk Scott. It was like looking up and 
seeing God’s own avenging angel, or Milo Hagen, or Robert 
Redford. It was a scene in her favorite movie that she had 
replayed a thousand times in the past fourteen years. 

Turk’s voice was low, but steady. “That Mustang down 
there. Get in it. Lock the doors. Key’s in the switch. Get the 
hell out of here.” 

She stayed on her knees a moment longer, gazing up at 
Turk. She wanted to cry. He looked so slender, so young 
and no match for either of these animals. “Get out of here,” 
he said again. 

She nodded and leaped up, running. She looked back over 
her shoulder. She saw Bull Yates sprawled out on the pave- 
ment. She saw the cornet case in Turk Scott’s hand like a 
trident, Then, trembling with fear for Turk, she watched 
Frank Barnett slow, crouch, arms out, coming around the 
prostrate body of Bull Yates, looking for a chance to jump 
Turk. “You bastard,” Frank said. “Get out of this.” 

“Come on,” Turk said. “You hot for a piece of ass? I'll cut 
yours off and feed it to you.” 

Huge as he was, Frank hesitated. He saw that Bull did 
not move. He could not tell if Bull were bleeding. He kept 
checking that cornet case in Turk’s hand. He didn’t know 
what Turk had in the other. He kept coming forward, eer 
warily. 
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Suddenly, Frank lunged forward, both arms outstretched. 
Leaning against the Mustang, Debbi screamed around her 
fist. “Turk. Turk, look out.” 

Frank’s massive arms closed on Turk. Turk crouched 
slightly and brought the cornet case upward between Frank’s 
legs, driving it with all his strength into Frank’s crotch. Then 
Turk stepped aside, almost like a ballet dancer, or a matador. 
Vomiting, Frank doubled up and sprawled forward on his face. 

Turk waited a moment, looking down at him. When Frank 
gazed up, vomitus spilling along his chin and neck, and 
snarled, “I'll get you for this, motherfucker,” Turk said, 
“Just when I was feeling sorry for you, too.” He brought 
the cornet case down across the nape of Frank’s neck. Frank 
fell forward on his face and didn’t move. 

Turk turned and walked to the Mustang. He said, “Get in, 
Deb. I'll take you home.” 

She nodded. “They jumped us,” she said, praying he would 
understand. “I came to the dance with Ken Hollins.” 

“I saw you.” 

She almost smiled. “Did you?” - 

“You looked like you were having a good time.” 

“It was fun. But those two—two—” 

“Goons?” 

She nodded. “They jumped us. I guess Ken knew he couldn’t 
fight them. He was no match for both of them.” She winced 
because Ken was bigger than Turk, heavier, if not as tall. 

“Yeah. I guess. But those three are pretty tight buddies. 
Ken’s the quarterback, and they’re his guards. They—run 
around together.” < . 

Her face burned. Jesus. Maybe Ken Hollins had bought 
those three condoms for her, after all—one for himself and 
each of his buddies. She shivered. “I’m so ashamed.” 

“No reason to be. Just because you trusted somebody. No 
teason to feel ashamed of that.” 

She shook her head. “No. I meant—you seeing me like 
that.” 

“You see all kind of things.” 

She burst into helpless tears and he held her gently in his 
arms and let her cry it all out. She pressed her face against 
his chest, the soft inside of his shoulder. She clung to him, 
trembling. “I don’t know what I’d have done if you hadn't 
come along,” she whispered. 
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“T always work late. Extra money. Clean up after the 
dances.” 

Thinking back now, Debbi thought how strange that the 
two men who meant most in her life had never touched her, 
never wanted to, never would. All the men she’d been to bed 
with, and the only two she really loved—if she had any idea 
at all what love was—didn’t know she was alive. 

That night she’d feit as if she’d never stop crying—for her- 
self, for what never was and never would be. 

Riding with Turk in that late night darkness, Debbi felt a 
sense of security she’d never felt before or since. She looked 
at Turk’s profile, the wind bouncing his lank hair on his high 
forehead. She felt that sickness congealing in the pit of her 
stomach. She could be his forever and never want anything 
else, never look at anybody else. She said, voice forlorn, “I 
wish there was—was some way—to thank you.” 

“There is.” He turned toward her and smiled that gentle 
smile that completely wiped her out every time. 

She had nodded, breathless. “All right. What is it?” Any- 
thing she cried out inside, anything. Everything. 

Turk had reached over and closed his fingers for a moment 
on her icy hand. “One thing you can do to thank me, honey,” 
he said. “Know how beautiful you are. Know it. Don’t sell 
yourself cheap, Debbi. Don’t ever sell yourself cheap.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Debbi dozed and slept briefly, fitfully. In her nightmares she 
was thirteen and living in her father’s house on the south 
beach, or she was naked, fighting two men built like Clifford 
Yates and Frank Barnett but with her father’s chilled,.un- 
yielding face. Fists struck her and she ran but could not 
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move at all no matter how swiftly she ran, or how terrified she 
was. Huge flashes of brilliant light exploded in flares behind 
her eyeballs and then faded, yellow and green and red. Then 
the flashing whiteness again, the pummeling fists. She stirred, 
fretting. 

She sank deeper into her mattress and pulled a pillow over 
her head shutting out the painful, flaring light. She did not 
know how long she slept this time. She awoke from a sad 
dream with Sleek shaking her shoulder, his fingers biting into 
the soft flesh beside her throat. She struggled but he would not 
telease her and finally she opened her eyes. He sat on the 
side of the bed, fully dressed. He said, “Come on, hon. Get 
up. Have a cuppa coffee with me.” 

“Oh, Jesus, Sleek, I’m too beat to make coffee.” 

“Already made it.” 

“You? You made coffee and you want me to drink it?” 

“TJ hadda learn. New young chicks we get down at the 
office. Most of them can’t type—none of ’em can make 
decent coffee. . . . Try it. I did real good. Honest. I tasted 
it. Real good. I’m a regular Joe DiMaggio.” He smoothed her 
dark hair back from her face. “I told you. I want to talk to 

ou.” 

“Oh, God.” She shuddered. But Sleek went on sitting 
there. She had to get up. 

He sat in the kitchen at the small white ice-cream table 
that served as their breakfast nook, snack bar and general 
conference area. He blew his black coffee, whipping up 
ripples in his cup, and then he sipped it loudly. She said, 
“Why don’t you drink it out of your saucer? It’d be quieter.” 

“That ain’t polite.” He grinned. She sat down across the 
table from him and he poured coffee into her cup from the 
Mr. Coffee carafe. 

“Must be something important,” she said. “You making 
coffee.” 

“Aw, hon. I know you. You don’t come alive until you've. 
had your coffee in the morning.” 

“What’s the rush coming alive?” 

He winced. He swung his arm to indicate the very condition 
and climate of their lives. “I know you ain’t happy, hon. I 
know that. But here lately, it’s seemed worse, you know?” 

“It is worse.” 
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“Why?” 

Debbi shrugged. “I hate this place, for one thing.” 

Sleek looked up, shocked. When Sleek was sober he 
shocked easily. “This house? It’s a beautiful little house. We 
keep it painted, fixed up, looking good. You loved it when we 
bought it.” 

“I thought I did.” 

“You thought you loved me too.” He waited to be reassured. 

“Yeah. I was young. Stupid.” 

“Oh Jesus, Deb. What do you want?” 

She smiled crookedly. “You got a couple hours?” 

“I got as long as it takes.” 

“Well, I haven’t. I’ve got to get to work.” 

“What do you want, Deb? What do you want from me?” 

“From you? Nothing. Not any more. I’m a big girl now. I 
know better.” 

“Aw, hell, Deb. It ain’t been that bad. Why do you resent 
me?” 

“Because you keep me here in this damned rich man’s town 
where we haven’t got a chance in the world. All those stink- 
ing holier-than-thou, narrow-minded, so-called respectable 
people looking down their noses at us. Who needs it? Who 
needs it, Slick?” 

“It ain’t always going to be that way.” 

“Tt always has been.” 

“I’ve done all I could—” 

“T know that. That’s what makes it worse.” 

“I’m as crazy about you as I was the first time I saw you 
working in old man Castle’s drugstore. You were the prettiest 
girl in town, Deb. You still are.” 

“You better get your eyes checked. I’m old, Sleek. An old 
waitress.” 

“You're not old. Thirty. God. Look at you. Still got your 
shape.” 

“Well, you haven’t got yours. Look at you. Have you 
looked at yourself lately? You know one thing I can’t stand 
on a man, Sleek? Turns me right off. A big round potbelly. 
And you're all belly.” 

He smiled, complacent. “There’s still ole slim Sleek Clayton 
in there somewhere, baby, if you look for him.” 

“Well, I haven’t got time to look for him. I don’t want to 
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look for him.” She laughed, reaching across the table and 
squeezing his arm. “I found him once.and it wasn’t all that 
eat.” 

“You still hate me on account of Jackie Lee, don’t you?” 

“No.” Her dark eyes chilled. “Don’t be a bigger fool than 
you are.” 

“Yes. You do. You blame me. . . . Hell, you don’t have 
to say it in words. I ain’t dumb. You blame me, all right. It 
was bad enough, but then knowin’ you wasn’t ever going to 
forgive me. Why you think I’m gray, Deb? Thirty-six years 
old for God’s sake, and I’m gray.” 

“And fat. Don’t forget fat.” 

“I don’t blame you for hatin’ me. But it wasn’t all my 
fault.” 

“J never said it was your fault.” 

“You never talked about it. Out loud .. . but your eyes 
have said a lot of things, though.” 

“Oh, God, Sleek. Now you can tell what’s in my eyes—” 

“T can see plenty in your eyes—” 

“Try reading my palm, you might do better.” 

“I’m serious. We been married nearly ten years. You get 
to know a person in ten years. ...I know everything 
about you. Everything. Least little expression in your eyes, I 
know what you mean.” 

“You don’t know me at all. You never have.” 

“People get to know each other. They say married couples 
even get to look alike.” 

“God forbid.” 

“Pm not so bad. I used to see every head in the place 
turn around when I walked into the Coliseum on a Saturday 
night. People liked to watch me dance. Sometimes they even 
applauded.” He tilted his chin trying to tauten the flab at 
his chin. “Barrymore himself never had a better profile. Girls 
flipped out over old Sleek Clayton. . . . But it was only you 
I wanted. You I always wanted. You can’t say I haven’t been 
pretty faithful to you all these years. I have. You know I 

ave.” 

She shrugged. “I even know why you have—you couldn't 
get it up for Dolly Parton.” 

Sleek winced, anguish twisting at his lips. Then he tried to 
laugh. “I might. For Dolly Parton, I might.” 

“I’ve got to get to work, Sleek,” 
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He caught her arm, restraining her. “Wait a minute, Deb.” 

“What you want?” 

“¥ got this idea, Deb. Something that can change this 
whole damned world for you. For me. For both of us.” 

“Ho, boy. You’ve invented another inexhaustible battery 
for electric cars.” 

“Come on, Deb. I’ve really got something this time. I know 
I've disappointed you before. I know how.many of my ideas 
have sounded like crazy schemes.” 

“Most of them were crazy schemes.” 

Sleek laughed, exultant, self-confident. She wasn’t im- 
pressed; she’d seen all this before, too. “This time it’s dif- 
ferent. I don’t ask you to take my word, just wait and see. 
This time I’ve got something to work on. I’ve been thinking 
about it for a long time. You know, driving my cabs I hear 
a lot of things. I’ve found out why this Cheezem J. Christian 
is in town—he’s a rock concert promoter.” 

She shook her head. “You going to let him promote you in 
your own rock concert? Or are you planning to share the 
stage with Dolly Parton? If you advertised that you guaranteed 
to get it up—with Dolly Parton—right on stage—you might 
have something. Otherwise, I’ve got to go to work.” 

“Listen to me. I’m on solid-rock ground this time. I know 
Iam. I got the taxi franchise for Kings Bay. Right?” 

“Who in hell but Jack L. Clayton would want it? 

“That gives me a head start. Puts me in on the ground 
floor. Gives me a chance to get rich quick.” 

“Another chance to get rich quick.” 

“Enough to buy a new fleet of cabs. To put something 
aside. To be ready when a really big break does come along.” 

Deb grimaced. “Another world-beating idea from the dead- 
beat of the world.” She stood up and paced the room im- 
patiently. “Why don’t you face facts, Sleek? If I didn’t work 
ten hours a day at the Paris Restaurant, you couldn’t pay 
your gambling debts. or drink your beer. You couldn’t pay 
your garage-maintenance debts on your broken-down taxis if 
I didn’t bring in money.” 

He nodded, his face pallid, his eyes fixed on the floor. 

“T know all that. You think J don’t know how hard you 
work? How good you are? How much too good you are for 
me? I know all that. That’s why I keep trying to come up 
with some idea that will make things easier for you.” 
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“Just don’t do me any favors, Sleek.” She took up her 
shabby handbag from the table. She had secured one of the 
straps with a large safety pin. She saw new bags in Bick- 
ford’s Department Store, but there was always something she 
needed the money for—something more urgent. She sighed 
heavily. Sometimes she wished oné of Sleek’s wild dreams 
would come true. She’d buy herself a new handbag. A hundred 
new handbags. She shook the shabby handbag in Sleek’s face. 
“There it is, Sleek. There is one of the facts of our life. Look 
at that bag. That’s our life, Sleek. You with your big dreams 
and me with a handbag that’d be a Goodwill reject.” 

He flinched. “I know, baby. I know. And I’m sorry. But 
I swear to you. This time it is going to be different.” 

“You know how many times I’ve heard you say that, Sleek? 
This time it’s going to be different. Sometimes I hear it in 
my sleep.” 

“All right, damn it. You’ve made your point. Pm a failure. 
A sloppy, fat, thirty-six-year-old failure. But by God it ain't 
from not trying. And this time is going to be different. 
They'll have to have parking and transportation for this big 
rock-and-pop concert Christian is going to stage in the new 
civic auditorium at Easter.” 

She spoke flatly. “Except the auditorium won’t be finished 
by Easter.” 

“They're going to finish it in time, Deb. But that hasn’t 
anything to do with me. Just parking, transportation and taxi 
franchises. That’s all I want. I ain’t greedy.” 

“Oh? Is that all?” Debbi looked as if she might laugh, 
might surely cry. She did neither. She chewed at her full 
underlip and shook her head, gazing at Sleek as if he were 
a strange specimen under glass. 

“You think parking and transportation won't be a big 
plum—with all them famous rock-stars and their back-up 
singers and bands and troupes coming in here?” 

“Oh, I do. Even I can see how big a plum that will be. But 
which one of those rich bastards downtown is going to let 
Sleek Clayton get franchises like that?” 

He got up from the table, too excited to sit still. “Well, 
that’s it. This time I can get what I want. And I know how. 
And I know where to get it.” 

She shook her head. “I hate to see you get hit in the mouth 
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again, Sleek. You don’t need any more gray hairs. Stick to 
what you’ve got, will you?” 

“The parking franchise! Think of it, Deb! Nobody parks on 
city-owned property within ten blocks of that auditorium 
without paying ole Sleek Clayton parking fees—” 

“Oh, Sleek—” 

“And transportation franchise! Rented Cadillacs and Lin- 
colns and Mercurys. Trucks and vans. No commercial hauler 
or limousine moves without ole Sleek Clayton getting paid— 
first.” He strode about the room, seeing in his mind how it 
must be. He nodded, smiling. “And taxis. Twenty miles from 
here to the airport in Tampa. You got any idea what that 
will add up to? Do you, Deb? Do you see? Ole Sleek ain’t 
‘dumb, after all. We had some bad -breaks. But no ‘more. It’s 
all downhill—and the wind at our backs.” 

“It sounds great, Sleek. And it almost makes sense this_ 
time. Except it’s too good. Can’t you see that? Those fat cats 
aren't going to let you rake off cream like that. Stick to your 
beer, Sleek. . . . Please, hon, do it for me. ... You'll 
have another dream. A bigger and a better one... . But 
they'll hurt you on this one, Sleek. You stray out of your 
league, those rich boys down at the city hall will play rough. 
They'll crush you, Sleek. They'll even take away your taxi 
franchise if you push them.” She thought it over. “They 
might do it now, even if you don’t push them. Don’t make 
waves, baby. Please.” 

Sleek’s lips grayed out. “I’m not giving up on this thing, 
Deb.” 

“Go have a beer... . I'll see you tonight.” 

“I don’t want a beer.” 

She laughed. “There won’t dawn the day you don’t want a 
beer.” She patted his belly. “You know what I heard, Sleek? 
I heard that 20 percent of the beer drinkers drink 80 percent 
of all beer consumed. . . . And I just figured out another 
Statistic: 90 percent of the beer you drink goes to your belly— 
and your head—as fat.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Debbi drove along Azalea Street to the Memorial Causeway 
but did not turn her old Dodge toward downtown. Instead she 
headed it east across the humped-back bay bridge to the 
Kings Bay cemetery on the mainland. 

The wrought-iron fences were rusted and rickety on both 
sides of the pillared entrance to the burial grounds. The 
narrow old roads had been built to accommodate single- 
carriage traffic, with plots laid out and fenced close to the 
pocket pavement. The morning was quiet, oppressively still, 
huge oaks dripping Spanish moss, curtains concealing the 
scampering of squirrel, and headstones grayed with age, 
silent sentinels. 

She parked beside a small grassy plot beneath a bay tree 
near the rear of the cemetery. She sat for some moments 
gripping the steering wheel. She stared at the single small 
grave and headstone. She wished Sleek hadn’t mentioned 
Jackie Lee. Just thinking about their baby always upset her, 
brought unhappiness gorging up through her, and always 
would. 

Sleek had mentioned their dead baby only in one more of 
his usual attempts to elicit pity. But she didn’t pity him. He 
had been genuinely brokenhearted when their. baby died. She 
granted him this. But he had recovered. 

She got out of the car and walked to the small grave. She 
read the headstone for the uncounted time: 


JACKIE LEE CLAYTON 
Aged: 3 months. 
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Debbi’s eyes brimmed with tears. She’d had. her baby for 
such a brief and tragic time. Jackie Lee’s birth had been 
difficult. Finally she’d been delivered through Caesarian sec- 
tion. 

Jackie had been such a lovely, perfect miniature of the 
beauty she would never grow to be. 

Deb: shivered. She’d experienced such a sense of exaltation 
and accomplishment and pride and love at Jackie’s birth. 
Every good and pleasing word in the lexicon of delight 
suffused her mind and heart. She forgave everyone all tres- 
passes against her. She loved the world and found it beautiful. 
Women had been conceiving and delivering babies since time 
began, but this was her first. It made her feel as if there was 
nothing she could not achieve now. This was the baby that was 
going to change her world. Some women are born to be 
liberated, to be business women, career-oriented. She under- 
‘stood these urges and wished them well. But even in the 
world of Gloria Steinem, some women can still be fulfilled 
and exalted in motherhood. God help her, she’d found she was 
one of them. 

Only the thought that she was to give birth to her own 
baby had sustained her through nine months of unalloyed 
hell. It began with morning sickness that left her nauseated, 
vomiting helplessly and drove Sleek, gasping and retching, 
from the house. One of her sisters had to come in and take 
care of her. 

The gynecologist Sleek chose to deliver his heir was the 
wealthiest medic in town. Dr. Anthony Currier belonged to 
one of the oldest, most socially prominent families on the 
island. He was in his forties, trim-waisted from much tennis, 
sailing and dieting. His balding head was bronzed, his blue 
eyes appeared sun-bleached and his clipped mustache and 
dark lips made his teeth glisten whitely. 

Deb found Dr. Currier to be an unmitigated son of a bitch. 
On her first visit,..after she’d filled in health, credit and 
insurance resumés, she was shown into a sparklingly aseptic 
examination room. “Undress,” the office nurse said and 
handed her a folded white sheet that smelled fresh and new. 

Naked, Deb sat on the examination table. She gazed at the 
stirrups, the levers and the adjustable steps that gave the 
apparatus something of the appearance of a medieval torture 
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cot. She shook out the white sheet, covered herself and sat 
shivering as she waited. 

It seemed to her she waited an eternity in that chilled crib. 
At last Dr. Currier came in. The nurse accompanied him, as 
is standard procedure, but the doctor at once sent her out 
and locked the door. The nurse did not return. 

Dr. Currier stood smiling at Deb. He rubbed his pinkly 
scrubbed, carefully. manicured hands together. Deb felt her 
heart sink. Without even being able to say why, she didn’t 
like this man. He said, in the warmest tone: “So we think 
we're pregnant, do we?” 7 

“I don’t know about you, but I know I am.” 

He laughed, his pale eyes seeming colorless in his dark 
face. “Well, we'll see about that. You make the babies, Pll 
make the jokes.” He took the sheet from her and tossed it 
to the floor behind him. “We don’t need this, do we? We'll be 
real intimate friends before this confinement ends, eh?” He 
slipped on large, dark-hued glasses which concealed almost 
the entire upper half of his face. “These glasses magnify, cut 
down reflected glare from the lights,” he explained, smiling. 
Still, all Deb could think was that those glasses made him 
look like a fearful bandit or an oppossum. 

Shivering, she lay down as he told her, placed her feet in 
the stirrups on each side of the examination table. He stepped 
in between her wide-spread legs. For what seemed an eternity 
she stared down at the top of his sun-bronzed bald head. 

She had no idea what he was doing, but she accepted it as 
routine examination. He wore skin-tight rubber gloves gen- 
erously coated with K-Y jelly. His middle finger probed 
deeply into her anus. She cried out, more because she could 
not understand the necessity for such a test than from any 
discomfort. She didn’t like the way he worked his finger in 
and out but she warned herself he was the doctor and perhaps 
every first examination was total and agonizing like this. 

Finally, he looked up, his finger still thrusting deeply inside 
her anus, and smiled. “You are pregnant. Your muscular 
and tendon reflexes seem excellent. Excellent condition. Your 
age is perfect for an easy delivery. I foresee no trouble at all.” 

The words were normal but the whole time he delivered 
a monologue on childbirth, he was working his finger back 
and forth. 
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“Do you have to do that?” she said. 

“Looks as if I do, doesn’t it?” His tone was chilled, but 
after a moment more he stopped, withdrew his finger. He 
removed his glove, washed his hands. 

He turned again and told her to turn over on her hands and 
knees on the table. She did so. He drew his hands over the 
flat planes of her belly and thighs for what seemed an 
incredible time. He held her pubic mound cupped in his palm 
and, with his fingers, deftly parted the layers of her mons 
labia. His left hand moved upward from her belly, cupping, 
molding and massaging her breasts. He rolled each nipple in 
his fingers until it stood marble hard. 

His breathing had increased in tempo though he continued 
to chat in that oily conversational tone. She had no idea what 
he was saying. She had long since stopped listening to him. 

He told her to lie down again. He continued to hold her 
mound in his hand. When she tried to put her legs together 
and press his hand away, he ordered sharply, “Put your feet 
back in the stirrups, please.” 

She obeyed though all she wanted by now was to get out of 
this crib. He continued kneading and caressing her breasts 
with his left hand. He pushed his fingers upward into her 
vagina. “Now we're going to test our muscle tone down 
here,” he said. ‘Would you close on my finger please? .. . 
Tightly ... as tight as you can.... Again... .” As he 
spoke he worked his finger faster inside her. 

She gazed up at him, her flushed face pallid, and eyes cold. 
Then she saw the erection in his trousers, obviously, thrust- 
ingly rigid. She jerked away from his hands and sat up. 
“That’s enough,” she said. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“The examination is over,” she said. 

“Pll tell you when it’s over, Mrs. Clayton.” 

“Tm leaving.” 

“Don’t be a fool. Lie still.” He stood between her wide- 
spread legs.and reached down to unzip his trousers. She put 
both her feet against his hips and pushed. He toppled half 
across the room and fell heavily against the wall. “You stay 
away from me,” she said. “Or Dll scream.” 

“That will be a damned futile thing to do,” he said. “Don't 
be one of those hysterical women.’ 
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He remained leaning against the wall watching her with a 
faint smile as she dressed hurriedly, haphazardly, putting on 
only her underpants, dress and shoes. She stuffed her stock- 
ings and bra in her handbag as she went out the door. She 
met no one in the rear offices, no one in the reception room. 
God knew how long he’d kept her there. They were alone in 
the building. 

The exit door was locked and, trembling with rage, Deb 
had to wait for Dr. Currier to open it for her. He’d recovered 
his natural elan. He smiled at her and said, “If you didn’t 
want it, Mrs. Clayton,” he said. “You shouldn’t have led me 
on. You shouldn’t have tried to seduce me.” 

She just looked at him and walked out. 


Sleek was enraged when Deb refused to return to the 
leading gynecologist west of Tampa. “Want the best for my 
baby,” he told her. “I’ve already paid the first three-hundred- 
dollar installment.” 

“I hope you can get your money back,” was all she said. 

He couldn't. d 

Deb shocked Sleek and stunned all her friends, family, 
acquaintances, customers and coworkers with her selection of 
her obstetrician. 

She. was one of the first people in Kings Bay to go to the 
newly opened offices of Dr. Gordon Hillway. Dr. Hillway 
was not only an unproved medic, recently out of residency 
at some northern hospital, Dr. Hillway was black. 

She’d never felt more secure, more comfortable or at ease 
than she did with Dr. Hillway and his black assistant. The 
nurse remained at the young doctor’s side during the entire 
examination. 

As Dr. Hillway made his inquiry into her physical condition, 
he talked easily about why he’d been fool enough to open 
offices in a town in which his was the single black family. 
“This island is my home. I was born here,” he said. “We are 
Kings Bay’s token niggers.” 

He told her that his family had once been slaves on an 
Alabama plantation named Blackoaks. After the Civil War 
when Negroes were freed, his great-grandfather, Old Tom, 
had been allowed to choose the twenty-acre parcel of land 
which was to be his total payment for faithful service on the 
vast old cotton farm. 
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Old Tom had chosen well, too well to please the white 
people who resided near and coveted that prime acreage. Old 
Tom selected land that had to be cleared on hillocks beyond 
the open plantation fields. He took as his name—on the deed 
which registered his ownership of property in the county 
recorder’s office—Old Tom Hillway. “Because he lived on the 
hill way from the plantation,” Gordon said. “Old Tom was a 
Hausa black and his woman—whom he married when he was 
freed—was a mulatto named Laura. They say they truly loved 
each other as few people ever do in this life. Tom got up at 
dawn to clear the land and plow it. Laura left my grandfather 
and the other children in the house to fix breakfast: She’d 
go out to walk the early morning fields beside the plow with 
Old Tom. Nobody ever knew what it was they had to talk 
about so much.” 

The doctor laughed. “My grandfather married a quadroon 
girl he met in Charleston, South. Carolina, and he went there 
to live. He tended yards for rich white people, repaired their 
roofs, painted, did any odd jobs he could find. My father 
helped him, and became an expert gardener, and it was on one 
of these jobs that my father met Mr. Beckwith Granger.” 

“The big house up on the point,” Debbi said. 

Dr. Hillway nodded. “Mr. Granger had inherited a fortune 
in milling, had multiplied it in lumber and shipping and air 
transportation and hotels and at forty-five retired to Florida 
to that big old monstrosity of a house up on Hurricane Pass. 
Well, Mr. Granger brought my father and mother with him 
to Kings Bay. There was some vocal protesting at first. But 
many things mitigated in my father’s favor. He was a horti- 
culturist without equal—though entirely self-educated. Mr. - 
Granger paid him a terrific salary—even in those days. He 
made more than many of the so-called well-off white people 
on the island. And he was a deep tan—colored man and my 
mother—well, people said she looked like Lena Horne. .. . 
But we were black..Never pretended anything else, or wanted 
anything else. My father knew who he was, what he was. And 
besides, Mr. Granger was not only incredibly wealthy, he was 
unbelievably stubborn. Immovable. He bought a four-bed- 
room house on Windward Avenue, near his place and: in- 
stalled my parents in it. They moved in—the only black 
family on this island.” 
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He shook his head, musing. “I don’t know how well we 
were accepted. I guess we never were, really. We. were 
tolerated. I had to go twenty miles each way to school 
everyday in West Tampa.” 

“But you went to high school here in town,” Debbi said. 

He smiled. “That’s right. By order of the Kings Bay school 
board. I was the best running back in the high school at 
Tampa.” He laughed, recalling. “Kings Bay not only wanted 
me, they needed me. I played three years for them, got a 
scholarship to Florida State—and the rest is legend.” 

Debbi liked Dr. Hillway. Most importantly, she trusted him 
implicitly. 

“You have a narrow pelvis, Mrs. Clayton,” Dr. Hillway 
told her as she dressed. “You may not have an easy delivery, 
but we'll take the best care of you we know how.” 

Sleek was infuritated when he found she’d chosen Dr. 
Hillway. Sleek was in no sense a racist. He had grown up ina 
northern town where his two best friends were blacks. But he 
faced the facts, he told her. People would talk, laugh, whisper. 

“So let ’em,” Debbi said. 

“And if something happens to that baby—goddamn it, if 
something happens and you could of had the best possible 
care—and a white doctor . . . well, goddamn it,” he said 
ineffectually. 


She was too ill to work the entire first seven months. After 
she changed doctors she’d felt slightly better, but realized this 
was probably just improved mental attitude. 

She was at home one afternoon in her third month when 
Francie Gannon showed up. Deb had thought she knew 
everybody in town, but she’d never seen Francie before. 
Francie was tall, slender. She looked as if she were chronically 
startled, her blue eyes wide and her brows arched. Her thin, 
eager face seemed a pale setting which her vivid red mouth 
dominated like some ostentatious, if bogus gem. Those lips 
curved in a faint, unyielding smile. 

“Only been down here a few months,” Francie said. “Work 
out at the Holiday Star Motel on the beach. Y’ know? In 
charge of linens, Got a room out there as part of my pay. 
- . . That’s where I met Sleek.” 

“Sleek?” 
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“Your husband. You know your husband, don’t you?” 
asked that smiling mouth. 

“I thought J did.” 

_ “Well, ll come right out with it, Mrs. Clayton. Sleek 
wants to marry me.” 

Debbi stared at the girl, shaking her head, incredulous. At 
last she said, “Well, that’s too bad. He’s married to me—or 
did he tell you I was his mother?” 

“He told me about you. About how you don’t care for 
sex—” 

“My God. I got pregnant.” Her tone hardened. “I am 
pregnant.” 

“Well, I know that. And Sleek expects to pay all your 
expenses and all.” 

“You're damned right he does.” 

“But—as for the rest of it—that’s all over, Sleek says. He 
wants a divorce. He says you won’t give him one. That’s why 
I came to see you.” 

“He’s never mentioned your name,” 

“Well, that’s just not true. That’s a lie, Mrs. Clayton. That 
just happens not to be true at all. He’s told you about me. 
And he’s told me about you, too. How you refuse to divorce 
him, even when you don’t want him anymore, and even 
when you know how much he loves me—like that and all.” 

“You may as well get out.” 

Francie didn’t stir. “You got no right to stand between us 
like this.” 

“I don’t know anything about standing between you. I know 
nothing about you. This will have to be settled between me 
and—my husband.” 

“You got no right to keep us apart.” 

“How can you come in my house—?” 

“It’s Sleek’s house, you know—” 

“And talk to me about right. And rights.” Debbi stood up. 
She felt dizzy. The room spun crazily. She steadied herself 
against the club chair. “Get out.” 

Francie shook her head. “It won’t do you any good to go 
on fighting like this. Sleek loves me. He doesn’t love you. He 
never has. He told me. You just hang on to him—for his 
money.” 

Ill as she was, Deb almost laughed. “Jesus Christ. Get- out 
of here.” 
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The smile remained fixed on those merry lips. “And what 
will you do if I don’t?” 

“I’m going to vomit all over you, I'll tell you that.” 

She just made it to the bathroom. When finally she re- 
turned to the parlor, Francie Gannon was gone. She sagged 
into the chair and put her head back. 


Sleek looked sick. “Francie? Oh hell, Deb. She’s nuts, that’s 
all.” 

“And you never promised to marry her?” 

“Why would I do that?” 

“To get into her pants.” 

“I didn’t have to promise anything to get in her pants. We 
had a couple drinks, that’s all. She was in the bar at the 
Holiday Star. At one of them booths. She gave me. head. 
Right there in that booth—less than thirty minutes after I met 
her. That started it.” 

“And this finishes it. I hope you two will be very happy. I 
think you deserve each other.” 

He shook his head, looking sicker than ever. He reached 
out to touch her, didn’t dare, and dropped his hands at his 
sides. “What you talking about, Deb?” 

“You. I want you to get out of here.” — 

“Are you crazy? Where would I go?” 

“Who knows? Who cares? Francie has this slick room out 
at the beach. Go there.” 

“Stop it. You’re being hysterical.” 

“You think I’m hysterical? You don’t know hysterical. You 
get out of here or you'll really see hysterical. Don’t touch me. 
Don’t think you'll ever touch my baby. Get out.” 

At first he laughed, trying to grab her in his arms. Then, 
when she fought him, he sagged, shoulders round, crying. “I 
ain’t leaving here. You hear me? I ain’t leaving my baby. 
I ain’t going nowhere. Now, goddamn it, you come to your 
senses.” 

“Tt have come to my senses, For the first time since I 
married you.” When he caught her in his arms again, she 
struggled free. He struck her across the face with the back of 
his hand. She fell heavily to the floor. 

He stood over her, crying. “It’s your fault. I never wanted 
to hit you. .. . You got to listen, damn it. So I made a 
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mistake. I ain’t never said I was perfect. I done something 
wrong. But you ain’t throwing me out over it... . You 
ain’t. ... I won’t go. I-ain’t going nowhere. So you can just 
get up and quit acting like I hurt you.” 

She did not move. 


Somehow they lived through those traumatic weeks. But 
instead of gaining weight under the controlled plan Dr. Hill- 
way prepared for her, she lost ten pounds. She looked like 
hell, knew it and didn’t give a damn. 

However, Sleek’s unremitting pleading for forgiveness 
gradually pushed Francie Gannon out of their lives. 

Then in Deb’s eighth month, Dr. Hillway said, “I believe I 
should turn you over to Dr. Currier.” 

“No. I won't go.” 

“If not Dr. Currier, then some other white doctor. Maybe 
Dr. Elmer Blaisdell.” 

“Why? I want you to deliver my baby.” 

“Yes. I know your problems. I know you. I care about 
you. But this is a practical matter of best care. The Kings 
Bay hospital has refused to allow me operating privileges.” 

“How can they do that?” 

“Very easily. They voted me out. They say I am not 
qualified. What they mean is I am black.” 

“It looks like they’d be so proud of you. All those headlines 
in football. High school here. State University. They should 
be so proud.” 

“It appears that they are indeed proud. As well as some- 
what surprised that I got a medical degree. They insist they 
have standards at the hospital which they feel I could not 
meet.” 

“Then I'll have the baby at home.” 

Dr. Hillway smiled, his deep brown eyes warm. “I’d agree 
wholeheartedly. Under ordinary conditions. However there 
are some—unusual signs—we can’t take unnecessary risks.” 

“Then I’ll have’to go to a hospital in Tampa.” 

“We could do that. Of course. But—a baby doesn’t always 
arrange its arrival on a predictable schedule.” 

“Well, you’re my doctor and we'll have to work out some- 
thing.” 

He touched her shoulder gently. “We will. Don’t worry. 
We will.” 
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The Tampa newspapers, the papers of surrounding cities 
were vociferous in their protesting of the discrimination 
against Dr. Hillway in Kings Bay. The hospital was polite but 
adamant. Dr. Hillway would be subjected to an examination 
which, when and if passed, would entitle him to all hospital 
privileges. This was not a matter of discrimination, they 
insisted. Then why were Caucasian doctors not subjected to 
such examinations as a prior condition to their being granted 
hospital privileges? We have standards, was the hospital’s odd 
answer. We must be satisfied that these standards, will be 
maintained. The Kings Bay Herald editorially endorsed and 
supported, without reserve, the actions of the hospital board. 
These dedicated men were, the Herald said, to be lauded, not 
to be condemned by emotional bleeding hearts. After all, the 
hospital had not barred Dr. Hillway because of color. They 
asked merely that he prove to their satisfaction, his com- 
petency. Was this too much to ask? Whether white doctors 
were required to submit to such inquiry was not relevant. 

The week before Deb went into labor, Dr. Hillway called 
her on the telephone with good news. “The Osteopathic 
Clinic here in Kings Bay,” he said, “has agreed to permit me 
to use their pediatrics facilities and staff. You'll be fine. You 
have nothing to worry about.” 

Famous last words. .. . 


Leaning against the bole of the bay tree, Debbi stared at 
her baby’s grave. Someone had stolen the little bouquet of 
artificial baby’s breath buds she’d placed in a vase at the 
headstone. 

She exhaled, remembering the delivery. It had been such a 
cruel and prolonged birth. Under the effects of local anesthe- 
sia, Deb had watched Dr. Hillway work. Nothing had 
reality except the doctor. He moved in a warm, gray haze. 
Everyone else, everything else was in shadow. At last she 
was placed under total sedation and the baby taken in Caesar- 
ian quarter. 

Poor little Jackie Lee. She was so beautiful. So tiny. So 
fragile. It was as if she’d used all her strength getting into the 
world. Debbi took her baby home and dressed it in all the 
dresses she’d sewn for it during the months of pregnancy. She 
held it and sang to it and breast-fed it. And Sleek couldn’t 
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stay away from the house long enough to oversee his taxi 
business. 

They were happier than they had ever been. Perhaps truly 
happy together for the first and last time, looking neither 
ahead to Sleek’s latest impossible dream, nor backward to 
irreparable hurt. They lived for Jackie. They lived in her and 
found each other in her. 

One morning the baby simply didn’t wake up. It was as 
though she were just too tired to live any more. She could not 
do it. Deb sat immobile, holding her. 

Dr. Hillway came. His eyes filled with tears, but in the end, 
he was as helpless as she. “She just couldn’t make it,” Dr. 
Hillway said. “Some make it. Some don’t. No one’s to blame: 
No one.” 

Debbie had nodded as if she understood, but only to set 
him free, to let him leave in peace. Sleek sank to his knees on 
the floor, crying. He said only once, “Maybe if we’d had a 
white doctor— 

“You bastard,” Debbi said. “Don’t say that, you eal aie: 
Don’t ever say that again.” 

He never did. But the baby’s death wasn’t the only death. 
After they buried Jackie Lee, they returned to an empty 
house, an empty life. After that day, everything was dead 
between her and Sleek. .. . 


Sleek waited only until Deb backed her car out of the drive 
and headed off for work. Feeling excitement and anticipation 
building in his veins, the way it did when he was hot on a 
winning streak, he went into the third bedroom. Once it had 
been a nursery. He shook this thought away. Now it was used 
as Deb’s sewing room—she made all their drapes and most of 
her dresses. She could have been a professional seamstress if 
there was any real money in it. He’d investigated this pos- 
sibility thoroughly. The room was also a catchall for useless 
junk a couple collects over the years, and was his “office at 
home” that was still allowable on his income tax because of 
the dispatch phone. The office part of the room consisted of a 
battered old desk he’d bought for twelve dollars and which 
Deb had stripped down and made gleam like something new 
and expensive. His typewriter was an aged manual portable. 
The dispatch telephone, which drove him crazy at all hours 
unless he switched it off, sat atop the cluttered desk. 
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He had no interest in any of this. He went directly to the 
three-drawered metal filing cabinet that sat upon an old 
ornately carved table in a corner. In this cabinet he collected 
the manifests, the driver’s reports, his bills and receipts. If 
the IRS ever wanted any answers on his taxi operation, they’d 
find them here. Only they never questioned anything. He 
continued year after year to show his honest loss and IRS 
agreed with his assessment: he was not worth an audit. What- 
ever his CPA reported was likely as near the sad truth as 
anyone would get. Hell, he wasn’t a crook, or dumb. “You 
got to be d-u-m-b to fool around with ole Uncle,” he said 
aloud. Hell, whatever else he was, he wasn’t dumb. 

He grinned. His latest brainstorm proved he was a smart 
gee just waiting for a break. Luck entered into everything. 
He believed this wholeheartedly. You had to have moxie, and 
you had to be on your toes, alert to opportunity, but unless 
you had just a little luck, you were s.o.1. 

He’d spent a lot of years behind the eight bail. Like the guy 
who invented Six-Up and then committed suicide when it 
failed, he’d been close plenty of times. Well, it was all going 
to be different. 

Hell, Debbi hated to hear those words after all these years. 
He couldn’t blame her. She’d heard them often enough, God 
knew. But this time they meant something. He would make it 
all up to her. She had worked like a slave and she never had 
anything, never asked anything. Hell, that handbag was shame- 
ful. He would make it all up to her. Sure, he knew how she 
felt toward him—the way he’d failed her. He understood the 
resentment that she tried to hide. “Hell, I know. I ain’t 

“dumb,” he said aloud. 

He opened the lower filing cabinet drawer. It squealed 
drily. He pulled up the straight chair Deb used in her sewing. 

He found the record sheet he sought with little difficulty. 
It was two years old but he had known it would be readily 
recoverable. He kept a clean file. At the top of the page he 
had scrawled a name, a name that was going to sponsor him 
right into the big leagues of local finance: Lloyd Sherwood. 

There were innumerable sheets of paper in Clayton’s filing 
cabinet with Lloyd Sherwood’s name on them. This was 
simply explained. Sherwood was 2 man who liked to move 
around town by taxi. He could call the taxi office and have a 
cab waiting outside his office door in minutes. Also, Sher- 
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wood had no idea such a total and complete record was kept 
by the cab company; every time he had been picked up by one 
of Sleek’s aged hacks there was a record of where he’d been 
met and where he’d been set down and at what time. 

Sleek grinned. You cast your bread upon the waters. There 
was a third and decisive reason why Lioyd Sherwood liked to 
use Clayton’s Yellow Cabs in transacting his business around 
town. Sherwood was cheap, practically a deadbeat. He was 
rich—God only knew how wealthy, and then only if God 
understood triple-entry bookkeeping. In recent months, 
though, the IRS had been investigating Sherwood’s finances 
and were beginning to garner some inkling of Sherwood’s 
assets. But, Christ, he was cheap. 

Sherwood used the cab service for free—as if it were his 
personal-service enterprise. Never in ail the years Sleek had 
held his franchise had Lloyd Sherwood ever tipped one of his 
drivers, or offered to buy a gallon of gasoline, or to pay one 
of these chits that mounted like waste paper in Sleek’s files. 

Sherwood ran what he called “a convenience charge ac- 
count” with the cab company. He rode, the driver computed 
the charge on a chit, turned it in at the company office in lieu 
of cash. Sleek collected the charge slips and Sherwood had 
yet to pay a dime. 

Standing before his filing cabinet, Sleek grinned. He had 
never once protested the arrangement Sherwood had set up 
with his cab company. Sherwood rode, he abused his privilege, 
and he never paid. Though Sleek’s hacks sagged annually into 
shabbier disrepair, Sleek’s exclusive taxi franchise was 
automatically renewed and completely protected. Right now, 
Sieek considered his losses the greatest bargain of. his financial 
life. 

Sleek. glanced upward. “Thank you, God,” he said aloud. 
A plan was simmering in his mind at this moment. Because 
Lloyd Sherwood never paid his debts—while likely deducting 
them from his income tax as business expenses—because 
Lloyd Sherwood would rather call a cab than walk half a 
block, he, Jack L. Clayton was going to be rich. “Thank you, 
God,” he said again. 

He stared at that charge bill, the date, the departure point, 
the destination, the time. He put his head back, laughing 
aloud. He pressed the paper carefully against his lips and 
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_kissed it enthusiastically. He gazed lovingly at the printed - 
chit. “Jesus, you look good,” he said. He laughed. “You look 
better even than Dolly Parton.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Dr. Gordon Hillway turned his late-model Pinto into the 
concrete driveway that curved beyond a hibiscus hedge 
through St. Augustine grass, aged water oaks and decorative 
shrubs and plants set out by his father and tended lovingly 
by the old man until his death. 

Dr. Hillway’s. home looked deceptively similar to all the 
other well-kept residences along Windward Drive. Gordon 
knew better. His place was marked, set apart as surely as if a 
giant swastika burned in gaudy neons outside it twenty-four 
hours a day. The only black family on the island lived here. 

He parked his car behind the old Buick that Mary drove, 
glad she was home. “It hasn’t been an easy day,” he told her 
when he came into the large sunken living room that over- 
looked, through wide glass doorways, a new swimming pool 
sunk in the formal garden that had been his father’s special 
pride. “Seeing you makes it a little more remote, if no 
easier.” 

Mary gazed up from the low, overstuffed love seat in 
which she had prostrated herself in total exhaustion. She was 
in her middle twenties but seemed much younger, her slender 
body still girlish and firm, her creamy chocolate flesh so 
smooth it looked tasty. He bent over and tasted her cheek. 
She was so lovely and loving that he had hesitated bringing 
her here to Kings Bay. 

“It's my home,” he had told her. “I know what to expect. I 
can take it. ’'ve been taking it all my life.” 
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She’d smiled, warmth that gleamed in even whited teeth 
and glowed in the depths of her liquid black eyes. “You 
mean Whitey?” She shook her head. “I haven’t exactly grown 
up in a vacuum.” 

“My family is the only black family over there,” he'd 
warned. “We were tolerated as long as my father and old 
Granger lived. People could say father was Granger’s nigger 
and besides Tom Hillway knew his place. He said yes sir 
and yes ma’am to every white person he met. He removed 
his hat. He was a nigger who knew his place. I don’t know 
who said it, but living north and south, I’ve found it’s really 
true: in the south they don’t. care how close a black gets 
just so he doesn’t get too high; in the north they don’t care 
how high he gets just so he doesn’t get too close. ... My 
father lived according to the mules.” He laughed. “These folks 
were not sure about me. They were proud of their nigger when 
I won a four-year university scholarship. After all, it took 
me away from Kings Bay, and it made headlines every fall. 
But they began to be less sure when I entered medical school. 
What was I trying to do? Didn’t I know my place? They were 
downright doubtful when I passed, fifth in my class. But they 
kind of forgave when I interned way up in Philadelphia. That 
was a nice, safe, respectful distance, and maybe I wouldn’t 
come home again. Well, they just couldn’t cope with it when I 
said I was returning here to practice medicine. Medicine? A 
doctor? A nigger?” 

“TI can endure anything, as long as I’m with you,” Mary 
had said. 

“It won't be easy.” 

She’d smiled and kissed him. “TI like it hard. You know 
that.” 

Now, years later in Kings Bay, Gordon asked her what 
kind of day she had had. 

She shrugged. “I’m having trouble getting enough names on 
my petition. I may not be able to run for the city com- 
mission.” fe: 

He smiled. “I knew you were a nigger when I married you, 
but why didn’t you tell me you were an activist nigger?” 

Mary kissed him lightly. “Because I wasn’t—until I moved 
here. Until I saw how that man Lloyd Sherwood runs that 
commission to suit himself. Until they wouldn’t let you use the 
hospital facilities.” 
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“I’ve done all right without them.” 

“You haven’t done nearly. as well as you could have—as 
you deserve. What patients do you get in a town like this? 
Tourists. Emergency housecalls the white doctors won’t make. 
A few poor fishing-family whites. Servants of the rich—” 

“There’s a lot of them.” 

“You don’t know how many people resent the treatment 
you're getting. Names I do get on my petition are in protest 
of the dirty deal you're getting at the hospital.” 

“Your getting on that city council isn’t going to increase 
the hospital’s or the commission’s devotion toward us.” 

“Y don’t. want them to like us—unless they want to. And 
some of them do. You know that, even though you joke 
about it. What I want is for them to let us live—as we 
deserve to live, as we have a right to live, the style of life we 
work for and earn. All I ask is what is right, no more.” 

“IT don’t know much about right. When the town needed 
me to play football, they made a place for me in their high 
school. They treated me well. No, they did. All of them. I 
can’t complain about anything. I was treated as well as any- 
one, better than a lot of the poorer class white kids.” 

“Did they ever truly let you forget you were different?” 

“Hell, J never forgot it. I never acted the way my father 
had. I never went around with my hat in my hand, bowing 
and scraping. I hit as hard on that football field as anybody. 
else did, harder maybe, and I stood up for what I felt was 
right. . . . No. I had it pretty good—all things considered— 
once they needed me.” 

She swore. “And you think that’s going to happen at that 
hospital? You think they’re going to need you? You think 
they’re going to want you-—-and make a place for you?” 

“No. I’m as practical as you are. I don’t swear as well, but 
I am as practical. I know they won’t accept me—unless they 
need me. I also know I couldn’t make it on the hospital 
staff—tI couldn’t even pass their exam—unless they want me. 
When they want me, they'll adjust.” 

“Oh, Gordon. You're no different from your father—or his 
father—or from Old Tom who lived over-the-hill-way from 
slavery.” 

He grinned. “The fruit doesn’t fall far from the tree, baby.” 

He went into the bedroom and undressed, scratching and 
yawning. He pulled on a tight pair of blue bathing trunks. He 
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came out into the waning sunlight, which slittered and danced 
weakly in the ice green water of the pool. Mary sat in a 
lounge chair near the pool. Pearlene came from the kitchen 
with vodka, Scotch and gin slings in a chilled pitcher. She 
poured for Mary from the pitcher into a fragile, frosted 
glass. She poured Scotch on the rocks for Gordon. 

“One of the kittens died, Miss Mary,” Pearlene said. She 
was a dark-skinned woman with high cheekbones, full lips. 
Her apron sash was cinched tightly at her twenty-inch waist, 
her breathing sacrificed to her vanity. She was one of the 
hundreds of yard-or-domestic blacks who commuted daily 
between Tampa and the island. 

Gordon stared at Mary and the maid. “Kittens? What 
kittens?” 

“A mother cat came to live with us a few days ago, Gordy. 
She had four baby kittens, but one of them died.” 

“You know I hate cats. Cats pee on something and you 
can’t get the smell out ever.” 

“We couldn’t just kick her out,” Mary said. “I promise. 
Pearlene and I will take care of them. You needn’t ever even 
see them.” 

“But I'll smell them. I don’t mind seeing them. I just can’t 
stand to smell them.” 

“They don’t smell bad,” Pearlene said. 

“Wait till they pee.” Gordon finished off his Scotch and 
dove into the pool. He came up quickly, feeling unex- 
plainably dizzy. What a hell ofa thing. One drink and bats 
started flying inside his skull. He’d get one of the office nurses 
to check his blood pressure as soon as he had time. High 
blood pressure. Hypertension. An ethnic malady—at least 
in the last three hundred years in this country. His father had 
died of a heart attack. His mother had gone, victim of a 
massive brain hemorrhage years earlier. Outwardly, his 
parents were the calmest people he’d ever encountered. 

He swam back and forth across the pool with the long, 
clean strokes he’d learned in Bayo Maldito. He took it easy, 
trying to get the pressures pulsing in his temples to ease off. 

“Gordon.” He had no idea how long Mary had been 
calling him, no idea how many mindless laps he’d swum. 

He caught the side of the pool and held on, shaking the 
water from his face. Mary stood at poolside. As the scene 
came into focus, he recognized Dr. Elmer Blaisdell. Elmer 
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had been in high school with him. He was pinkly white, 
scrubbed, his bald head gleaming aseptically, his rimless 
glasses glittering, his smile wide and completely phony. 

“Elmer,” Gordon said. “Come on in.” When Elmer’s smile 
widened and he shook his bald head, Gordon teased, “It’s 
safe. I'm color-fast.” 

“Aw, come on, Gordy.” Elmer looked hurt. “How many 
times have you and I showered together in that old high 
school locker room?” 

“I wouldn’t like Mary to know how many times, Elmer.” 
Gordon grinned. “It got so, though, whenever I dropped my 
soap, I just let it lie there until you were toweled, dressed 
and out of the gym.” 

Mary laughed. “Gordon. What a terrible thing to say.” 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Hillway.” Elmer smiled. “He’s talked to 
me like that since the first day I met him. It doesn’t mean 
anything.” , 

“The hell it doesn’t,” Gordon said. He levered himself up 
on the pool rim and sat there, slump-shouldered. Mary tossed 
him a thick white towel. “To you it means I’m a nigger won’t 
stay in his place, and to me it means you're right.” 

Elmer laughed and sat on the edge of a deck chair. Mary 
asked if he’d like a martini, Scotch, bourbon? Elmer refused, 
shaking his bald head for each suggestion. “I came about your 
suit against the hospital, Gordy.” 

“I don’t have a suit against the hospital.” Gordon did not 
smile. “I never have had.” ‘ , 

“We are being sued. By Health, Education and Welfare 
—in your name.” 

“Tough shit.” 

Elmer did not smile now. “Why should you sue us? The 
government is suing us for you. All the resources of the 
federal government—in your name.” 

“If you came to ask my advice,” Gordon said, “I’d suggest, 
under such circumstances, to settle out of court.” 

“That’s reasonable, Gordy. Most reasonable. We're willing 
—if you are.” 

“Hell, I never had any part of that suit. I was ready to come 
to terms, any time the hospital was.” 

“May I-—go back and tell Dr. Walker that? You're willing 
to take the examination and come into the hospital?” 

“Sure. Tell Dr. Walker I: will take that examination the 
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same time and place that you and he and Dr. Currier and all 
the rest of the county AMA takes it.” 

“Oh, Gordy, for God’s sake. All the hospital asks of you is 
that it satisfy itself on your qualifications.” 

Gordon shrugged. “Let them. I’m as qualified as any white 
doctor over there. Because I’m black—” 

‘Don’t say that. This has nothing to do with color. Dis- 
crimination.” 

“Do you actually believe what you’re saying, Elmer?” 

Elmer looked as if he might weep. “My God, Gordy. You 
were born here in Kings Bay. Grew up here. We all know you. 
We all love you. But the hospital does have its regulations.” 

“Great. And when those regulations apply equally to the 
doctors using the hospital facilities and to those of us who are 
barred, I'll endorse them whoily, Elmer. You may tell Dr. 
Walker that.” 

“Gordy, listen to me. Maybe you don’t comprehend—or 
maybe you just don’t care—your case has tied up the hospital 
in litigation for almost eight years. Eight years. All that time 
and money. And now ten million in federal Medicare and 
Medicaid payments to the hospital will be cut off by HEW. 
My God! That’s half our annual revenue.” 

“I comprehend. I care.” 

“Listen to me, Gordy. That rule about examination for 
qualifying physicians for hospital privileges i is a good one. You 
know how malpractice suits are increasing. Most of us got in 
under the grandfather clause—we were already in before the 
hospital instituted its ruling on examination. You can’t ask- 
us to submit to an examination when we don’t have to. Our 
years in service have proved us qualified. This rule was passed 
before you came back here to Kings Bay and has nothing to 
do with racial bias.” 

“Shit, Elmer. Pure shit, and you know it. That rule was 
instituted the very month I announced I was returning here 
to Kings Bay to practice. . . . We’ve been over all this... 
how many times in eight years? I didn’t bring suit. I told Pete 
DeSears of HEW that I wouldn’t fight the hospital in court. 
That was six years ago. They'd already been on your tails 
nearly two years then, long before they decided to cut off all 
federal money under the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” — 

Elmer spread his hands. “All right. We are fighting.the 
federal government and not you. But you could stop this 
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whole thing. You could keep the hospital from losing ten 
million dollars a year. This thing could ruin us... . Now 
I'm authorized to tell you, as we’ve told HEW, we'll com- 
promise in your instance.” 

“That’s damned white of you.” 

“Come on, Gordy. Let’s not forget we’re old friends.” 

“I’m making every effort.” 

“We told HEW we would submit all questions on your 
competency to the American Arbitration Association. The 
hospital will not make any inquiry into your competence but 
will let the Board of Examiners of the State Medical Associa- 
tion serve as arbitration panel, their findings to be totally 
binding on the hospital. What else can we do?” © 

“Shove it ali up your asses,” Gordon said. “HIEW has made 
a complete examination of my competency. They say all the 
facts warrant no less than granting every privilege at Kings 
Bay Memorial Hospital to me. They say they’ll accept nothing 
less than your complete and voluntary compliance. Why 
should I? It’s almost like a grandfather clause, Elmer-baby.” 
_ “We can’t let the government start running our local 
hospital, Gordon.” 

“That’s your problem. I’m making a good living. I have all 
cooperation from the osteopathic clinic. I don’t need you 
people. You can shove it. HEW wants voluntary compliance 
or they cut off your ten million. government gravy. You want 
that money. HEW wants your compliance. And I don’t want 
anything. You can tell Dr. Walker that—in spades—from the 
spade.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Julie Sanderson Hollins was polishing silverware when the 
telephone rang. Almost thirty, she could pass for twenty and 
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recently had had to show her driver’s license to be served a 
cocktail in a Tampa bar. Far from being annoyed, she’d been 
thrilled. Four-year-old Spess played with his trains on the 
floor near her. The television leaped and lunged and raged 
with brightly colored images and incessant noises, but neither 
of them was consciously aware of it. Spess watched only the 
commercials. Julie watched as litfle television as possible. She 
seldom read even the daily newspapers anymore. Everything 
she looked at turned gray lately, depressing, like an overcast 
day that never ends. 

Before the telephone rang a third time she took it from its 
cradle. Spess raced into the bedroom to answer the extension. 
Julie shouted at him, “Spess, leave that phone alone. I'll tell 
you if it’s for you.” But she could tell by the click on the line 
that he had picked it up anyway. She said, “Hello.” 

“Jule, this is Nancy. Can we talk?” 

“What about?” 

“Is the brat on the line?” 

Julie put her hand over the mouthpiece. She called, “Spess, 
come here. I’ve some cheese kisses for you.” 

“Don’t want any cheese kisses,” Spess said into the phone. 
“Want to talk to Aunt Nancy.” 

Nancy’s voice was taut with hatred, dripping hypocritical 
sweetness. “You hang up your phone now, Spess darling. 
Aunt Nancy wants to talk to you, too. But not now. Aunt 
Nancy wants to talk to your mommie now.” 

“Why 22 

“Hang up that phone, damn it.” At the sharp command on 
the wires, Spess trembled visibly. He dropped the telephone 
to the carpeting, then replaced it on its cradle. He ran back 
into the family room and buried his face against Julie’s lap. 
She ran her fingers through his thick curls. God, if only her 
own hair were that lovely. She said, “All right, Nancy, what 
is it?” 

“I’ve got to talk to you, Julie. I’ve eaorske about it for 
weeks. I’ve put it. off as Jong as I can.” 

“All right.” Julie felt her heart sink. A premonition of. 
disaster swept through her. Anything so terrible that Nancy 
hesitated to talk about it for one minute, much less weeks, 
was fearful even to contemplate. 

Spess looked up from her lap. “I want to go buy the 
Christmas tree now.” i 
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“Not now,” Julie answered him. “When Daddy comes 
home.” 

“What did you say?” Nancy asked. 

“Nothing. I’m talking to Spess.” 

“Send the little bastard out of the room. Hasn’t he any 
toys to play with? Doesn’t he ever play in the yard? Put him 
in the bathtub.” 

Julie’s voice chilled. “What is it, Nancy?” 

“Well, like the girls say at the office, all the news Ive got is 
bad and it’s all about you.” 

“Spess wants to go buy his Christmas tree now,” Julie said. 

“Don’t you hang up. Julie Sanderson Hollins. If you do, 
it'll be the saddest day in your life. You'll regret it as long as 
I live. I'll see to that.” 

“Nancy, I am busy.” 

“So am I. But what I have to say is more important than 
busy, or Spess, or Christmas trees, It’s about Ken.” 

Now Julie’s heart sank as if it had slipped its moorings. For 
some seconds the organ seemed not to function at all and then 
when it did beat, it was wildly arrhythmical. She looked 
about the room in panic, seeking some security in the deep 
comfortable furniture, the blazing television screen, Spess’s 
toys strewn across the beige carpeting. “What about Ken?” 
she managed to say. 

“Well, you know I never have liked him.” 

“No. I didn’t know that.” 

“Then I concealed it better than I thought. I disliked him 
so intensely that I thought people must guess.” 

“Whom do you like, Nancy?” Julie whispered. 

“I like you. That’s whom. I love my baby sister and I don’t 
want her hurt. I won’t stand by and see some son of a bitch 
hurt her.” 

Julie could barely speak. “You're still talking about Ken?” 

“How many sons of bitches are you married to? Yes, I 
mean Ken. I’ve been hearing rumors and gossip about him— 
for a long time. He shows up at night spots on the beach. 
Sometimes with other lawyers—” 

“Three of his best friends are divorced. He goes out drink- 
ing with them once in a while. I know about that.” 

“Do you know about Cheryl Rice?” _ 

Julie swallowed back the bile that rose up into her throat. 
“Ken’s secretary? What about her?” 
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“She’s his mistress. Has been. For months.” 

“She’s a nineteen-year-old child.” 

“She may be nineteen, Julie, but she’s no child. ’'m not 
talking gossip now, or rumor, or speculation, Julie. As long as 
J had no more than that, I kept my mouth shut. I can’t keep 
quiet about it any longer. You have to know.” 

“Oh God. Why?” 

“Why? Because he’s openly squiring her around town as if 
you don’t even exist, that’s why. I saw them together for 
Junch at the Yacht Club.” 

“She is his secretary. They might—” 

‘Discuss business at lunch? They might. But Ken was kiss- 
ing the inside of her hand and I can’t swear to this, but I’m 
almost certain she was playing with him under the tablecloth. 
That’s not business, Julie. You might as well face that. Ken 
is taking her around to the country club, all the best 
restaurants. A friend of mine saw them together at a night- 
club in Tampa. You can’t just ignore that, Julie.” 

“No,” Julie whispered. She clung to the receiver to be 
certain it did not fall from her fingers. 

“What are you going to do, Julie?” Nancy said. 

“My God. How do I know?” Julie’s eyes filled with help- 
less tears. “Nancy. . . . Let me—just cope with this news 
first. . . . I can’t think at all. How do I know what to do?” 

“Well, I can tell you what to do. As long as he was 
discreet about it, it could have been just one of those sex 
urges that he’d tire of. It’s not like that any more.” 

Nancy waited but Julie did not speak. Nancy said, “Julie, 
are you there?” 

_ “I guess so.” 

“Now, he wants word to get back to you. He wants all 
your friends to see him and that girl together. Do you know 
why?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Because he’s trying to send you the message the Ken 
Hollins way—he wants you to know he doesn’t give a damn 
any more. But he’s a gutless wonder and always has been and 
can’t tell you to your face—” 

“Maybe he was going to wait until after Christmas,” Julie 
said without knowing what difference this could make. “I 
hope he was.” : 

“No. He’s not waiting for anything. When the city prosecu- 
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tor begins to flaunt his mistress in the faces of the people of 
his own town, you can bet he no longer gives a damn what 
people say.” 

Tears streaked down Julie’s face. “What should I do?” 

“Kick the two-timing bastard out. Now. Today. Tonight 
at the latest.” 

“Oh God.” 

“Do it before people die laughing at you. Get even with the 
son of a bitch.” > 

“But I don’t want to get even with him.” 

“You want to lie down and let him walk on your face?” 

“If I have to—if that will help.” 

“No man would do this to me. I'd cut him off at the throat.” 

“I'm not like you, Nancy. I never was. I wish I were. ’'m 
not.” 

“Well, you don’t have to be like me to show a little back- 
bone. You can do that or I’m finished with you.” 

Long after Nancy had hung up, Julie went on sitting there 
with the phone receiver pressed against her ear. She stayed 
like that, unmoving, until the operator buzzed. Then she 
reached out and dropped the phone into its cradle. Still, she 
did not move. Spess began to cry. She pressed her hand 
against his hair. “Go play, Spess,” she whispered. “Please go 
play.” 

“I want you to play with me.” 

“Not now, darling.” 

“Now. I don’t have anybody else to play with.” 

“Spess. Stop it. Play with your toys. Please play with your 
toys.” 

Spess sobbed. “I hate her. I hate Aunt Nancy. ... She 
makes me cry. She makes you cry.” 

Crying, her body quivering, Julie drew him against her and 
held him tightly. “It’s all right, darling,” she kept saying. But 
she knew better. The world had ended and it wasn’t ali right 
and it was never going to be all right again. . . . 

She gazed down at Spess who had cried himself to sleep, 
curled in her arms. She didn’t know how long she’d sat there. 
She rocked with him a moment, clinging to him. Then she 
reached over, removed the receiver and dialed. At last a voice 
answered, professionally curt, professionally polite. “Judge 
Spessard Hollins’s office. May I serve you?” 

“This is Judge Hollins’s daughter-in-law, Rose.” 
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“Ts the judge in court? If he’s in his office, may I speak to 
him?” 

“One moment.” 

Julie sat, feeling as if she’d turned to stone, but knowing 
better; that would be too easy. 

Across the wires, Rose had pressed a button and the next 
voice Julie heard was her father-in-law’s deep voice, carrying 
that authority that twenty years in district courts had devel- 

oped in it. “Hello, Julie? How’s Spess? Is Spess all right?” He 
laughed. “Sorry, but every time you call, I'm afraid first 
thing that something has happened to young Spess.” 

“No. He’s all right. . . . He’s asleep. . . . It’s me, Dad. 
I’ve got to talk to you.” She burst suddenly into helpless 
tears. “As soon as I can.” 

She heard Judge Hollins catch his breath. “Of course. Now 
don’t cry. Whatever it is, we'll fix it. Please don’t cry.” 

“You—can’t fix it,” she said. “Nobody can . . . but you’ve 
got to know about it. . I can’t face it alone.” 

“Of course you can’t. That’s why I’m here. To help you. 
Tell me about it. 

“T can’t. Not over the phone. It’s about Ken ... and his 
secretary. . . . Have you heard about them?” 

The judge inhaled sharply. He had heard something. He 
had prayed it would disappear. Obviously, it had not. “Til 
talk to Ken,” he said. 

“He’s taking her all around town. In the open. He doesn’t 

care if people see them or talk about them—or ]-laugh at me. 
He just doesn’t give a damn any more.” 
i “Now, don’t reach conclusions, dear, until all the evidence 
is in. Let me talk to him. If it’s nothing important, Ill find 
that out. If he’s doing something foolish, I'll straighten him 
out. Just don’t cry. Just don’t cry any more.” 

“How can I help it?” 

He was silent a long moment. This was a simple question, 
ee he knew there were no simple answers. He kept his voice 
light. 

“Try to think about something else. Just give me a little 
time. V’ll call Ken immediately. He and I will have lunch 
together, and we'll straighten this whole thing out . . . one 
way or the other. Either it isn’t serious and he breaks it off 
or it is serious and. we put a stop to it. He has too much at 
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| “Of course, Mrs. Hollins.” 


stake to throw himself away. He owes you too much. He 
owes the people who trusted him in this job. I won’t have it. 
Yl talk to him and I'll come to see you . . . as soon as I 
can.” 

“All right.” Julie replaced the receiver. She didn’t feel 
better. She felt more lost and abandoned than ever. She’d 
prayed that when she talked to Ken’s father that the judge 
would deny everything Nancy had reported, but he had not. 
He had known about it. God, maybe everybody knew about 
it, except her. She looked back to the time when she hadn’t 
known as the good old days. . . . 


Judge Hollins sat in his high-backed chair staring through 
his wide casement windows at the city park that was his view 
because of seniority. He had the quietest, largest chambers 
in the county building, with a superb view of Bayo Maldito, 
the shoreline for miles both ways, the glistening waters, the 
catboats with their sails tilted precariously. 

He was a tall man, over six feet, and as thin as Cassius must 
have been, though no one could say why because he ate well, 
lived well and drank with less than total moderation. His hair 
was silky white and worn over his ears and clipped along his 
collar. His skin was leathery, saddle-brown, his eyes pale 
blue. There was a look of affluence and power about him. 
He was aware of his position in society and in the political 
world; he accepted it with all its privileges and obligations. 
He had spent most of his career in public life and, as a 
barometer of public esteem, he had never been seriously 
challenged for any elective office he sought. There were those 
who said he could have been governor and should have been, 
but this was something he did not want and refused to pursue. 

After a long moment he pressed the intercom button on his 
desk. When his secretary answered from her own office, he 
said, “Rose, will you get my son on the phone? Don’t let them 
put you off. If he’s out of his office, I want to know where he 
is.” 

Almost immediately, the light on line two glowed red and 
the judge took up the receiver. Ken said, “Hello, Pops. How 
much you need to borrow?” 

The judge smiled. His son was total charm and always had 
been. He’d loved Ken immoderately all his life, He had 
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spoiled him. “Hello, young fellow. I was feeling lonely . .. 
thought you and I might have lunch together.” 

There was brief, tense silence. “Well, ordinarily, Pops, I’d 
be flattered.” 

“Tl spring for the check.” 

“There was no question about that. It’s just that—well, you 
waited so late. . . . I’'ve—another engagement.” 

The deep voice took on a sudden sharp and cutting edge. 
“Break it.” 

Ken laughed at him. “If that’s a direct order all I can say 
is it’s pretty late in life for you to suddenly start ordering me 
around. I’m a big boy now, Pops.” 

“I want you to meet me for lunch, Ken.” 

“Some other day, Pops.” 

“Now. Today. I never ask anything of you, Ken. But when 
I do, I'd appreciate the courtesy of your complying with my 
request.” 

Another sharp and pregnant silence ensued. 

“Well, old fellow, it just so happens that your request has 
come at a most inconvenient—even inauspicious moment. I 
can’t do it.” 

The older man’s voice hardened. “Ken, I'll meet you at the 
Paris Restaurant—shall we say in half an hour?” 

“Damn it. Can’t you believe I have my own life? I have 
engagements that happen to take precedence over last minute 
calls—even from you.” 

“Not over this call, Ken. If you find lunch with me in- 
tolerable, I shall not call you again—” 

“Oh, for hell’s sake. Don’t get on your high horse. I like 
having lunch with you. But today ’m—” 

“It is today I am interested in, Ken. Today I want to have 
lunch with you. It’s about you. And your secretary, and I 
insist that you meet me. Today.” 

The silence was long, protracted, taut across the humming 
wires. The judge was aware that Ken had placed his hand 
over the mouthpiece-and was conversing earnestly with some- 
one in his own office. At last, Ken said, “All right, sir. I'll be 
there. But I can tell you now, you haven’t made any points 
behaving like this.” 

“Like son, like father,” the judge said and replaced the 
receiver. - 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Ken replaced the telephone, cursing. The last thing he wanted 
on this earth was to face his father across a dining table, or 
any other flat surface. His life was his own; he owed nobody 
anything; he certainly as hell didn’t have to explain the facts 
of his own complex existence to his old man who played in 
an entirely different game to a totally unlike set of rules, 
Damn. He’d go to lunch today with the old boy but this was 
the last time he’d humor his parents—about anything. 

Chery! sobbed and Ken jerked his head up. She stood in 
the center of his office between his huge desk and the door- 
way. She cried limply, her arms hanging at her sides, her face 
twisted. 

Ken leaped up and came around the desk to her. In her 
platform heels she was a couple of inches taller than he—his 
envious friends said she was two inches taller than anybody. 
He asked her to wear lower shoes when they were out in 
public; sometimes she did, sometimes she wore the platforms 
to assert her independence. He liked that. She was indepen- 
dent. She didn’t cling. You played her games her way or she 
took her considerable marbles and went off somewhere else. 
This had happened a couple of times and he’d been in hell 
until he found her and brought her back. 

He put his arms around her and drew her against him. 
“You can’t do this,” she said. “You’ve no tight to break our 
date, to treat me like this.”. 

“Do you think I want to? Do you think I’d rather have 
lunch with my old man than lie in a nice cool bed with 
you?” 
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“You promised. I got the keys to Dottie’s apartment. 
Everything is set up. She even left wine in the fridge.” 

“T said I’m sorry.” 

“But I’ve looked forward to it... . You go home to your 
wife, but I’m alone. Then, when we do have time together, 
you break the date.” 

“Damn it, Cheryl, I can’t help it.” 

“You could if you wanted to. It’s just like Dr. Norman 
told us.” She bore down on that name. She always used their 
psychologist as final arbiter in every altercation. “We can do 
anything we want—as long as we put ourselves where we 
belong——first in our own minds.” 

Ken laughed helplessly. “If you don’t think you're first in 
my mind, you don’t know very much.” 

Slightly mollified, Chery! sniffled. “Yes. But that’s ail 
wrong. ’m not supposed to be first. Like Dr. Norman says. 
You musn’t do things to please me. You do them to please 
you. Yourself. If you want to go to Dottie’s apartment with 
me for lunch, it’s what you want, then you'll do it. It doesn’t 
matter what I want.” 

“Look. I’ve got this thing with my father. You knew it had 
to come sooner or later.” 

“What? What had to come?” 

“You knew he’d hear about us.” 

“What the fuck business is it of that old turkey’s?” 

“That’s a good question. But he makes it his business. I’ve 
got to go to lunch with him. I'll get him off my back for once 
and all. Then this won’t happen again.” 

Cheryl cried anew. “But I don’t want it to happen this 
time.” 

“Neither do I. But I’ve got to stop him. Things are tough 
enough without him throwing his weight around. I'll talk to 
him. . . . I promise you; baby, this won’t happen again.” 

Cheryl turned and walked to the door of the outer office 
where the receptionist pretended to type industriously. Chery]! 
closed the outer deor and locked it. She turned, watching 
Ken. “Fuck me before you go,” she said. 

“What?” 

“On the couch. ... Don’t pretend it’s the first time, 
Counselor.” 

“But at twelve-thirty midday? People are coming in—” - 

“Let them.” She shrugged her shoulders and smiled tautly 
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“I'll like that . . . knowing we're blasting away—and they 
can’t get in—no matter who they are.” 

Ken hesitated. “That’s just it. We don’t know who might 
show up out there.” 

“I don’t care.” Her eyes hardened over like a winter pond. 
“I want it now. Now. Do you understand?” 

Ken exhaled, looking around. “Suppose I can’t get it up?” 

“You leave that to me. There isn’t a schlong dead enough 
I can’t get it up.” Cheryl was already slipping out of her dress. 
“Come on, Kenny... you'll love ‘it... . once you get 
Started . .. the danger . . . not knowing who’s coming in 
—and them having to wait.” 

Before Cheryl could get her dress over her head, the 
intercom buzzed. Cheryl watched Ken, her face gray and 
pallid, her cold eyes daring him to answer. He looked at her 
and shrugged. “You know I’ve got to.” He pressed the inter- 
com button. “Yes, Helen?” 

“Mr. Sherwood is here to see you, sir,” Helen said. Did he 
imagine her voice carried an edge of amused disdain? “He 
Says it’s urgent.” 

Even while Helen spoke, the doorknob tattled and then a 
fist struck the facing resoundingly. Her face rigid and taut, 
Cheryl slapped her dress down over her sleek hips. She swung 
around, crossed the room, unlocked the door and jerked it 
Open, 

Lioyd Sherwood stood in the doorway grinning like a 
Cheshire cat. His lecherous eyes under thick black brows 
prowled over Cheryl’s body covetously. He said, “Hi, Cheryl. 
How’s tricks?” Lloyd made something obscene of the word. 

Cheryl didn’t answer; she didn’t even bother looking at 
Sherwood. She walked past him, forcing him to step aside for 
her. Leaning against his desk, Ken watched her helplessly, 
feeling weak at the backs of his knees. He watched her go to 
her desk, but she paused there only long enough to snatch 
up her handbag. Then she crossed the outer office and went 
into the corridor. She did not look back. 

Ken sagged against his desk. This was going to cost him. 
He could meet the price; he could get her back, but he would 
have to find her, and this would not be easy unless she 
decided to make it easy. In her present mood this was highly 
unlikely. 

' “Right in the office?” Sherwood taunted him. Lloyd was in 
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his early fifties, an ex-football player who had spent his life 
in public office. There were those who called Sherwood a 
kingmaker in local politics; those who said his influence 
extended all the way to the governor’s office up in Tallahassee. 
Anyhow, it was a fact that if Lloyd Sherwood turned his 
thumb down on you, you went out the drain no matter 
who else you knew. ; 

When Ken didn’t answer but continued to stare across his 
own office and the outer reception room, Lloyd persisted, 
clucking his tongue, taunting. “And right in the middle of the 
morning. What’s the matter, couldn’t you wait?” 

Ken stared at Lloyd, eyes chilled, as if coming suddenly 
awake. “I could wait,” he said, “but she couldn’t. . . . I can 
tell you this, she’s going to be madder than hell.” 

“That kid? She’s not dry between the legs yet. Get rid of 
her.” 

“Why should I?” 

“I can tell you why. You let a woman push you around, 
a woman with the hots like that kid, or one hounds you into 
foregoing sex because it’s not worth the hassle with her, and 
you'll find yourself castrated. Hither way. That kid’ll grow up 
to be the kind of woman that cuts the balls off her men 
without even realizing she’s doing it.” 

“Youre full of shit. And getting old.” 

“You want prime advice, you fire her. Now.” Lloyd 
laughed. “Or has she got you where you can’t fire her? Hell, 
if she has, I'll fire her for you.” 

“She’s a good secretary.” 

“Anybody with a build like that couldn’t help being a good 
secretary.” Lloyd shook his head. “I’ve hired scores like her 
over the years. Some who could even type.” He closed the 
outer door and locked it. He returned and stood near Ken, 
watching him. “Get her tail off your mind, boy. ... You 
got troubles enough without her.” 

“Troubles? Me?.Ken forced himself to laugh. “Why, life 
is just one cherry after the other.” 

“The bottom is about to fall out, Ken. We've got big 
trouble.” 

Ken exhaled heavily. He felt as if he had been holding his 
breath for a long time. He went around his desk. He sank 
into his high-backed judge’s chair and stared meaningfully at 
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his watch. “I don’t have much time, Lloyd. I’m meeting my 
old man for lunch.” 

“This takes precedence over a luncheon engagement, I’m 
afraid,” Sherwood said. 

Ken laughed cuttingly. “Everybody says that.” 

Sherwood paced back and forth before Ken’s desk. “You 
decide if I exaggerate. . . . I say we've got big trouble. That 
son of a bitch Quincy, the attorney general of the state, is 
running for governor. And it looks like he intends to be 
elected over our dead bodies and dried bones.” 

Sherwood hesitated, but Ken said nothing. He slumped in 
his chair, obviously in deep thought. 

“Did you hear what I said, boy? The attorney general is 
going to indict me for taking bribes and for fraud. Goddamn 
it, what have I done that every other city and county com- 
missioner and state officer isn’t doing? And for that matter, 
the state attorney general—if the stakes are big enough.” 

“Tve always told you, Lloyd. It ain’t how you play the 
game, it’s whether you get caught stealing.” ' 

“Stealing? If you don’t take gifts from industrial and 
business men, they don’t trust you—” 

“They get to feeling they don’t own you,” Ken said in irony. 

“Not the same thing at all. They show they’re grateful. You 
take the gift to show you can be trusted. It’s no more than 
that. Everybody does it, without exception.” 

Ken shrugged. “If you can make yourself believe that, 
fine. . . . If you can make Quincy believe that, even finer.” 

Sherwood swung his arm as if stiff-arming some forgotten 
running back. “Hell, we could handle Quincy. I could. He 
belongs to the party. You don’t, but I do... . I’ve got 
friends—as they say—in powerful places. I could make 
Quincy play dead in two hours—” 

“Do ito 

“—but the Internal Revenue Service has stepped in now.” 

For the first time, Ken looked up, watching Sherwood. 
“What for?” 

“The fucking buzzards waited until Quincy got evidence of 
my bribe taking, got factual figures against me—then the IRS 
subpoenaed it.” 

“The IRS is after you for taking bribes?” 

“That’s right, boy. That’s what I’ve been trying to tell you. 
They don’t give a shit in hell that I took bribes. But they’re 
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sore I didn’t declare it as income. Quincy I could handle. I 
could get him called off, but not now. Not now that the 
IRS is after me on the same deal. If Quincy didn’t prosecute 
me now, the government could get Quincy for malfeasance 
in office, dereliction of duty. There’s no way to stop the son 
of a bitch now unless the IRS stops.” 

“How much money do they want?” 

“Who?” 

“The IRS. What amount are they after you for?” 

Sherwood sighed. “They’re after me on the half-million 
Quincy says he can prove I took in bribes for variances, 
zoning changes and other goodies.” 

Ken whistled softly, but he did not speak. He sat watching 
Lloyd Sherwood sweat across his desk. Lioyd continued to 
prowl the room. 

“Son of a bitch,” Sherwood said. “Quincy’s after me for 
graft. That’s hard to prove. Always has been. Especially if 
you've got friends. Thank God, I’ve paid my dues. I’ve got 
friends . . . but if the IRS demands taxes on half a million 

tll run 90 percent. Where’ll we get that kind of money?” 

“We?” Ken sat forward, staring up at Sherwood. “That 
graft, bribery, that indictment—those are your problems, 
Lloyd. What’s it got to do with me?” \ 

Lioyd gazed at him across the desk, his mouth twisting. 
‘Rither you’ve fucked yourself silly, or your memory is 
failing, boy. ... . Do you forget that you accepted money 
from me—to ‘lose’ that goddamn evidence of bribe taking?” 

Ken shrugged. “Yes. I’ve forgotten that.” 

“Well, I haven’t. You brought a no-true bill against me on 
those bribery charges.” 

“I did what the boys asked me to do.” 

“And you were paid for it.” 

Ken shrugged again. “Everybody is paid for everything, 
Lloyd. You know that. Hell, I learned that at your knee.” 

Sherwood’s mobile face froze suddenly. It was as if a hood 
slipped down over~his eyes. His forehead shone with perspira- 
tion. He leaned on his fists on the desk. He stared down at 
Ken as if he were some stranger, someone he had never seen 
before, but whom he mistrusted and disliked intensely. For 
some taut seconds their gazes touched and held. Then Ken 
shrugged and glanced away. 

“Listen, you smart-ass son of a bitch.” Lioyd’s taut voice 
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was hoarse, but in no sense weak. “I may go down. But I 
ain’t going alone... . . Now, damn it, we both know that 
grand jury brought out damaging evidence against me on 
those bribery charges—evidence that got misplaced—in your 
office. Do you really believe Quincy won’t be after you, as 
well as me?” 

“I'll cross that bridge when I get to Chappaquiddick.” 

“You better start crossing it now, my young friend. ... 
I want help—from somewhere. From anywhere I can get it. 
From everywhere I am owed a favor. And that starts right 
here in this fucking office... . And I expect to collect. 
. . - Jf there’s any defense at all, you had better start raking 
it together.” 

Ken shook his head. His voice was soft, gentle, almost 
detached. “I think your memory is failing, Lloyd. My office 
was cleared of any dereliction in the matter of your bribery 
charges.” 

Lloyd laughed coldly. “Yes. Because we both swore—and 
nobody could prove otherwise—that there was no collusion, 
that I had not paid you to dispose of that evidence. . . . But 
we both know I came to your place. . . . We both know I 
did pay you.” 

Ken smiled, untroubled. “Are you going to add perjury to 
the laundry list of charges already against you, Lloyd? Re- 
member, you testified under oath that you were not at my 
home on the night in question. Are you now going to say that 
you were there? And if you do say it, what will your word 
weigh—a tax evader, a bribe taker, a grafting official— 
against the city prosecutor who has been cleared in court of 
dereliction? Whose testimony would carry weight, Lloyd? 
Yours, with you having everything to lose, or mine, where I 
merely reiterate what I said at the first trial?” 

Lloyd stared across the desk at Ken, fighting to keep the 
malevolence from his eyes. Jesus. Until this moment, he'd 
never realized how deeply he hated this arrogant bastard 
sitting there with that shit-eating grin. 

“You son of a bitch,” he said. “Are you really so stupid?” 

Ken shrugged. “No. But I do have a date for lunch, and 
you will have to forgive me.” 

Lloyd wavered slightly. A muscle worked in his jaw. He 
stared at Ken, then turned and walked out. Ken called after 
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him. “Hell, Lloyd. Don’t worry so much. You'll think of 
something. You always have.” 

‘Lloyd hunched his shoulders slightly, as if he were being 
pelted from behind with rotten fruit, but he did not pause or 
look back. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Warren Powell sat in the outer reception room on the fifth 
floor of Bickford’s Department Store. In his early twenties, 
a recently licensed architect, Warren was tow-headed, blond- 
browed, with sun-faded blue eyes, straight, uptilted nose, a 
mustache he hoped would age him in beholders’ eyes and a 
firm, cleft chin. He wore a beige corduroy jacket, pressed 
Levi slacks, loafers and a tan sports shirt. Wearing a jacket 
and clipping his hair to his ears was as far as he would 
compromise with the stodgy precepts of Burdine, Bradley, 
Craig and Josefberg, Architects—offices in three Florida 
metropolitan centers. He held rolled plans for the new civic 
auditorium on his lap and tried to relax. After twenty minutes 
of waiting this became extremely difficult. He was not by 
nature a patient man. 

He found the receptionist pretty, plastic, not exceptional. 
Her breasts were full, but asymmetrical. She should never 
have chopped her hair so closely about her large-nosed face. 
He found Mr. Bickford’s personal secretary—at a desk far 
removed across the vast office—something else, indeed. She 
interested Warren as a specimen in a lab might. Sleek, 
polished and as smart as the very concept of Bickford’s big 
store, she looked to be somewhere in her late thirties or early 
fifties. She’d learned that art of packaging that conceals all 
truths, flaws or signs of aging. From coiffured red hair to 
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matching slippers, the model successful professional woman. 
He tried to imagine her naked with some rampant male 
chasing her around a motel room. He gave it up. He found 
the decor . impeccable, tasteful, smart—and plastic—carpet- 
ing a restful neutral shade of gray. He found the waiting 
intolerable. 

“You may go in now,” the receptionist said to Warren. At 
first he didn’t hear, not expecting any of them ever to address 
him directly. He jerked his head up. “You may go in now, 
Mr. Powell.” The Teceptionist nodded toward the doors of 
the inner sanctum, one of which Bickford’s personal secretary 
held open. 

Warren crossed the room. Tall, lanky, he tilted forward 
so he wouldn’t look like a forward lost off some basketball 


‘She closed the door behind him and Warren hesitated, 
awed despite himself. The appointments of Aaron Bickford’s 
inner office were elegant. Even the large oil portrait of 
Aaron’s founding grandfather was in unassailable taste, faintly 
illumined, richly framed, dominating, and yet not overwhelm- 


Warren had to laugh in some frustration, “Well, I’ve been 
trying to be kind to you for over two weeks now, Mr. 
Bickford.” 

Bickford smiled with him. “T have my palace guard, you 
know. Miss Esther Myer doesn’t allow me to scatter my 
energies anymore. Often, I don’t even know someone has 
asked to see me—unless and until Esther approves.” 

Warren nodded, smiling. In his mind he tried to visualize 
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Aaron Bickford’s chasing a naked Esther Meyer around a 
motel room. He couldn’t do this, either. “I felt I had to talk 
to you, Mr. Bickford—about the Easter musical concert the 
city is planning for the new auditorium. As I explained in 
my letters, I felt that if I could talk to you, this whole 
matter could be expediently handed to the benefit of the 
whole city.” 

“Well, I’m flattered.” The smile was genuine. 

“Mr. Bickford, you’re the most respected man in this town, 
or I'd never have tried so hard to see you.” 

“Tm indeed flattered. But I can assure you, I'm totally in 
favor of the concel 

“Well, that’s it, sir. I’m totally opposed to it.” 

For some moments they stared at each other, with interest 
but without animosity. Bickford made tents of his fingers and 
studied them with some fascination. “Let me state as briefly as 
I can, my positive attitude toward the proposed concert. 
Then I'll be pleased to hear your negative arguments—unless, 
of course, they are religious. If you’re here as a disciple of 
that—that Reverend Seaton Bush from the Baptist Church, 
you are wasting your time. I'll never believe music and a 
gathering of young people—even in jeans and barefooted— 
has to be a devil’s conclave.” 

“I don’t even know the Reverend Bush, sir. My objections 
are purely from the wrongful use of this kind of building for 
this kind of function.” 

“I'd never supposed your firm—Josefberg—opposed use of 
the auditorium for any purpose. Do you speak for the firm?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Josefberg hasn’t authorized me to speak for 
him, or for the firm.” 

Bickford flinched slightly. “Well, then, isn’t this whole thing 
slightly irregular? You don’t speak for your firm. They don’t 
even approve your being here to discuss a project for which 
they have been paid—and paid well? Couldn’t you lose your 
job if I spoke to Josefberg about your coming here, on your 
own initiative?” 

“TI don’t know. I don't know Mr. Josefberg that well. I 
don’t know what he might do.” Warren shrugged. “It’s up to 
you if you wish to complain to him. I think if you hear ime 
out, you won’t complain—you might even commend me.” 

Bickford smiled and shook his head. “Young man, I’m in 
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My store—during an off-season. We know these hordes of 
youngsters are going to swarm in here this year as they have 
for the past ten years. But if this year we control them, 
direct their energies, funnel their actions, we can all profit 
Yather than absorb another devastating loss. Do you have 
any idea what it cost to replace all the plate glass and 
windows smashed along six miles of beachfront last year?” 

“The auditorium was never intended for a concert like 
that.” 

“The contractor has promised us that he can get it in 
rough shape. The roof will fold back—or whatever it is that 
a plastic-bubble roofing does, and we'll have the effect of an 
open coliseum—” 

“I drew the plans for the building, sir. And I believe if you 
knew certain facts, you would oppose this concert in that 
building—as I do.” 

“What are your grounds, Warren?” 

“Human life and destruction of property, sir.” 

“I know you young people are heavily into ecology—my 
own daughter is, God bless her. All this concern is fine, son, 
until it interferes with the natural order of things—and the 
natural order of things is selling at a profit. Profit must come 
first because it always comes first. You see, I simply can’t 
accept your argument that human life will be endangered in 
that huge building—” 

“All right.” Warren nodded. He came around the desk and 
spread out the overall sketch of the new civic auditorium, 
“This is what I’m trying to tell you. This auditorium was 
never designed to accommodate the kind of Woodstock con- 
cert these kids go for. It’s the kids I'm objecting to. They'll 
wreck this building.” 

“We were assured this civic auditorium would pay for itself 


something far less accommodating?” 
“No, sir. No matter the demands of a hockey game, or the 
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most extensive stage pageant, the biggest convention you can 
dream up, this auditorium will accommodate it. But we're not 
talking about ordinary entertainment here, or ordinary audi- 
ences. We’re talking about irresponsible young fanatics, about 
spaced-out kids stoned out of their skulls, in vans and tents 
and backpacks and motorbikes and Mercedes-Benzes. We’re 
talking about pot— 

“Pot?” 

“Marijuana. Hard drugs. Uppers. Downers. Acid dropping. 
Mainlining. The works. Those kids will drive their vans 
right up to the exits. Every door and fire lane and access 
street will be blocked. I can guarantee you that— 

“We have police.” 

“Sure you do. A ten-man force. Maybe you can even hire 
a couple hundred from the Tampa riot squads, But unless you 
call out the National Guard, you are not going to control these 
kids. The harder you try, the harder they'll fight you. Only 
they won't look like they’re fighting. They won’t resist any 
more than jello. They’ll smile at you while they close every 
fire lane, smoke in a building that cannot be used for smoking 
on such a scale because the fire-sprinkling systems aren’t 
geared for it. Capacity. crowds of adults, or even well- 
behaved children at a circus are one thing. But an overflow, 
double-capacity mob of’ antiestablishment, acid-dropping, 
hash-smoking rock-junkies, groupies and motorbike gangs is 
something else. They don’t obey laws because they simply 
don’t recognize any law but their own.” 

Bickford gazed at him, brow tilted. “You talk like an old 
man. An old prejudiced man. Kids—-smoking pot and drop- 
ping acid and refusing to obey instructions. And me—P’m 
old enough to be your father and I say you sound like a 
persnickety old maid.” He shook his head, smiling. 

Warren didn’t smile. “When you jam cars and vans and 
bikes and tents and trucks and reclining people over every 
inch of ten-acre parking lots, when every doorway of a brand- 
new, unfinished building is blocked, you have to be blind not 
to foresee disaster, sir.” 

“I believe when we give these young people what they 
want—” 

“What they want?” Warren spread his hands. “Who i in hell 
knows what they want?” 
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“I’m convinced they'll react favorably. If we give them a 
concert of their favorites, why should they want to be destruc- 
tive?” 

“Maybe they won’t want to. Maybe they just can’t help it.” 

“My dear boy, you shout doom louder than the Reverend 
Seaton Bush.” 

“Yes. But I’m speaking facts and he’s yelling crapola.” 

“I remain far from convinced.” 

At this moment a private-entrance door was thrown open. 
Someone, Moving so swiftly she seemed like a wraith, ran 
across the wide expanse of Carpeting to Aaron’s desk. War- 
Ten spun around. 

The girl stopped a few feet from him. Her easter-lily face 
flushed, she stared up at him. Warren gazed at her, open- 


She said, “Daddy, are you all right?” 

In those seconds, Bickford regained his composure, his 
Sense of humor and natural aplomb. He hadn’t enjoyed him- 
self so much in years. He liked this boy. He disagreed with 
him totally, but he admired him. Powell had honesty, ideals, 
drive. He believed in something. You didn’t find that too often 
any more. 

“I heard you two shouting at each other,” the girl said. 
“First time I'd ever heard anyone raise his voice in this office.” 

Bickford shrugged, smiling. “Mr. Powell and I fail to see 
eye to eye. He’s a nice boy, but his ideas are incredibly old- 
fashioned.” 

Warren returned his smile. “Sorry, if I Seemed to lose my 
temper, but this matter is important,” 

Bickford shook his head. “Not to me . + « Mr. Warren 
Powell, say hello to my daughter Kristimand then you can 
take your evangelism where it may fall on less than deaf 
ears . . . I believe only good of young people. My daughter 
taught me that.” 

Warren nodded and smiled at Kristi Bickford. He had not 
taken his eyes off of her since she’d walked into the room. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Warren prowled the wide aisles on the street-floor of Bick- 
ford’s. He paced an area from which he could watch both 
the doors of the elevator bank and the down escalator. She 
had to come down from her father’s office sooner or later. 
It was unlikely she’d walk five floors of stairway. 

His sweated hand gripped the rolled plans tighter, crin- 
kling the paper. 

The minutes ticked away. He glanced around, casually 
aware of .the ultra-smartness of the store’s decor, the un- 
obtrusive, unaggressive, yet compelling cologne wafted on 
the air conditioning. Bickford’s not only looked smart, it 
smelled good. Lord & Taylor, Bullocks of Pasadena, Hechts in 
Washington, Rich’s of Atlanta, Neiman-Marcus, Burdines of 
Miami—Bickford’s rated well among such stores. Elegant, 
expensive, exclusive, polite, remote clerks. Unreal young 
women, probably stored away in air-conditioned vaults at 
closing time. He couldn’t believe that the ninety-five-pound, 
five-feet-seven girl with the huge, bulging eyes behind the 
toiletries bar had a life outside this controlled atmosphere of 
the store. He couldn’t visualize her running around naked in a 
motel room, either, or making her own coffee, or going to the 
toilet, or reading a newspaper. ; 

Kristi Bickford came down the escalator. Warren glimpsed 
her as she stepped on the descending stairs. He stood un- 
moving, staring benumbed at her as she floated downward. 
She was lovelier, more fragile, blonder even than he’d’be- 
lieved at first, with symmetry and form that pleased -and 
instructed his architect’s eyes. 
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Halfway down, Kristi became aware of Warren’s unblink- 
ing stare. Her warmly rose-tinted cheeks deepened. 


conditioning you have here. Get hold of yourself, Powell, 
you're no Lothario, God knows. Damn little time for females 


“Kristi,” he said, He hurried to her, “] want to talk to you.” 

She didn’t encourage him. She didn’t even smile. “What 
about?” 

“Good God. I don’t know. l’ll think of something,” 

“When you do, call me.” She laughed at him and moved 
away. 

“Please.” He caught her arm. 

She gazed up at him, a not inconsiderable distance. She 
was not chilled, but there was no warmth, either. “Do you 
always barge in on people like this?” 

“Never, Absolutely never.” He flushed, at a terrible dis- 
advantage, She remained cool, elegant, detached. Jesus, was 
she ever detached, “It’s just that I do want to talk to you.” 

Her laughing eyes in a perfectly bland face taunted him, 
“About the civic center?” 

“My God, no.” 

“But I don’t know you—” 

“Look, it’s not as if I'm a stranger—” 

“Strange, but—” 

“—-your own father introduced us. He likes me. I admit 
Im a little odd Tight now. But it’s your fault. I admit ’'m 
Overwhelmed by you. . . . I’ve never seen anyone quite like 
you before... on a scale of one to ten, I’d Say three 
hundred. . , , Please, I don’t teally come on Strong like this, 
I'm very shy, really. Retiring. It’s just that I don’t want to lose 
you.” 

She bit her lip. “Lose me?” 
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“I mean, I’ve been watching for you.” He spread his hands 
helplessly. “When you walked into your father’s office, I 
couldn’t take my eyes off you. I still can’t.” 

The girl didn’t smile, but her eyes laughed. At him. He 
felt taller than ever, skinnier, more awkward, totally at a loss, 
yet still unwilling to abandon this stupid, losing assault. There 
was something exciting about this girl. There was far more to 
her than fragile outward beauty. If she walked away now, still 
laughing at him, he could never face himself again in his 
shaving mirror. 

“Is this the way you try to pick up girls?” she inquired, 
voice dry. “No wonder you’re shy. You’ve got a lot to be shy 
about.” 

“My God. I don’t pick up girls. Ever.” He was really 
fumbling now, damn him, worse than ever. He sounded 
seventy years old. 

“Father did say you were old-fashioned.” 

“Do we have to stand here and talk?” 

“Not for a moment.” She smiled blandly and turned on her 
heel. 

“Oh my God,” he said and caught her arm. “That’s not 
what I mean . . . I meant I just want to talk to you. I just 
want to tell you about myself ... how wonderful I am 
. . . when you get to know me . . . when I can relax... 
Oh God.” 

“You call on God a lot, don’t you?” 

He sweated. “I don’t know about God. Right now, I don’t 
know. I guess if there is a God, He’s not really vicious. He’s 
just probably very old.” 

She laughed. “And probably old-fashioned.” She nodded, 
laughing at him deep in those violet eyes. “Good-day, Mr. 
Powell.” 

~ “Please. Couldn’t we have lunch? Couldn’t I buy you a 
drink?” 

She stopped, turned, met his gaze. “Is that what you 
want?” 2 

“Yes,” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” 

Warren stared at her as if poled. He smiled uncertainly, 
then grinned. Kristi touched his arm lightly and guided’ him 
toward the nearest doorways. “God,” he said. “It’s easy when 
you know how, isn’t it?” 
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She agreed it was a Piece of cake. , , when you knew 
how. By the time they reached: the street exit, they were both 
laughing. 


Sleek Clayton walked into the small, crowded and cluttered 
Offices of the Clayton Yellow Cab Company. The building 


mat, three closed store Spaces and a Seven-Eleven convenience 


store. 
Sleek’s office was built around the dispatch desk with its 
telephone console board, A bored young woman sat with 


from the rear lot where the broken-down or temporarily 


“You didn’t okay the job, did you?” 

“Two hundred bucks? I don’t order mustard on sandwiches 
around here without a written okay from you, Sleek. You 
know that.” 


Sleek nodded and sank into his swivel chair. It squealed like 
a scalded cat. “Hell, I been thinking about ordering a whole 


Walt laughed, enjoying Sleek’s joke. “Sure you have.” 
“No. I’m serious,” 
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Sleek shrugged. “Like you say, Walt. The eld crate shows 
148,000 miles and it’s one of our classier, later models’. . . 
we got to do something.” 

“Sure we have. We ought to do what I been tellin’ you. 
Buy new cars. One at a time. We pay off one, pick up 
another.” : 

Sleek swore. “You know better than that, Walt. We take 
forty-two months financing because the bank offers and we 
know better than to risk less. How many miles will that new 
hack have on it in forty-two months? We’d be ready to 
replace it—not buy another.” 

“Hell, Sleek, I’d be happy if we had just one new cab.” 

“No class, Walt. That’s your problem. Just no class at all. 
. . - You don’t buy taxicabs one at a time—you order by the 
gross. You get the fleet discount. You turn all your old 
hacks in on the new ones. That covers your entire down 
payment.” 

Walt laughed. “I agree, Sleek. You got class. You purely 
reek of class. I always said that about you—no matter what 
everybody else said. But you are stupid. S-t-u-p-i-ddd. Have 
you ever stopped to think what the monthly nut on a fleet of 
even six new cabs would be—by the month—over forty-two 
months, for God’s sake? You’re gray now. Wait till you’ve 
tried to meet them installments for a few months.” 

Sleek shrugged. “Still, we got to do something. We’re down 
to four crates that run pretty good, one clunker and the 
Plymouth that died after serving above and beyond the call 
of duty. We can’t limp along like that.” 

“Okay. Okay. Call Denton Dodge. Order a new Plymouth. 
A four-door compact. Try to get a break on the price. Show 
your guts and sign a 24-month note. We might make it 
through the winter.” 

“Shit.” Sleek stared at the back of the dispatcher’s ash- 
blond head, then he drew his gaze over the littered parking 
lot, the battered tubs of the laundromat. Finally, he brought 
his gaze back to Walt. “I’m sick of making it through one 
more winter.” 

“We all are, Sleek. But we all almost make a living—with 
our wives working, we get by. You can’t do much better in 
these times. We like you. We like our jobs. We don’t expect 
nothing else. Gettin’ by is not the worst thing in the world.” 

“Tt is to me,” Sleek said. “It. always has been.” 
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“Gettin’ by is better than drownin’, Sleek. You miss a 
couple payments and that shit-heel bank will foreclose on 
you, smiling all the way.” 

“Yeah. But we might come into something—what do the 
oil companies call. it—windfall profits?” / 

“You have to be on grass this morning.” 

Sleek laughed. “I just decided that the only way to get out 
of a rut is to take a running leap, Walt.” He picked up the 
phone and dialed without checking the number. A voice 
identified itself as Grant-Kohn Ford. “Let me talk to Ishmael 
Grant, please. Sure you may tell him who’s calling. Tell him 
it’s his fishin’ buddy, ole Sleek Clayton.” 

There was a slight pause, then Sleek laughed with ex- 
aggerated heartiness. “Same to you, you ole horse’s ass . . .” 
Grant liked him, always wanted to see him with new rolling 
stock, especially if it was new Fords. Grant was civic-minded, 
and improving the looks. of Clayton Cabs was almost a civic 
project with him. And all car dealers advertised that they 
operated on big-volume, low-profit margins, With Ish Grant, 
this approached the truth. If he could be helped, Grant 
would work out something. He was counting on all this. But 
his voice vibrated with self-confidence, “Listen, Ish, you told 
me you'd take all my clunkers in on new four-door Fair- 
monts. One on one. With the concert coming, we'll need 
new wheels, and we'll be in a position to pay them off. That 
still a deal? Yeah. But do I get a fleet discount? What kind? 
Well, Denton Dodge will go $2,900 on fleet discount ... 
thought you might beat that—with them volume sales you're 
always bragging about on TV.” Sleek winked at Walt who 
sighed out heavily and gazed penitently toward the ceiling 
and heaven beyond. There was a long silence. 

Sleek said to Walt. “Ish has either fainted, is vomiting, 
or checking with Denton Dodge. .. .” After a moment, 
Sleek grinned. “You'll meet that?” He felt good. Things were 
looking up. He had named his price and Ishmael Grant had 
agreed. Ish offered $900 trade-in allowance on each cab, or 
$6,300, a respectable down payment on $21,000 that would 
satisfy the bank. Ish and the bank were willing to let him 
Sweat out the installments. 

“Yeah,” Sleek said, nodding, “That’s tight . . . painted 
yellow. Uhm-hmm. . . . Oh, we can get by with seven. Seven 
at $21,000? Okay. Sure, blackwalls are fine, Ishmael. You're 
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going to be crying in a minute—crying all the way to the 
bank, you bastard: Yeah . . . Listen. You might have to tow 
one of my cabs in . . . needs minor repair, but since I was 
trading anyway, I decided not to order it. Okay. Week? 
Okay, Ish. . . .” Sleek replaced the phone and sat there alter- 
nately shaking his head and laughing. “Seven goddamn new 
hacks, Walt. Not one. Not two. Seven. Seven beauties. Ho, 
Jesus. Sweet Jesus.” 

“We can go down the drain, Sleek.” 

“But we'll go in style, Walt. With class. Class all the way.” 

Walt looked as if he might cry. Instead, he smiled and 
nodded. “T’ll go along with you on one thing, Sleek. It'll be 
fun to drive new cars—until they come and get.’em... 
The only thing that worries me now is, what’s Debbi going to 
say?” 

Sleek spread his hands. He exhaled. “No matter what she 
says, we needed new wheels, and now we got ’em. That’s 
the bottom line. . . . Still, at this point in time, as my idol 
and inspiration Chuck Colson used to say—at this point in 
time, there’s no sense saying anything to Debbi about the new 
cars until they are delivered. . . . Ole Chuck had another 
saying I live by—” 

“You’d walk on your grandmother to get what you 
want—?” 

“No. Never hurry to be hung.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Judge Hollins pushed open the heavy door and walked into 
the Paris Restaurant. The rush of air conditioning struck 
him forcibly after the humid midday heat of the street. He 
was enveloped in chatter, sudden bursts of laughter, the 
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subdued clatter of silverware and Nokati china, the fading 
ambience of an aging French-style estaminet, The Paris was 
getting older—as we all are, the judge thought—and showing 
its years. It had been new when everything of importance in 


trying to hide its flaws, laughing louder and wearing gaudier 
paints like a frightened dowager. The Paris typified this 
change. This was not to suggest the bistro was less than 
crowded from 11 a.m. until 3 P.M. It was still the “in” 
address for business and professional people and transients 
at noon. The Paris stayed open, serving Martinque-French 
cuisine, until after 11 P.M., and Judge Hollins couldn't Te- 
member the last time he and his wife and friends had eaten 


black sheath, knew the judge and smiled him to a table in 
a@ small, semi-private area featuring hanging baskets and fish 


Debbi Clayton ‘brought iced water in a silver goblet and 
asked Judge Hollins if he’d like something from the bar, He’d 


“young lady.” He thanked her without really looking at her. 
“Thank you, young lady,” he said. “You might bring me a 
Scotch and water, My son is joining me for lunch.” 

Debbi smiled, thanked him and walked away. Another 
Waitress replaced her in that area and served the meal when 
Ken Hollins finally arrived. The judge did not even notice the 
change. 

Ken sat down across the gleaming linen-covered table from 
his father, making a conscious effort to conceal his impatience, 
frustration and tage. To his surprise, his father didn’t launch 
into a discussion of topic A. Finally, over the salad they 
prepared at the bar, Ken said, “When do we get to the 
lecture, Pops?” 
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“What lecture? If you want to discuss it, I’m prepared to 
listen, offer any counsel you might request, or refrain, if you 
wish.” 

Ken laughed. “That'll be the day.” 

“I’ve been a judge for a long time, Ken. Almost as long as 
I’ve been your father. One’s habits go deep. And I take 
neither of these careers lightly.” 

“I’m sure you don’t, Pops.” Ken’s handsome, movie-star 
face darkened and his jaw tightened. “Well, the facts are, 
Pops, I’ve decided that Julie and I made a mistake. I want 
to correct that mistake ... for example, her sexual ap- 
petites and mine are totally at variance.” 

The judge bit his lip. How could he chide his son when his 
own married existence had been one of repression and frustra- 
tion? “If every marriage failed in which the partners’ sexual 
appetites were less than complementary, do you know how 
many marriages would be intact, how many homes would be 
secure?” 

“I never worry about statistics, Pops. But I am worried 
about myself. About my own life . . . If Julie and I spend 
an evening at home, you know what we do? We don’t do a 
goddamn thing, that’s what we do. We sit before the television 
set and she conks out, her head back, quietly snoring.” 

“And you? Have you talked to Julie about this?” 

“Pve tried to. We don’t really have any lines of com- 
munication open. Once a month or so, if I get her drunk, she 
responds in bed. The next morning she doesn’t even recall 
whether it was good or bad. Just another night at home. Well, 
I don’t need that.” 

“What do you need?” 

“T need to be alive. I need to live. I work hard. I deserve 
more than this. I can tell you quite simply, I mean to have 
more than this.” 

“Rach allegation against Julie is prefaced with the word 
I—J. Have you questioned your own behavior in this matter?” 

“It’s a failed mairiage, Pops.” 

“You haven’t answered my question.” 

“TI don’t have to answer it. I don’t have to justify myself to 
you—or to anyone else. You may as well know, Pop, Dr. 
Norman says it’s best— 

“You and Julie were seeing this Dr. Norman, the last I 
heard, trying to salvage your marriage.” 
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worth saving.” 

_ Judge Hollins laughed in ironic dryness. “Son of a bitch. 
Took your money. And Julie’s: To save your marriage. 
And now decides it was never his intention to save any- | 
thing.” 

“Norman tries to save individuals, Pop. If an individual | 
is stifling in a Telationship, Dr. Norman shows him ways 
fo recognize the problem, and end it. Only the individual is 
important, Pop. You sit down and consider that person who 
is stifling you, destroying you—even if she or he is doing it 
unconsciously. You weigh the good factors of that relation- 
ship against the bad. If the bad outweigh the good, naturally 
you'll want to break it off, get away before you destroy each 
other. Nothing else makes sense.” 

“Doesn’t Dr. Norman ever suggest that you look into 
yourself? | 





“Of course. You ask yourself if this person is hurting you. 
How is she hurting you? How can you get free? How can 
you get free of the old learned habits yoked upon you by 
hypocritical and completely dishonest older generations.” 

The judge’s mouth twisted. “Hate mom. Hate pop.” 

Ken shrugged. “Hate- anybody who stands in the way of 
your total fulfillment and JOVitr aay ; 

, The judge shook his head. He appeared to be talking to 
himself. “How much joy and fulfiliment actually lies ahead 
over the dried bones of a féllow being?” He sighed heavily. 
“How many times have I heard this very philosophy—from 
the mouths of young punks in my courtroom? Nothing is 
important but their own pleasure; no life, no property, has 
value except their own. No matter what crime they’ve com- 
mitted, they blame everyone else for their troubles. Their | 
Parents. Their teachers. Society. Anybody but themselves, I 
can tell you this. If a psychologist with a Ph.D. cannot 
come up with more worthwhile behavioral structures, we 
are indeed in trouble. When a psychologist teaches the same 
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has not had time to share or even witness human beings in 
constructive, normal relationships—” 

“What’s normal, Pops? You and mother?” 

The judge exhaled. “Ruth and I have stayed married, 
Ken. Without her, I couldn’t match up suits, socks or ties 
unless they made Garanimals for adults.” 

“Great basis for a marriage.” 

“Maybe there are no great bases for marriage. That’s 
what I’m trying to tell you. Marriage is a difficult affair. 
At its very best. Two people have to work, to compromise, 
to share, to consider not only their own selfish interests, 
and what makes them feel good, but the interests of the 
partner, too. They must not expect more than they are 
willing to give.” 

“That Victorian crap has no place in today’s world. As 
Dr. Norman says, you have to look out for yourself, be- 
cause nobody else will.” 

“You—yourself—your own pleasures—these are the only 
important considerations?” 

“It’s what makes the world move, Pops. I live inside my- 
self. Twenty-four hours a day. If I don’t look out for my- 
self, who will? If I don’t take what I want in this life, who 
will give a damn?” 

The judge shook his head. “I wonder how many people 
I have certified into mental institutions over these years? 
Hundreds, possibly thousands, of poor wretches. And would 
you and Dr. Norman believe the single way in which every- 
one of them, without exception, was like all the others, the 
single trait that they shared with each other? No matter 
how different they were physically, morally, mentally—ail 
were turned inward on themselves. All saw only their own 
woes, their own needs, totally unrelated to those of others. 
Like squirrels running in a closed and revolving cage. I. I. L 
Me. Me. Me.” 

“I don’t have to sit here while you suggest I’m insane.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Ken. I’m only telling you that this 
fellow Norman’s precepts aren’t even new—they’ve been 
around as long as insane asylums—and before.” 

“Are you seriously suggesting that ‘one shouldn’t look for 
fulfillment, for pleasure—in this fucked-up world?” : 

“Look for it. Indeed. Hunt it. Grab it. But not at- the 
expense of everything and everyone else. You won’t find the 
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first trace of real joy on this earth until you look outside 
yourself. Until you replace total self-gratification with some 
kind of personal achievement. Until you stop making these 
stupid evaluations of others—as to how they add to or 
detract from your gratification. What’s to become of society. 
if all of us turn inward upon ourselves and self-gratification? 
Frankly, Ken, a child should have outgrown this stage of his 
development by the time he starts to school.” 

“There’s no sense our pursuing this any further.” 

“What about Spess?” 

“What about him?” 

“If you get a divorce, what happens to him?” 

Ken shrugged. “Julie will get him, I suppose.” 

“And you're prepared, you're satisfied, you'll find self- 
fulfillment in turning your son over to some stranger to 
taise?” 

“Oh, shit, Father. What’s the sense of this?” 

. “If there were only you and Julie to consider, that would 
be tragic. But there is more. You've got to think about 
young Spess. You must not foul up his life—abandon your 
son to strangers to raise—to appease your inner need for 
self-gratification.” 

“Ym sorry, Pop. I can’t live my life for Spess, any more 
than I can live it for you, or for mother, or for Julie. Spess 
will just have to adapt.” 

“Adapt? Doesn’t this suggest anything of the emptiness of 
your whole premise? A four-year-old child must adapt to a 
situation where you cannot adapt? Where you refuse even 
to ask yourself to adapt?” 

Ken shrugged again. “If you want to put it that way.” 

“Is there any other way to put it? What if I had walked 
out on your mother when you were four years old? Where 
do you suppose you’d be now?” 

“I don’t know. What have you gained by not thinking 
first of yourself? Why didn’t you walk?” 

“Because of you. Because I’d made vows.” 

“Vows that you smashed a thousand times in secret? 
Who the hell do you think you're deceiving—except your- 
self?” 

“I did what I had to do. Within limits. I considered the 
cost—and I paid. I didn’t look for a free ride. I compro- 
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mised because I knew I had to. I didn’t throw everything 
over as you people are willing to do.” 

“Have you stopped to consider, old man, we’re not hy- 
pocritical. You are. We’re open. We don’t pretend a mar- 
riage is made in -heaven and then sneak around for sex. 
We're open about it. A wife—or husband—becomes excess 
baggage, we drop him.” 

The judge exhaled heavily. “I have thought about that 
aspect. Part of my mind says your generation is more hon- 
est. Until I come back to two words your generation never 
heard of, refuses to recognize. ‘Responsibility’ is one of 
them. No matter what these one-note psychologists tell you 
young people, you are responsible for your actions, for your 
relations to others. You are responsible when you build a 
home, bring children into the world. The other word you 
young people will have no truck with is ‘obligation’. No 
matter that your first debt is to your own self-gratification, 
you have an obligation to others. A vow becomes an obli- 
gation.” 

“What you're saying is that I should pretend I’m happily 
married—so I won’t upset you and mother and Julie—and 
get tail on the side?” 

“I’m saying don’t try to buy happiness at the expense of 
others to whom you owe simple obligation and responsibil- 
ity.” 

“The battle cry of the hypocritical generation.” - 

“Hypocritical. Perhaps. Much less than totally honest. Cer- 
tainly. But we recognize that everything has its price—and 
some things cannot be bought at the expense of others... . . 
If we had to have secret romances, we understood the price 
tag. We either paid, or we let it alone. That’s really the only 
difference between you and me. I want as much as you do. 
I always have. But I am willing to pay for what J want. 
You want a free ride. Well, there is no free ride. That’s all 
I'm trying to make you see.” 

“And I won’t Be tied down to an empty marriage. That’s 
all I’m trying to make you see.” 

“How many empty marriages are you going to walk out 
on?” 

Ken shrugged. “Keep doing it until I get it right, Pops.” 

“Jesus, Ken. I think if they cut you open, they wouldn’t 
find anything. Anything. You're empty, completely empty.” 
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“Shit. I thought I could count on you. I thought if any- 
body would understand me, you would.” 

“My God, son. Do you think I don’t understand you? 
You think I don’t know what you’re going through? I’m 
only trying to make you see. You can’t discard and hurt 
people and put them out of sight and-out of mind and build 
on it. No one can keep walking over other people forever 
and get away with it.” 

“You haven’t done too badly.” 

Judge Hollins sagged in his chair and gazed at his son’s 
taut, pallid face across the table. He swallowed hard, barely 
able to restrain his tears. He had spent his life trying to 
ensure his son’s success and security. He’d always wanted 
for Ken to be all the things he knew he himself was not. 
Hell, his own public image was brilliant. But at what cost? 
What had it cost him to keep hidden the guilty secrets of 
his own private life? He had wanted—and it-had never 
occurred to him that his son would be less—he had wanted 
Ken to be a man of integrity, honesty, dedicated to whatever 
profession he chose, and happily married. “I’m not making 
judgments, Ken, believe me. I’m not setting myself as any 
example. I am trying to talk to you from the experience of a 
long, misspent life.” , 

“That’s the operative word, Pops. You misspent your life 
your way. The least you can do is to allow me to misspend 
mine. . . . That’s all I ask. Otherwise I hope you will be 
happy, Pops. As happy as I intend to be.” 

The judge shivered slightly. “Will you do one thing for 
me?” 

“Probably not. What is it?” 

“This girl you’re involved with.” 

“Her name is Cheryl, father. Chery! Rice. She is my 
secretary. You know that. You know her name.” 

“Will you send her away—get her out of your office for 
a few months?”. 

“What would that prove?” 

“Maybe nothing. Is it asking too much?” 

“Frankly, yes. None of this is Cheryl’s fault. She makes 
me happy in my sex life. She gratifies me. Fulfills me. She 
makes me complete. In return for this, am I to fire her, 
force her to lose her income? I don’t think she deserves 
that.” 
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“She can find other employment quickly, I’m sure. In 

fact, I'm willing to give her a job in my office at increased 
a id 

Why would you do that?” 

“To get to know_her . .. If she is going to be part of 
the life of my son, I’d like to know her.”- 

Ken laughed and shook his head. “You'd like to have her 
where you could watch her—watch us. Jesus, Pop, you're 
getting hellish transparent in your old. age.” 

“TI am trying to help you.” 

“And I’m trying to keep from telling you to go to hell, 
old man. It isn’t easy.” 

“You're going to find nothing is easy, the deeper you 
sink into this affair.” 

“Sink?” Ken laughed. “I’m uplifted for the first time in 
five years. If my friends and family don’t like it, they can 
go to hell, Pop. . . . Growing up in one of Kings Bay’s 
first families, I learned one truth: If you’re rich enough, 
have power and influence enough, you can make up your 
own rules of conduct. As you go along . . . and that, Pop, 
is what I intend to do, from this day forward.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Judge Hollins walked slowly out.of the Paris Restaurant 
into the saffron sunlight of the December mid-afternoon. 
Everything crowded in upon him. Nothing was as he’d al- 
ways told himself it would be by the time he was fifty-five 
years old. Looked as if everything he’d tried to build was 
crumbling around him. He felt older than God and tiréder 
than the oarsman on the ferry to hell. Like that boatman on 
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the River Styx, he’d made the trip too many times, without 
Test, without release. 

He plodded along the wide, palm-fringed walk as if he 
slogged through mud up to his ankles. He was aware peo- 
ple spoke to him, friendly, respectful, remote, out of focus. 
He managed to nod his head, acknowledging the greetings, 
but he was distracted and unaware of faces. 

He shook his head. He could not return to his office just 
yet. He couldn’t do it. Later. Maybe later. He entered the 
parking area under the Judicial Building, got into his four- 
year-old pale blue Cadillac. Even protected in the cool of 
the underground grotto, the car was hot. He left the door 
open until he started the engine and turned on the air con- 
ditioning full blast. There was little relief; perhaps the heat 
was inside him. He reversed the car, drove out onto the 
street. He told himself he had no destination. He would 
just drive around, try to clear his head. But he knew better. 
His throat felt dry, his heart pounded oddly, and he drove 
directly to Hyacinth Street and to the ranch-type house a 
block from the bay. 

He parked the Cadillac neither in front of the ranch-type, 
nor of the neighboring Cape Cod. His mouth twisted. Whom 
did he think he was fooling? Nobody. It was all habit. A 
man played the same damned game, by the same damned 
tules, for so long he began to believe he knew all the ways 
to beat the odds. 

He walked up the short stretch of concrete to the front 
door and rang the doorbell. For some moments there was 
no response. He felt the old rising sense of panic. And this 
was habit, too. When one felt an overwhelming need was to 
be frustrated, one reacted in panic. He rang the bell again. 
After a long time the door opened and Mae Dannon stood 
there. She did not smile. 

“Hello, Mae,” he said. She was a few years younger than 
he. She seemed not to have aged, but he supposed this was 
because he had watched the years pile up on her so grad- 
ually that he had not noticed the changes. She was putting 
on weight; she had never been tall, but her breasts had 
always reminded him of Marilyn Monroe’s. He used to tell 
her she had Marilyn Monroe’s tits. “May I come in?” 

“I wish you wouldn’t, Spess.” 
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Frowning, he stepped inside and closed the door. “My 
lord, Mae. Is that any way to greet me?” 

She shrugged. “I haven’t seen you for the past few 
weeks—” 

“Things have been hell—” 

“I’d hoped maybe it was over. Finally over, with you. 
That maybe you wouldn’t come back any more . . . I hoped 
that.” 

Shaking his head, he touched her arms, tried to turn her 
face up to his. “Mae. What is it? What’s the matter?” 

“We're getting too old for this, Spess. Elderly people—” 

He tried to laugh. “Speak for yourself.” 

“__it’s time we behaved like mature people. Very mature 
people.” 

He smiled. “We never have, Mae.” He tried to puil her 
into his arms, tried to kiss her. “It’s been a long time—for 
you and me.” 

“It has been a long. time. Too long. It’s been twenty 
years.” 

He whistled against her cheek when she turned her mouth 
away from his kiss. ‘Twenty years . . . longer than most 
people stay married. I owe you a lot, Mae—” 

“7 don’t want anything—anything more.” 

“TI owe you my sanity—whatever I still possess.” 

She tried to match his mood. “Well, you'll just have to 
get a new prescription, Spess. There’s nothing here for you. 
Not in this house. Not any more.” 

He felt an icy chill grip the pit of his belly. “What is this, 
Mae? Is it something I’ve said, something I've done? My 
God, I’ve known you for twenty years—loved you for twenty 
years. In all those years, I’ve never been in your house this 
long—without your tits in my hands—and my cock in your 
mouth.” : 

“Don’t talk like that.’ She made a downward cutting 
gesture, her mouth twisting as if she tasted something re- 
pulsive. “You've always been a vulgar man, Spess.” 

‘f¥_thougsht you—liked it.” He stared at her uncompre- 
hendingly. It was as if she were a stranger. After twenty 
years, he didn’t know how to reach her. 

“Well, I don’t... Maybe I did, once. You—vwere so 
different—from Herb. You were—forceful. Strong. You said 
words that excited me. You treated me like—a whore. .. . 
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I admit I liked it—but that was a long time ago. For a long 
time now I have simply endured it. . . . Well, I can’t en- 
dure it any more . . . I won’t have it.” 

“My God, Mae. After all these years?” 

“Yes. Yes. After all these years. I have changed, Spess, 
And you have—” 

“No. No. I haven’t changed.” 

Her mouth pulled into an ironic smile. “The White Knight 
of Camelot . . . How I used to laugh when the newspapers 
called you that. I used to wonder what they would say if 
they could ever see you with me—the way you treated me 
. . . the things you made me do.” 

“I—never made you do anything you didn’t want to do.” 

She shrugged, her face set. “Spess, I'll never be able to 
make you understand. Maybe I did go along with what you 
wanted—once. Maybe I should have broken off—years ago, 
when the boys were born.... I didn’t, and now I'm 
ashamed. I’m sick with shame all the time. I feel unclean. 
I’ve finally started going to church with Herb... and 
I've found answers there—I’m finding answers there.” 

“Jesus.” He shook his head, incredulous. 

“Yes. Jesus. I’ve taken Jesus into my soul, Spess.” 

“For Christ’s sake, don’t talk like this.” 

“No, Spess, you're right. We don’t have to talk at all. We 
have nothing to say to each other. Not really. Unless you 
can use me like a whore, you don’t want me, don’t know 
I'm alive, have nothing to say to me. You wouldn’t even 
want to know me—” 

“I don’t think that’s quite fair. After twenty years. I—it’s 
a hell of a thing to say, I know, but I have been faithful to 
you, Mae.” — 

‘She shook her head and shivered visibly. “This kind of 
talk disgusts me, Spess. I’m sorry.” 

“Have you really changed so much in two weeks?” 

“Oh, Spess . . . I’ve changed so much—in ten years— 
but you never cared. You never noticed. And—sometimes, 
it was a release for me, being with you as I could never be 
with anyone else . . . being something to you that no other 
man ever even considered me—not even my own husband. 
That was good for me—for the moment. And that’s why I 
let you keep coming back, even when I was sick with re- 
morse afterwards. I was afraid of what I would do—without 
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you... but I don’t need you any more. I’ve found God 
now, Spess.” 

“Oh Jesus, Mae. Don’t talk that way. People scare hell 
out of me when they talk religion—fanatical religion. It 
scares me—for them. . . . I don’t want to see this happen 
to you, Mae.” 

Her mouth pulled down. “No, I suppose it will be in- 
convenient for you.’ 

“Oh, Mae. . . for God’s sake, what have I done to de- 
serve treatment like this?” 

She gazed up at him, eyes bleak and cold. “You really 
want to know? You have jeopardized my marriage—for 
twenty years. You have threatened my good name in this 
town—for twenty years. You have risked my boys finding 
out—about us—for twenty years. Well, that’s a risk and 
jeopardy and threat I won’t take any more. I want you to 
leave me alone. Leave me in peace. I have found God, damn 
you. I have found Jesus. And I’m at peace with Him, and I 
don’t need you.” 

“Oh my God.” 

Mae sighed heavily. Her voice was low, but scathing. 
“Look at me, Spess. I’m almost fifty years old. I am the wife 
of a minor city official—oh, I know you got Herb the job, 
you got him promotions, you had him kept on when he 
might have lost his job without your influence. I am grate- 
ful. But gratitude wears out too, Spess.” 

“I never asked you to be grateful. I wanted to help. You 
people needed help. I could help you. . . . I wanted to do it.” 

“All right. I’m grateful. But that’s it. I was twenty-eight 
when we began this—this affair, Spess. I never expected to 
see’ you again after that first night... . You got in my 
mind. I stayed half-wild with wanting you—until I just gave 
in to it—and I never meant to do it again .. . but some- 
how, once we started, we never stopped. It was like a habit, 
a dirty, evil habit—an abomination in God’s sight.” 

“Oh, Mae, don’t. We did have good times— 

“Yes. That’s what I’m trying to tell you. When we were: 
young—I didn’t care what people said about me. . . . You 
were a man of prominence locally—even if you weren't yet 
the White Knight of Legal Jurisprudence . . . I was flat- 
tered by your attention. You got Herb a good job—and we 
lived well, better than we could ever have hoped without 
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your help. I was grateful. I was young and wild with needs 
and excitements and passions, Sometimes I'd be half-crazy, 
and I'd call you—and beg you to come to me. . .. But 
that was some other person. Not me. Not a middle-aged 
matron with two grown sons, Herb, Jr., is in college and 
Tony is going into the ministry. . . . I’m so proud of them. 
I have nightmares: that they might find out—they might 
even suspect. . . . We have been so lucky, you and I. For 
twenty years we have gotten away with adultery—a sin 
against God!—and we have not yet been exposed or de- 
nounced or called to judgment. But now I have nightmares, 
I have nightmares, Spess, that somebody might catch us 
together—or talk about us. I get ill that talk about you and 
me might reach Tony—in the ministry—or get to Herb, 
Jr... . I couldn’t stand that... Pd kill myself.” 

“I'm sorry, Mae. I had no idea,” 

She gazed up at him, her face pallid, rigid with hatred. 

“Of course you didn’t. You never gave it a thought. You 
never gave me a thought—unless you wanted sexual release. 
- .. You never asked what was going on in my mind, in 
my home, in my personality, in my wishes, in my prayers. 
You never asked what went on in my life when you were 
away from me. You never cared. You wanted to use me. 
You used me—like a whore. For a long time I wanted it. I 
let you do it because I wanted it too. But I don’t want it any 
more.” = 

“I never meant to hurt you.” 

“You never stopped to think whether you hurt me or not. 
Any more than you think now about what people would 
say about us—if they found out—if they suspected. She 
shook her head. Her eyes brimmed with hard, diamondlike 
tears. “Once, it would have been a prime scandal—Herb 
Dannon’s quiet little wife and the district court judge— 
one of the richest men in town. .. - Now, do you know 
what it would be—if it were known? A cruel joke, Spess. 
A dirty joke. People would die laughing if they learned 
that I—at my age—was the mistress of an old man like 
Spessard K. Hollins.” 

“The aging have the same rights to living as the young, 
Mae.” 

“Maybe they do. But if I have any obligation now, or 
tesponsibility, it is not to you. It is to my sons—Tony and 
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Herb, Jr.—and to my husband, as belated as it is. And to 
God. God will save me, Spess, .because I have confessed, 
and prayed, and begged forgiveness. . . . Well, I won't let 
you destroy me or my marriage, my sons, my relationship 
with Jesus or the church. I want you to leave me alone. I 
won't have you wrecking my life—not any more.” 


At ten minutes past three that afternoon, the last customer 
in Debbi’s station at the Paris Restaurant, still dawdled 
over his dessert. He appeared preoccupied, troubled. Deb 
had no time for his woes. She had her own concerns. Wait- 
resses could leave as soon as their last patrons departed. 
This man seemed about to leave several times, then he would 
sink back into his chair against the wall. At last, when her 
patience was practically exhausted, the diner called her over. 
“Miss. Could I speak to you?” 

She stood before his table, making no effort to conceal 
her impatience. She could live without his gratuity, but the 
two hours between three and five P.M. was her only free 
time. “Yes?” 

He stared at an embossed business card on which some- 
thing was scribbled. He didn’t look up. “Your name 
Clayton—Miss Debbi Clayton?” 

“Mrs. Clayton. Yes.” 

He smiled, nodded, swallowed. His face was flushed. “You 
know a Mr. Webber? Earl Webber? Office supplies?” 

“Oh,” she said. 

His smile widened in his sweated face. “Earl told me 
about you, Debbi.” 

“Qh? So that’s the way Earl is? He kisses and tells, eh?” 

“Ole Earl told me about more than kissing.” 

‘Farl’s mouth is big, too.” 

He laughed. “You're cool. I like that. ... Are you— 
busy tonight? I mean after you get off work?” 

She shrugged. 

“Thought you might come up to my room. I’m over at 
the Grand Central. Room 602. Air conditioned. Vibrator 
mattress. Free drinks.” 

“TI don’t come free.” 

“Oh, I know that, all right. Earl told me.” 

“What did Earl tell you?” 

“Earl said something about—fifty dollars?” 
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She just held his gaze. “Then he wasn’t talking about me.” 
He winced. “Well—how much?” 

“It'll cost you one hundred dollars.” 

“Earl sure said fifty.” 


| 


| 


“Well, when you get away from here, you can lie about | 


it too—the best lay you ever got—for fifty dollars. But it 


will cost you one hundred—just like it cost Earl. I’m twice 


as good as Earl told you, just as I’ll cost you twice as much 
as. he said.” 

“I don’t mean to haggle.” 

“I see you don’t. That’s one hundred—in advance.” 

“Now? How do I know you'll show up?” 

“You don’t.” 

“Til bet you don’t take Master Charge, either.” 

“That's right. And I don’t give green stamps. And I don’t 
validate parking tickets.” 

He laughed. “You're some foxy lady, all right . . . Look, 
I'll have to get to the bank, get a check cashed. Could I get 
the money to you—at supper tonight?” 

“T'll be here.” 

“What time do you get off?” 

“I work from eleven to three—and from five to nine.” 

“Okay.” He frowned. “Seems odd, paying like that—in 
advance, and all.” 

“That’s up to you. No hard feelings—without payment 
in advance, that is.” 

He laughed, looked around self-consciously and bit his 
lip. “You—stay the night?” 

“No. But I'll put you to sleep before I leave.” 

“Sounds great to me.” 

“It is great. Didn’t ole Earl tell you?” 


Warren never after could remember any of the words. 
Their dialogue rolled on narrow roads, along the beach at 
Clearwater, the palm-lined bayfront of Dunedin, through 
the twisting streets of Ozona, Walled Springs, Crystal Beach, 
Palm Harbor, the sponge-fishery docks at Tarpon Springs. 

Warren was unaware of the sun-splashed countryside, or 
the quiet villages through which they glided in Kristi’s 
forest-green MG, the convertible top down, the sun reflected 
and sparkling in its gleaming polished hood. He did not 
even realize how contorted and cramped his legs were, how 
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awkward and confining the bucket seat. He knew only that 
he was content, that he swam inside the breathless orbit of 
her beauty and her perfume. .. . 

What had they talked about? They talked about mutual 
friends, of which there existed not one. They talked about 
the schools she’d attended, three of which were so expensive 
and so exclusive he’d never even heard of them. He ad- 
mitted to six years at the state university almost as if seeking 
absolution. 

They found few things in common in their tastes, and 
they clutched at those that computed—like music. They 
both liked the same kind of music, the pop ballads, Jane 
Olivor, Lou Rawls, the older love songs, some of the classics. 
He didn’t care about the words, even their brief silences 
were comfortable and pleasant. He did not plan ahead, or. 
hunt for words; he looked at her and let himself ride with 
the tide. For practically the first time in eight or nine years, 
he simply enjoyed the moment, relishing it, however brief. 
They exchanged views on life, on love, on first love and on 
love that endured. ... 

“My God.” Suddenly he sat up straight—as straight as 
he could—in the car seat. “It’s three o’clock.” 

Kristi smiled. “Yes. Isn’t it?” 

“I promised to buy you lunch. Four hours ago. You must 
be famished.” 

"Ves,”” 

They drove into the parking lot of a glass-enclosed cafe 
overlooking the bay and the remote islands like a fringe of 
mangroves scalloped along the gulf. When Warren unwound 
his legs and struggled out of the car, his knees buckled. He 
supported himself, in exquisite agony, against the windshield 
of the MG, biting his mouth. 

“Are you all right?” Kristi came around the car. 

He nodded. After a moment, circulation returned to his 
legs and he mustered courage enough to let go of the car. 

At the table in the cool restaurant overlooking the shad- 
owed water, he smiled at her. “Would you like a drink 
first?” 

Kristi smiled faintly. “What kind of drink do you have 
in mind?” 

“That’s up to you. Bloody Mary?” 

“Afraid not. Not in a public place anyhow.” 
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“Why not?’ He grinned. “The princess not allowed— 
father object?” 

“Perhaps. But it’s the law. I’m not old enough.” 

Warren stared at her. He seemed to sag inward. “Oh my 
God,” he said. He held his breath. She was too rich. Too 
lovely. Too perfect. Too protected. She was too young. 
“How much under eighteén?” 

“How old did you think I was?” 

“TI didn’t see how you could get so lovely—so perfect—in 
anything less than twenty years.” 

“I work fast.” She shrugged. “It doesn’t matter, but Pm 
seventeen. Almost seventeen.” She stared at him. “Why do 
you look ill?” 

“Because I am ill... Im nine years older than you. 
In a few years, nine years wouldn’t matter. But it matters 
now. I’m an old man. Good lord, I thought God had re- 
lented. I apt He’d made you just for me. . nb ingles 
He did. . . . but He just didn’t make you soon enough. . 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Ken entered the reception room of his office in the county 
building. The first thing he saw was that Cheryl’s desk was 
empty. It was as if she’d never been there, was never coming 
back. Helen watched him with a cool, knowing look of dis- 
dain. This was not the first time Helen had seen this little 
comedy played out. Before he could ask, Helen said in a 
flat tone, “No, Mr. Hollins, Cheryl didn’t say when she 
would be back.” 

Ken stared at his secretary, eyes chilled. “You’ve got a 
smart mouth, Helen. But I guess that’s what you can expect 
from cheap help.” 
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“Yes, sir.” Helen merely smiled. “What shalf I tell callers, 
Mr. Hollins?” 

His head jerked around, “About what, Helen?” 

“Do you know when you'll be back?” 

He’d moved toward his office again. Now he stopped, 
heeled around. He started to speak, changed his mind. He 
exhaled heavily and when he spoke his voice was level. 
“No, Helen. I don’t know when I'll be back. You don’t know 
where I can be reached. I'll let you know as soon as I 
know.” 

He tooled his beige Lincoln Continental through the 
Kings Bay streets, choosing his direction at random. He let 
his gaze rake the parking lots, the side streets, the off-street 
parking areas of all the sleazy bars, seeking Cheryl’s Mus- 
tang and its distinctive Florida license plate in pastel green: 
S-O-F-T - 1. 

Ken felt himself growing taut, the acid churning in his 
belly. Cheryl was capable of madness when she was enraged 
or distressed. Dr. Lewis Norman had told him that as an 
adaptable partner, Cheryl was certainly worthy of patience 
and understanding and compromise. “She is presently in a 
state of flux, you see,” Dr. Norman had said of Cheryl. 
“Chaos. Mental turmoil. She loves you, but there are’ arti- 
ficial barriers between you—man-made, socially approved, 
but nevertheless negative and harmful obstructions in her 
mind. She can only strike out willfully when she’s hurt. A 
sensitive young girl, she is easily upset emotionally.” 

Driving slowly, prowling the early afternoon streets, Ken 
sweated. God knew he’d never intended for things to get 
out of hand as they had. However things had started out, 
they were no longer under his control. He’d almost believed 
—he had told himself at the time that he believed—that he 
and Julie could work out their problems, salvage their mar- 
riage. But after two visits, Julie refused to return to Nor- 
man’s office. “He wants to lay me,” she said, raging. “Only 
he was more dirett.. He said he wants to fuck me. It would 
be good therapy, he said. What kind of animal is he?” 

“He told me about that, Julie. You were distraught. Tense. 
He wanted you to know he cares.” 

She shuddered. “My God. Does he think his bod is: the 
solution to my problems?” 

Dr. Norman looked sad when Ken relayed Julie’s mes- 
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sage, or that part of it that Ken thought it wise to repeat. 
“I'm sorry about that. Julie is obstinate. She fights against 
what we are trying to do. I’m sorry but I don’t believe we 
can work it out with Julie, after all. It’s hard not to be 
judgmental, dealing with her. And this is always disastrous. 
We must not be judgmental in our relationships.” He’d put 
his arms about Ken’s shoulders and drawn him close. “We'll 
just have to concentrate on you—on saving your indi- 
viduality.” 

There was no sign of Cheryl’s car on the downtown streets. 
Ken had not expected his search to be easy. Cheryl got 
freaky when she wanted understanding and help. He had 
to remember not to be judgmental. “She’s teaching out— 
grasping,” Dr. Norman had told him. “It is her way of 
begging for help.” 

Ken exhaled, sweating in the air conditioning. The hell 
of it was, there wasn’t a lot of happiness in their Eden, 
little balm for him in Gilead, even with Dr. Norman calling 
the plays. At home, Julie was withdrawn, forever between 
helpless tears and angry silences, unspoken accusations, un- 
uttered demands. “The very last way Julie can hope ever to 
reach you, of course,” Dr. Norman said. “She will have to 
learn to adjust to you—and since, frankly, she cannot—and 
will not—do this, I see little hope for the relationship.” 
And Dr. Norman added that while Cheryl, on the other 
hand was most hopeful and cooperative in every way, she 
had personality problems that had to be worked out. Mean- 
while, they must not be judgmental where Cheryl was con- 
cerned. She must be permitted to work out her own problems, 
do what seemed best to her. 

Ken turned his. car onto the causeway and headed toward 
the beach. The sun was still high, clouds sparse and cottony. 
Another humid day with no touch of winter yet, though 
Salvation Army Santas sprouted red beside hanging pots on 
every corner. 

At the beach, Ken turned north and drove to the upper 
end of the “miracle stretch” of bars, smart motels, con- 
dominiums, dress shops, exclusive restaurants and service 
stations. He drove slowly, checking all side streets and 
beach-access parking. Finally he turned around near Hurri- 
cane Pass and headed south, still driving at fifteen miles 
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per hour, which wasn’t easy in a Lincoln. 

He drove south past the public beaches, motels and bars 
and the new clusters of town houses. Beyond these homes, 
the land was allowed to lie fallow, with sea oats bearding 
the dunes and thick mangroves straggling along the bayfront 
at Blind Man’s Pass. There. were fishing huts, piers and bait 
stores jutting out into the bay. It was like another world 
down here—light years removed-from the polish and swank 
of the miracle stretch. 

He found a place to turn around and headed north again, 
troubled. He had not found Cheryl and now had no idea 
what she’d done in her distress. He drove faster, denying a 
rising sense of panic. He was above the posted speed limit 
when he saw a Mustang parked beside a crummy bar on the 
bay side of the island. He slammed on his brakes, stared at 
the Ford. The license plate seemed to leap outward, en- 
larged, in sharp focus: S-O-F-T - 1. 

He pulled the Continental into the parking space near 
Cheryl’s Mustang. She had parked parallel across painted 
angle lines, taking up almost three spaces. 

Ken sat for a moment staring at the bar. It was one of 
the last buildings remaining from the old days when the 
south end of the beach had belonged to the fishing boats, 
spongers and transients. The structure was paint-peeled, 
looked insubstantial, with rusted screen windows, tar-paper 
toofing. The sign “Her Place Or Mine” hung by a single 
chain, its plastic facing smashed. 

Inside, the saloon was even less prepossessing, an un- 
polished bar with wooden stools, uncovered tables, sawdust 
on the cement flooring. A few customers tolled in kitchen 
chairs, shirtless, shoeless, bearded. 

There were only two people at the bar. One of them was 
Cheryl. The other was a bearded youth, perhaps three or 
four years older than Cheryl. His hair was wild, stringy, 
caught carelessly with a rubber band in a ponytail. He wore 
a faded denim shirt, open to his navel, salty-looking Levis 
and strap sandals. Though they were surrounded by water, 
the most potent factor about him was a ruttish body odor. 
He sat close beside Cheryl, his knee pressed upon her upper 
leg and he closed his hand high on her thigh. 

Cheryl was turned toward her new-found friend, laughing 
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at something he said. Ken watched the fellow’s fingers move 
on Cheryl’s mons veneris. 

Sick at his stomach, Ken paused beside them. He sensed 
that Cheryl was aware of him, may have glimpsed his com- 
ing in, but she calmly and coldly ignored his presence. He 
said, “Cheryl, I’d like to talk to you.” 

Chery! turned and peered at him, her mouth twisted. 
“Get lost, turkey.” 

“Come on, Cheryl,” he said. 

Her gaze raked him like talons. “Look. I’m busy. Tm 
with friends.” She laughed, taunting him. “When you get 
your head back on straight, turkey, call me.” 

His voice chilled. “Cheryl. Come on. Now.” 

The bearded youth turned slightly on the stool, but kept 
his hand on Cheryl’s mound. “You heard the lady, buck. 
Flake off.” : 

“Stay out of this,’ Ken said without looking at him. 

“Leave me alone, Ken,” Cheryl said. 

“Just let’s talk,” he said. “Then if you want to come 
back and smell this, you can.” 

“People are staring at you, Ken. You're making a scene.” 

“T don’t give a damn.” 

“Well, I do, buck,” the bearded youth said. He turned on 
the stool. His left fist came up, short, quick, deadly. He 
caught Ken in the mouth, splitting his lip and sending him 
sprawling backward. Ken landed. against an empty table and 
knocked it and two chairs over before he landed on the 
sawdust-carpeted floor. 

Pain zapped through Ken, along with rage. He knew he 
could dismantle this beach bum, and this was all he wanted 
at that moment. But clearer than physical agony and desire 
for immediate vengeance was the Herald headline he en- 
visioned behind his eyes: City Prosecutor Beaten in Bar 
Brawl. Oh, Jesus. : 

The bartender swung around and took up the telephone 
behind the bar. Ken pulled himself up on his elbow. He 
tasted his own blood. He said, “No. Don’t call the police.” 

The bartender glanced over his shoulder but went on 
dialing. “I ain’t having no fight in my bar. I don’t lose my 
liquor license for nobody.” 

Cheryl pulled away from the youth at the bar. She ran to 
Ken and sank to her knees beside him. “Are you all right?” 
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He stared at her. “Can we get out of here?” 
“Yes.” She helped him up. 
“Then I’m all right.” 


They drove to the nearest motel where Cheryl registered 
them as Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rice, Tampa. 

In the motel room, Ken sank into a chair. His face was 
smeared with his own blood; his lower lip was swollen and 
discolored. 

He closed his eyes, put his head back and waited, thinking 
Cheryl would put ice on his broken mouth. At last, he 
opened his eyes. Cheryl had undressed and lay naked across 
the bed. 

“What are you waiting for?” ‘she asked. 

“Nothing.” He got up from the chair. 

“If your mouth hurts,” she said, “put something on it.” 

“Sure. I’m a big boy.” He went into the bathroom, snapped 
on the light. That bearded dude must have worn some 
kind of ring; his mouth was torn jaggedly. He wondered if 
he might be poisoned; the character had smelled like a gar- 
bage dump. He washed his face, put ice on his lip, met his 
eyes in the medicine chest mirror for less than three seconds. 

He walked back to the bed. Cheryl writhed her hips and 
‘smiled in a sulky way up at him. “Come on,” she said. 
“[’'m all hot.” 

“A fast screw is going to make everything all right, is it?” 

She shrugged. “It is for me. If not for you, turkey, that’s 
your problem.” 

“What in hell do you want from me, Cheryl?” 

She ran her splayed hands over the planes and rises of her 
sleek body. “Do we have to talk about that now, Ken? You 
know what I want. Do what you want. Don’t worry about 
me. I’m doing what I want to do. You upset me. You hurt 
me. You think you can put me second. Well, you can’t, doll. 
Pm first, or I’m nowhere. Do you see that?” 

“You know you're first.” 

“No. I don’t. You can run off to lunch with your dear 
father. You go home at night to that simpering wife of 
yours. You think you can screw me and run to her?” 

“She means nothing to me any more.” 

“That’s what you say. How do J know what goes ‘on? 
You can’t go on treating me that way. I won’t stand for it.” 
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“T told you, Cheryl. Just until after elections. Jesus . . ° 
you know how people are in this town.” 

“I don’t give a damn about people. Like Norman says, let 
them adjust to me or go fuck themselves.” 

“Sure. But I need their votes. I’d hate to have to go back 
into private practice, pay child support, support you and try 
to stay solvent with things as they are.” 

“All those things are your problems, doll.” 

“I. thought they were yours, too.” 

“No.” She shook her head, her hair dancing on the white 
sheets. “My only problem is right here—between my legs. 
And if you don’t want to help me solve it, I'll find someone 
who will . . . and don’t think I won't.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Dexter Osteen prowled his richly appointed, spacious office 
on the third floor of the Kings Bay Herald building. He 
was aware, first above everything else, of the unbroken 
silence. There existed no quiet he knew quite like that taut 
stillness in a newspaper publisher’s private sanctum when 
the buck has been passed up to him and there is nowhere 
else to shove it. This kind of stillness was not new to Osteen, 
but it was nothing he would ever learn to accept calmly— 
those silences when no one intrudes, and you wish to God 
they would. The stillness that means you are left alone to 
make the final, hard decisions, and nobody will help you 
because nobody wants to share the fallout when the shit 
flies. Vulgarly put, Mr. Osteen, he told himself, but the shit 
is going to fly no matter what option you take. This was 
that lonely, hellish moment that could persist only so long— 
so briefly—because even in small-town newspapers there are 
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always deadlines. He could stare at the four stories, all of 
which should grab and dominate the front page of the next 
edition of the Herald, and only one of which he really wanted 
to print. 

He paced the silent room in the empty stillness, unable 
to hear even his own shoes on the thick carpeting. Outside, 
his squared view of downtown Kings Bay lay somnolent, 
nothing out there even to snag his interest, or to temporarily 
divert him. All the answers he would find were in this room 
and he alone would find them. And when he found them, 
he would be more alone than ever. Because one thing was 
certain: it never really occurred to him to make any but the 
honest decision. But in his long career of publishing 
newspapers—his own papers and other men’s—he’d never 
faced anything promising more hurt, more professional de- 
struction or personal chaos, and with less hope for a rea- 
sonably positive outcome. 

He returned to his desk ‘and reread the galley proofs for 
the dozenth time. He kept glancing toward the closed door 
to his outer reception room. In his late forties, balding, he 
was handsomely dressed in custom-made shirt and’ four- 
hundred-dollar lightweight Brooks Brothers suit and sixty- 
dollar Florsheim black shoes. He kept turning the class ring 
on the fourth finger of his left hand, a nervous gesture that 
his wife despised because, to her, it made him appear less 
than secure, vulnerable—and to Dolly appearances were all. 

He scanned the galleys, took a deep breath as if about to 
plunge into an icy, bottomless pool, and pressed the intercom 
buzzer on his desk. His secretary answered instantly, crisply, 
totally professional—everything he felt at this moment that 
he was not. When a publisher let human beings—people he 
knew, played golf and drank with, liked and respected— 
enter into his considerations of what is publishable news, he 
was no longer professional. He said, “Tell young Webster to 
come in now, please.” 

The door to the outer office opened at once and young 
Medwick Webster strode in—as if he had come marching 
to this moment and this place with force and determination 
all the way from journalism school. No, this wasn’t fair. 
Osteen admitted he wasn’t being fair to the youthful reporter 
and simply because, for the first time, he truly disliked 
Medwick Webster—the Dustin Hoffman size, build, hairstyle 
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and aggressiveness that lurked pantherlike under a thin, coy 
veneer of smiling. Jesus, maybe they taught them that ag- 
gression in journalism school now, ever since Woodward 
and Bernstein made it big at the Washington Post. No 
embryo reporter was a journeyman newsman covering city 
hall, the police station and the morgue. They were thick- 
skinned, driven men and women, crusaders obsessed, on a 
charted course with destiny. He knew what Medwick Web- 
ster wanted—the youth wanted a job on the Miami Herald, 
the Tampa Tribune or the Jacksonville Times—Union, and 
this was just a brief stop on the way up. More power to him, 
but none of this—including the exhaustive, investigative, 
exposé stories on his desk—increased his admiration or 
friendliness toward the reporter. 

Webster's shirt was open at the collar, his tie awry, his 
sleeves at half-mast on his spindly arms. He seemed to exult 
in his unattractiveness, as if the only way to make others 
take him seriously was to look as abnormal as possible—as 
if just emerging from a three-day flight on acid. 

Webster gave Osteen that wan, half-shy smile and said, 
“Hey, Dex. You kept me waitin’.” 

Osteen inhaled deeply. Nobody on his newspaper— 
including executive editor Al Ray Hudson—called him Dex- 
ter, certainly not Dex. Everybody called him Mr. Osteen. 
Ordinarily this would not have mattered, but somehow at 
this moment it offended him, this ambition-riven punk call- 
ing him Dex so familiarly and even patronizingly. 

“I must commend you on your three stories, Mr. Web- 
ster,” he said. 

That shy smile wrinkling the alligator hide. “Call me 
Meddy, Dex. . . . At what you pay me, I don’t rate a Mr. 
Webster.” 

“But we can’t hope to hold you back forever, can we?” 

Webster shook his head, spoke matter-of-factly. “Nobody 
can, baby. Nobody. I figure the Miami Herald people have 
got to see this front page—I own that whole front page in 
the next edition. Right, partner?” 

“Just about, Mr. Webster. Except that, you see, I’d hoped 
to run our story on the city council meeting—the moment 
of decision on the Easter music concert.” 

Webster shrugged and gave Osteen a pitying look. “Run 
it, Dex. Run it. On page eight where it belongs.” 
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“No. There are other considerations, you see. You are a 
great young investigative reporter, Mr. Webster. You have 
unearthed sensational information—on which we have been 
sitting for years, without even suspecting it.” 

Webster shrugged again. “You people are okay. For what 
you are. What you do.” 

“Thank you. You just about said my piece for me. Our 
Herald—as opposed to the big Miami daily—is the expres- 
sion of this small community, It is its voice—and, since 
you arrived last year, its conscience. . . . I find no fault in 
our being the conscience of Kings Bay. That may be one of 
the prime functions of a good newspaper. But we are not in 
business to explode sensational stories wrecking careers of 
respected people—and then move on. . .. We were here 
fifty-eight years ago, Mr. Webster. We want to be here 
tomorrow. The people we write about are our friends—our 
readers—and our conscience.” 

“If the slime I wrote about are anybody’s conscience, 
those folks are in bad trouble.” 

Osteen sighed. “Yes. You do seem to have the goods on 
them, as we might once have expressed it in our archaic 
way.” 

Webster grinned. “I got ’°em by the short hairs. So Al Ray 
said you wanted to see me. So what’s the problem?” 

“The problem is mine, Mr. Webster—” 

*Meddy, Dex—” 

“—the problem belongs to me and should in no way 
concern you.” He pressed the intercom buzzer and told his 
secretary to summon Al Ray Hudson. “But you have in- 
vested a great deal of time on these stories. I know they 
mean very much to you—” 

“To me? Dex, they mean a lot to you. They'll sell your 
papers—” 

“That’s part of what I’m trying to say, Mr. Webster. We 
do sell our papers—our way.” He paused when stout, gray- 
ing Al Ray Hudson limped in on tender feet. Al’s pipe hung 
loosely in the corner of his mouth. He nodded toward Med- 
wick Webster and Mr. Osteen and then slumped into a deep 
leather-covered chair. “I know how important these stories 
are to you, Mr. Webster. I know how urgently you want to 
see those stories get the position and play you feel they 
deserve.” 
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“T feel they deserve? That holier-than-thou son of a bitch 
Lloyd Sherwood caught red-handed in graft, bribery and 
tax evasion? That amen-shouting, pompous ass passing judg- 
ment on other people when he ought to be in jail? And if 
you want to put the Easter Music Festival on page one— 
you can do it by headlining the fact that Cheezem J. Chris- 
tian is wanted across the bay in Tampa for fraud—on just 
such a concert-promotion deal as he’s pushing here. Thou- 
sands of dollars collected by him—and nothing. And the 
money he defrauded the people of Nashville of when he 
promised to bring in a National Football League franchise. 
Is this a man whose sensitivities you’re so concerned about?” 

“No. I don’t give a damn about Christian. But I do care 
about the festival. Unless it’s handled right—this exposé 
could blow any hope for it.” ; 

“Unless that deal is handled with a modicum of honesty, 
it ain’t getting off the ground anyway, Dex ole man. And 
that’s not your concern anyhow—that’s up to the city 
council—once they’ve got all the facts. On Christian. And 
the facts are there, irrefutable facts, in that story of mine.” 

Osteen glanced toward Al Ray Hudson. The publisher 
wasn’t seeking support; the decision was his own to make 
and this little tiger-shark reporter could go to hell. Osteen 
hoped only that the fat, quiet man with the cold pipe could 
restore some sanity to this room. “Al Ray suggested we 
water down the Christian story—oh, use it all, with your 
by-line, Mr. Webster, all the way—but break it up with one 
glob of shit served a day. Something like that. We destroy 
Brother Christian—as he so nobly deserves—but we pre- 
serve some chance for the festival and what we're trying to 
accomplish with it.” 

“Screw that,” Webster said. He stood up and glared down 
at the executive editor. “You people promised to back me 
up when I came here, Hudson. I been here almost a year, 
I'm ready to move out—and not sideways—up. The way to 
do that is to make the big hewspapers aware of me. These 
stories will do that. I sweated blood to get them. They can’t 
be denied, or disclaimed or whitewashed. And by God, you 
are going to put them on the front page where they belong 
—as I wrote them—or I'll take them to the Tribune in 
Tampa, along with the cover-up it looks like you people 
are working up here.” 
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“Take it easy, kid,” was all Al Ray Hudson said. 

“The: hell I will. I smelled out that graft story on Lloyd 
Sherwood. I kept pushing it—despite the fact I got no help 
from you people. I kept after the governor on this fouled-up 
state until he Aad to do something. Lloyd Sherwood is a 
certified crook. He’s been stealing from the public. I don’t 
care if he goes to church with you, plays golf with you or 
screws your wife for you, he’s a felon. He deserves no 
shielding, no whitewash. This is my story—it’s big—and it’s 
authenticated. Just as the Christian story is. Just as the 
story on old Judge Hollins is. Every fact.” 

“The Hollins story at least can wait,” Osteen said. 

“?’m damned if it can. That’s a fifteen-million-dollar fraud.” 

‘No. It is bad. It smells. But Hollins did legally and 
legitimately buy that land where the new civic auditorium 
is being erected. He paid for it. One hundred thousand 
dollars, his own money. Long before anyone knew the 
auditorium might go there.” 

“Before you knew it. Before your readers knew it. But 
before the. city council—at least part of them—knew it? 
Hardly. Hollins didn’t have one hundred grand to speculate 
with like that. Hell, be borrowed the goddamn money. On a 
sure thing. An inside tip. And he sold that land to the city 
for a million dollars.” 

Al Ray Hudson said, “From where I sit, Webster, old 
Judge Hollins didn’t make the killing that you see. Maybe 
he did have prior information. Maybe somebody did owe 
him a favor, or wanted to show his gratitude. Probably. But 
Judge Hollins has spent a long and dedicated life serving the 
people of this area. Hell, I almost feel they owe him a wind- 
fall profit, if he made one. He’s not in the same docket with 
Christian, or with Sherwood. Anyway, not as I see it.” 

Webster spread his hands. “Oh, hell. That tall, noble 
father-figure might turn you on, but he makes me puke. If 
Judge Hollins had openly bought that land—as Spessard 
Kenrady Hollins—and then sold it openly to the city, that 
would still have been crooked, wrongful use of information 
that only he was privy to. Wrong. Crooked. But that’s not 
even the start of it. He set up a secret fund—it took me 
almost a full month to break it out and prove who really 
owned the fund that bought—and then resold—that package 
of land to the city. Ole Spess Hollins knew he was pulling a 
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fast shuffle. Maybe, like you, he saw it as something extra 
due him for a long career of service where he’had not gotten 
rich. Well, I don’t see it that way. What I see is an in- 
fluential man using his position for corrupt purposes and 
personal enrichment. I think that ought to be exposed. My 
stories expose it. Now, you can fire me. I can’t stop you 
from doing that. But you either print my stories—the way I 
wrote and authenticated them in every fucking detail—or 
you'll have to fire me.” 

“Nobody wants to fire you, kid,” Al Ray said. 

“We're only trying to preserve some continuity here,” Os- 
teen said. “These are fearful charges. Explosive. Destructive 
—even heartbreaking.” 

“But they're true, every damned one of them,” Medwick 
Webster said. 

“Which makes them not one whit less anguishing.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Kings Bay City Council meeting was scheduled to open 
at 7:30 p.m. By 6:45, there was standing room only inside 
the sleek, polished auditorium. The long, glossily gleaming 
and slightly curved table—with microphones in place and 
legal pads with supplies of mechanical pencils set before 
each of the seven judges’ chairs—was dramatically lit, almost 
like a stage setting. 

People still chattered, talking animatedly with their 
neighbors—many of whom had seldom exchanged greetings 
on the street—when city council members filed in and took 
their places at the curved table. Commission chairman Lloyd 
Sherwood was the last to enter the forum—and there were 
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whispered bets that he might not show after the afternoon 
Herald headlines. 

Those Herald headlines had provided the catalyst which 
broke down all caste and social barriers and put townspeople 
to arguing, shouting or agreeing with those around them, 
no matter who they were, or what their station in this life. 

Dexter Osteen had rocked the city and sold out every 
copy of the Herald as it reached the streets. There had 
never been anything quite like this sensational front page in 
the fifty-eight year history of the paper, and this included 
World War II, False V-J Day and the capture of the Son of 
Sam. : 
Constant readers of the Herald could not believe the 
sensational nature of the charges, or that Dexter Osteen 
would sink so low as to print such vile accusations against 
respected citizens like Judge Hollins and Lloyd Sherwood. 

The owner of the Herald had agonized but finally ac- 
cepted the challenge flung in his face by his reporter. Osteen 
had wanted with all his heart to fire Medwick Webster, 
truncate those exposé stories and then fumigate the news- 
room, but he knew better. Webster had done one hell of a 
job, a thorough and professional piece of work; his hatchet 
job had spewed blood everywhere. But some good might 
come of it—one of the big state newspapers might be at- 
tracted, they might hire Medwick Webster away, and then 
all their dreams would come true: his, Webster’s and the big 
daily’s. 

In a kind of reverse rage, Osteen had ordered executive 
editor Al Ray Hudson to go along with every suggestion the 
reporter made: News of the Easter Music Festival project 
and the city council meeting were relegated to page eight, 
as Webster believed they should be. But it was on page one 
where Osteen attempted to destroy his hated reporter by 
giving him his head and letting him run. 

Under the sedate masthead, the front page was divided— 
like all that pure-gall of which Medwick Webster was com- 
posed, Osteen thought—by three black, bold headlines. Be- 
cause Judge Spessard Kenrady Hollins was the best known, 
most revered, had the most to lose, his story was featured 
first: HOLLINS IN CORRUPT LAND DEAL. Medwick’s 
by-lined story revealed how Judge Hollins, in a “criminal 
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misuse of his office, used prior information for windfall 
profits amounting almost to one million dollars at the ex- 
pense of his constituents and fellow citizens.” Medwick 
Webster had even unearthed a Republican state senator who 
was anxious to demand the Democrat Hollins’s removal 
from the bench—although judges were supposedly non- 
political animals. Republican Representative John-Edward 
Risher declared he was most forcefully bringing this “ela- 
borate and corrupt land swindle” to the attention of the 
Judicial Qualifications Commission, which investigates com- 
plaints against judges. ‘Webster’s. report told how Medwick 
Webster (or the Herald, or “This Reporter”) had dug for 
weeks trying to uncover the true owner of the Camelot 
Trust, which had purchased the ten-acre tract for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars and resold it within a year to the city 
for one million. A brief resumé of Judge Hollins’s history 
of public service followed and the story ended with the 
statement that “This Reporter’s” repeated attempts to discuss 
this matter and the Camelot Trust with Judge Hollins had 
been rebuffed. Judge Hollins had refused to take or return 
calls from “This Reporter” and had refused. to speak to him 
on any matter when faced directly. 

The second most respected and vulnerable man was the 
chairman of the city commission. Lloyd Sherwood had been 
a high school football hero at Kings Bay High, a substitute 
linebacker for three years at Florida State, a commissioner 
of highways, state insurance commissioner, a state senator, 
but most of all he had served the Kings Bay people in the 
county and city on the boards of commissioners. The Herald 
headline screamed in black, bold Gothic: STATE, IRS AL- 
LEGE SHERWOOD IRREGULARITIES. Sherwood’s prob- 
Jems in alleged graft and bribery, and his misunderstanding 
with IRS because he had neglected to report, file or pay on 
any of that income, was detailed in Webster’s almost hysteri- 
cal prose, which Al Ray Hudson’s blue pencil had been able 
to diminish only to a scream. 

Cheezem J. Christian was an outsider. Though his head- 
lines. were of equal size on the Herald’s front page; CHRIS- 
TIAN SOUGHT FOR FRAUD, the story caused fewer 
cries of protest. One expected a stranger might well be a 
crook, especially a man known to be a professional promoter 
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—these people rated on a par with congressmen, used-car 
salesmen and ex-presidents in polls on public trust. 

Still, the commission chambers buzzed with talk, much of 
it outraged—but some was directed against the Herald, Dex- 
ter Osteen, Executive Editor Al Ray Hudson and any news- 
people who printed irresponsible and slanderous charges 
against revered public figures. Not everybody agreed with 
the facts set down in Medwick Webster’s documented, by- 
lined stories. Somebody had to be lying, this was the con- 
sensus of opinion. Especially suspect were those charges 
against “The Judge.” Nobody even bothered to say Judge 
Hollins. In a quarter of a century, when one said “The 
Judge” in this area, even as far east as Tampa, one knew 
which Judge was indicated—that White Knight of Camelot. 

Medwick Webster slouched at the press table near the 
amen corner of the chamber. He sweated, his heart battered 
against his scrawny chest cage, but he had to fight back 
‘smiles of triumph. Jesus. He was on his way. He had set 
this town on its ass. It was time to move—and upward. 
Already, his mouth watered oddly, as he awaited the tele- 
phone call certain to come from the. Miami, Jacksonville or 
Tampa papers. They couldn’t overlook what he’d accom- 
plished. They could read his competence and ability right 
on that front page. Every fact documented, every allegation 
etched out in cold, hard prose. Nobody spared, nobody 
favored. 

He heard a man near him say, “That damned Herald. 

Must be hard up for money, going into the muckraking 
business like this. And, for God’s sake, against a man of 
the judge’s stature.” 
- His neighbor: agreed, voice rasping. “If the judge did 
make a million on some land he sold, I say more power to 
him. He could have been a millionaire many times over if 
he hadn’t chosen—chosen, by God—to stay on that bench 
in service to us people here in this district.” 

“That’s God’s~truth. And now the sons of bitches are 
crucifying him. For what? For making a profit, for hell’s 
sake. That’s what America’s all about, ain’t it?” 

Medwick wanted to turn around and cut down these 
stupid yokels with a few well-chosen words. America was. 
all about profit, but there had to be some integrity—just a 
shred, gentlemen, just a soupcon—in high places. How are 
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you going to tell a sixteen-year-old black kid, given three- 
to-five for stealing a car, about law and equal justice when 
he was sentenced by a man who had stolen—stolen—nine 
hundred thousand dollars from his fellow citizens and tax- 
payers? Medwick shrugged and sank deeper into his chair. 
The hell with them. He couldn’t wait to get out of this 
red-neck hollow. 

A chorus of boos swelled into'a chant and Medwick sat 
up, looking around. His face burned. The citizens were 
booing Dolly and Dexter Osteen—as representatives of the 
Herald. They'd probably boo Al Ray Hudson, too, were he 
to show up, but Medwick knew he would not. Al Ray was 
too smart. He just printed the news, he didn’t defend or 
exploit it. : 

His face gray, Dexter Osteen followed his wife to a place 
reserved for them near the railing that designated council 
area and spectator section. Webster watched his boss and 
wife covertly. Dolly, with red-rinsed hair, blue-shadowed 
eyes and a red, old-fashioned Joan Crawford smear of a 
mouth, sat, head erect, untouched and unsullied by any 
vulgar display of public antipathy. On the other hand, 
Dexter Osteen squirmed, nervous, miserable and uncom- 
fortable. He kept twisting the class ring on his finger until 
Dolly surreptitiously caught his hand and bent his fingers 
back painfully. Webster grinned inwardly and slumped 
deeper into his chair. 

Kristi Bickford arrived with her father. Aaron was es- 
corted to a reserved section set aside for those business and 
professional civic leaders who might be expected to speak 
on issues during the evening. Kristi was invited to accom- 
pany her father but shook her head. “I’d rather watch,” she 
whispered. Her father smiled and nodded, agreeing. If she’d 
said she wanted to kill someone, he would have given her 
that same assenting smile. In his eyes, Kristi could do no 
wrong—she was as good and pure and innocent as she was 
lovely and fragile. He did not see how he had fathered such 
a flower but, despite all his other accomplishments, Kristi 
was his proudest achievement. He kissed her lightly on the 
cheek and she slipped into one of the rear rows of benches. 

Kristi found herself seated next to a heavy-set blond 
woman who looked to be in her late thirties. The woman 
had let herself go plump in recent years, but there remained 
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soft traces of the beauty she must once have flaunted. Kristi 
gave her seatmate a bright, warm smile, which lighted her 
violet eyes and glowed in her Easter-lily face, “Hello. I’m 
Kristi: Bickford.” 

“I know.” The woman nodded. “I’m Mrs. Milo Hagen. 
Mrs. Chief of Police Milo Hagen. Irma.” 

“Of course,” Kristi said. “I thought I recognized you.” 
She’d never seen the woman, nor suspected her existence 
until this moment, but her little lie pleased her neighbor 
and this in turn pleased Kristi. 

Kristi sat forward searching the reserved area. “Looking 
for your father?” Irma whispered. “He’s there, right near 
the front.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Kristi said. Then her face glowed with 
that gentle smile. “I was looking for someone else—a War- 
ten Powell. Do you know him?” 

“No. I’m afraid not.” 

“Neither do I. Not really. I’d like to know him—but he’s 
made up his mind I’m too young and he refuses even to 
speak to me on the telephone.” 

“He must be an idiot,” Irma said. 

“I guess he is. An idiot architect. But he’s so wonderful— 
a genius, really. I mean as an architect he’s a genius. In 
trying to walk around as you and I do, he’s a big klutz—a 
big, dear, awkward kiutz.... I thought surely he’d be 
here tonight or I’d never have come.” 

“Really?” 

“Politics isn’t my bag, Mrs. Hagen.” 

“Oh, call me Irma, honey. I don’t care for politics either, 
but tonight should be better than Star Wars, the “Johnny 
Carson Show” or a new book by Harold Robbins. .. . I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything . . . I can’t wait to see how 
the city commission votes to deal with the Easter hordes of 
college kids.” 

“Yes. I’m sure that will be exciting.” But Kristi scarcely 
listened, searching~the crowded room. 

A microphone-amplified pounding of a gavel reverberated 
through council chambers. Gradually, spectators grew quiet, 
settling on their benches, and the commissioners sat, self- 
consciously, fiddling with mechanical pencils or ice water 
glasses or yellow legal pads. Those who opposed Lloyd 
Sherwood most strongly and found the stories in the Herald 
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nothing less than the obnoxious, pompous, arrogant ass de- 
served, admitted with grudging admiration that Lloyd had 
not slunk into the chambers, nor did he shrink from the 
harsh limelight at the center of the table. There was nothing 
tentative or reserved about the way he demanded order. 

“The meeting of the Kings Bay Council is hereby called 
to order,” Sherwood said. He shuffled a couple of papers 
before him, then looked up, cool and self-possessed. His 
eyes raked across the room; some of the spectators actually 
let their gazes sag away under his. “First, Pll take a few 
moments for a couple of announcements occasioned by 
recent news stories.” Nervous snickers filtered through the 
crowd. “First, I regret to report that Cheezem J. Christian, 
who had been employed by this council to establish and 
implement an Easter pop-and-rock music concert, cannot 
be present tonight.” 

Now the room erupted into scornful laughter. Even the 
commissioners permitted themselves twisted smiles and covert 
nudges. 

Lloyd’s face remained straight, his powerful voice un- 
diminished. “Mr. Christian has gone to Tampa. From there 
he plans to fly to Nashville. He has expressed himself as 
deeply shocked and damaged by the reports printed in to- 
day’s Herald. Mr. Christian says his best course of action is 
to return here to Kings Bay within the next two weeks with 
documented proof refuting the allegations printed against 
him today in the Herald.” 

Now there were growls of approval which drowned out 
the titters in the room. Sherwood added, “However, Mr. 
Christian reluctantly suggests that perhaps, because time is 
of such importance, the council might wish to find a new 
entrepreneur, a new man to head the Easter Music Festival. 
To this end, he has submitted his resignation to this coun- 
cil.” And now the growls turned into sardonic laughter. It 
was clear, Cheezem J. Christian had run like a jackal. 

Lloyd Sherwood waited for silence and then he surveyed 
the room, his face gray, but no hint of apology in his bearing. 

“The second matter on which I wish to touch briefly is, 
of course, personal. It is of vital urgency to me because my 
reputation and good name have. been impugned. I am a life- 
long resident of this town. I was born in Kentucky, but my 
folks were smart enough to move to God’s own chosen 
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island—-when I was three months old. If I am not a native, 
I’m as close as a man can be. If love and devotion for an 
area make a man a native, then I am Kings Bay’s own son. 
I have spent my entire adult life in the promotion and 
building of this area—as I have seen such progress best for 
the community. I add this because I’m not trying to fool 
anyone. I know I haven’t seen eye to eye with many of you— 
most of the time.” Grudging laughter greeted this. 

“I have not—and I admit this—always done the popular 
thing. But this I reaffirm—as I have stated every time I 
voted passage of some unpopular measure on this commis- 
sion, everything I did was in—what I believed to be—the 
best interests of this town I love.” There was a smattering 
of applause, whether for his appraisal of himself or in 
appreciation of his efforts, one was not sure. One truth was 
evident. The man was genuine in what he was saying at this 
moment. 

“Most of you know me, some of you know me well, 
many feel you know me only too well. I have been accused 
of accepting graft in my position of trust on this board. 
This is a malicious lie and time will so prove it to be. There 
are so many inaccuracies, half truths and innuendoes among 
these false allegations printed in this afternoon’s newspaper, 
I will not insult you, nor waste valuable time answering or 
discussing them now. I admit I am presently undergoing 
difficulties with the Internal Revenue Service. They are 
troublesome because they are an entrenched bureaucracy 
with which it is difficult to deal. But who among us has 
not had problems with ‘Uncle’ from time to time? I do not 
ask indulgence from you. I do not request blind trust. I ask 
only one thing—nothing more than you'd grant the lowest 
of criminals—a chance to prove my innocence. A man is 
presumed innocent until proven guilty. I ask only that you 
give me my chance to prove myself innocent of these alle- 
gations. At the right.time, all these accusations will be cleared 
away.” : 

Dexter Osteen stared in amazement as his reporter Med- 
wick Webster led the thunderous applause that greeted the 
commission chairman’s statement. Webster looked as if: he 
were secretly exploding with laughter. For Medwick Web- 
ster, Lloyd Sherwood’s plight and his plea for tolerance was 
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highest comedy, and Webster applauded genius wherever he 
found it. 

As a first order of business, visual aids were set up, with a 
large screen situated so it could be viewed by council and 
audience alike. The first picture flashed upon the screen was 
a color slide of the architect’s rendition of the new fifteen- 
million-dollar civic auditorium. A buzz of pleasure, pride 
and excitement swept across the chamber, followed by a 
spontaneous burst of applause. 

. Chairman Sherwood rapped with his gavel for silence, 
“We'll have a report now, on the progress of our new civic 
auditorium, from Mr. Warren Powell, a representative of 
the architectural firm that designed the structure. Our ques- 
tion first, Mr. Powell, is: Will the new auditorium be ready 
for Easter use?” 

Warren Powell appeared suddenly, lumbering along the 
aisles, tall, thin and awkward, carrying his eternal roll of 
plans. Watching Warren, Kristi felt excitement roil through 
her and swirl in the pit of her stomach. She’d never felt like 
this for any man before; the emotion left her trembly, 
puzzled, but warm and animated. She nudged Mrs. Chief of 
Police Milo Hagen. “There he is. There’s Warren. Pil bet 
he saw me and was hiding.” ' 

’ “An idiot.” Irma nodded emphatically. 

“But he’s so cute. Isn’t he cute?” 

Irma nodded. “A doll.” 

Warren stood near the brilliantly colorful screen with a 
pointer. He covered the structural advantages and brand- 
new technological developments incorporated in the audi- 
torium. Lloyd Sherwood was compelled to interrupt Warren’s 
paeon of praise to ask again, “Will the building be ready 
for the rock concert at Easter, Mr. Powell?” 


Warren flushed slightly. He craned his neck in his shirt 


collar. But he did not retreat. Kristi sat forward on the edge 
of her bench, watching Warren, fascinated. She had no idea 
what Warren Powell would say, only that it would be honest, 
sincere, well thought-out and indisputable. But his first words 
brought a chorus of boos from the audience and a reaction 
of shock, almost indignation, from the seven members of the 
city commission. 
“No, sir,’ Warren said. “No, sir, it will not.” 
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After the boos and cries of frustration and outrage sub- 
sided, with Sherwood battering his gavel for silence, Warren 
said, “I'd like to explain why.” 

“Well, I certainly hope so, Mr. Powell,” Sherwood said. 
“As chairman of the commission that voted for this project, 
floated the bond issue that financed it, I certainly hope so.” 

Warren drew a deep breath. “The new civic auditorium 
was not designed for such use as you contemplate—a rock 
concert, playing to standees in every aisle, doorways, stacked 
against. walls, in every cranny. There are only certain areas 
in the auditorium in which smoking can ever be permitted 
and there is no way to control-or police an overflow crowd 
of young people—perhaps twice lawful capacity—and keep 
them from smoking. And that’s only one danger.” 

“We're prepared to provide contingency plans for handling 
dangerous or potentially explosive situations, Mr. Powell,” 
Sherwood said. “What we want from you is a straight an- 
swer. Will the auditorium be ready for our first planned 
concert at Easter?” 

“I am giving you that answer, sir, in the only way I can—” 

“Will the auditorium be ready? Will the contractors be 
finished? Will the debris be cleared away and the auditorium 
ready for use by Easter, Mr. Powell? That’s my question. 
That’s the only question we want you to answer.” — 

“It will never be ready for any double capacity mob- 
gathering—where cars will be parked within inches of every 
exit, where fire lanes will be blocked, where doors will be 
barred, where—” 

“How can you know we will permit such conditions to 
exist, Mr. Powell?” Sherwood asked. 

- “Whether you permit it or not, it will happen, sir. I’ve 
been to these concerts. I’ve seen squads of riot police try to 
control these music fans—for their own protection. These 
people don’t want to be protected—especially from themselves 
—especially by representatives of the establishment.” 

“You're not answering my question, Mr. Powell. You're 
giving us a lecture on implementing a rock concert. We don’t 
feel you're qualified to do this. Will you now do what you 
are qualified for, sir? Will you answer my question? Will our 
auditorium be ready—for commercial use—by Easter?” - 

Again Warren shook his head. He looked pale, his cheeks 
Tigid and the line of his jaw squared with a tiny muscle 
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visible in it. But his voice remained level. “My answer must 
be made as I am making it, sir. I must warn you as 
strongly—as often—and as forcefully as I can—against using 
this auditorium, or any similar structure, for an immense rally 
such as you plan.” 

Warren’s last words were drowned in yells, catcalls, boos. 
Lloyd did not use his gavel. He allowed the spectators to 
exhaust their venom and quiet down. Then he inquired in a 
soft, scathing tone, “Are you suggesting, Mr. Powell, that we 
citizens of Kings Bay have paid fifteen million dollars for a 
great white elephant—for a structure that looks lovely, but 
that must sit idle and useless?” 

Laughter and cries of scorn from the spectators under- 
lined the sarcasm in Sherwood’s.quiet, deadly tone. 

Warren tried to answer but even with the microphone to 
amplify his voice he could not be heard above the protests. 
He was heckled and harried until Lloyd Sherwood rapped 
for silence, thanked Warren, excused him, ordered the color 
slide removed from the screen, and proceeded to the next 
order of business. 

Her heart sinking, filled with concern and compassion for 
Warren, Kristi watched the young architect stride round- 
shouldered and head down, through the snarling crowd to- 
ward the rear exit. Impulsively, she got up, made her way to 
the aisle and hurried after him. Somebody had to tell Warren 
they understood him, knew he was stating facts—no matter 
how unpopular. She wanted him to know she supported 
him totally. But when she reached the foyer there was no 
sign of him. She ran, going through the heavy glass doorway 
to the parking area. She searched the darkened lot but she 
could not find him. 

Depressed and saddened, Kristi returned to the council 
chambers and to her place beside Irma Hagen. Irma read the 
disappointment in Kristi’s vulnerable eyes. She whispered, 
“What did he say?” 

“T couldn’t find him. ’'m sure he knew I was following 


“An idiot. He’s a doll. But an idiot.” 

Kristi sighed. “And he’s right, too. Only nobody will listen.” 

Kristi sighed heavily and sank back beside Irma. A com- 
mission member named Ishmael Grant was speaking. “I’ve 
been asked simply to present the plan for the indoor music 
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rally set for Easter. We presently plan an all-night show— 
it will begin about 5 p.M. Saturday afternoon and will end 
sometime after dawn the following morning. We will hire the 
biggest names in pop, country and western and rock music 
fields. Something for everybody. The variety will be spaced 
alternately so that no group needs to become bored or restless 
with music that is not totally to its taste. As soon as we have 
contacted and signed these star names of today’s music 
world—-names we believe no college-age young people can 
resist—we shall start advertising campaigns, these to be di- 
rected by Wilford and Grayson, Associates, of Tampa. Now, 
we expect the concert to cost us perhaps a million dollars.” 
Grant paused and laughed along with the audience. “I know 
how easily I roll a million dollars off my tongue. That 
comes from selling more Fords than any other agency on 
the west coast of our state.” He waited until the good- 
natured, taunting laughter subsided: “But I do know how 
much a million dollars is. I know how hard it was for me to 
make my first million—even my first twenty million. Longest 
week in my life.” Again he waited for the laughter to subside. 
He had. them where he wanted them. “We on this commis- 
sion are quite aware this is a considerable sum of money. We 
have put that amount in escrow in one of our most conserva- 
tive banks—I won’t say which one because Cam Aylesworth 
might not like having me call his bank conservative.” The 
laughter again, louder, and even more relaxed. “As watchdog 
over our finances, we have named the city prosecutor, Ken- 
rady Hollins. Any of you who have ever heard him demand 
life sentences for overdue parking tickets knows how tough 
Ken Hollins is with a city dollar.” The laughter was less 
easy now; people were unpleasantly reminded of the head- 
lines concerning Ken’s father, but Grant continued smoothly, 
“We want you to look at this outlay of ‘up-front money’ as 
we on the commission are obliged to see it. The destruction 
wreaked last yeafon the gulf-front and in prior years by 
this unbridled, uncontrolled, uncontrollable influx of out-of- 
state college people on Easter break runs into many millions 
of dollars. We've got to do something. We want to do some- 
thing constructive. We think a night-long music festival 
would sap the last ounce of destructive energies these young 
people have stored up through a long winter in states not 
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as blessed with sunshine as ours. We think the high price tag 
will prove a bargain.” 

Ishmael Grant smiled and sat back in his chair. The 
room rang with applause until '‘Lloyd Sherwood gaveled it to 
silence. Irma Hagen whispered to Kristi, “Mr. Grant is no 
doll, but he is persuasive.” 

“He sells a lot of Fords,” Kristi said. 

The Reverend Seaton Bush, pastor of the Gethsemane 
Baptist Church, leaped up, clutching the microphone in the 
civic-leader area, and waving his long arm like a basketball 
guard. “Mr. Chairman!” Reverend Bush shouted. “Mr. Chair- 
man, I request the floor.” 

Lloyd Sherwood merely stared blankly at the tall, gangly 
minister. Reverend Bush was in his forties, but looked younger, 
his brown hair styled in imitation of Billy Graham—whose 
style also resembled Seaton Bush’s when Bush was in and 
around his pulpit. “Please take your seat, Mr. Bush,” Lloyd 
said. “I conduct an orderly meeting. You will be heard in 
good time.” 

“] should be permitted to refute Mr. Grant’s glowing ac- 
count of how he will settle all our problems—by: spending a 
million dollars of our money to tranquilize ten or twelve 
thousand young rowdies—” 

“And you will be recognized to speak—in turn,” Lloyd 
said. Though Bush continued to clamor for attention, urged 
and spurred on by members of his flock, Sherwood ignored 
him. Lloyd said, “We'll hear now from Chief of Police Milo 
Hagen. He will give you his report on the alternative to Mr. 
Grant’s plan—what might conceivably happen here if the 
music festival is not held as scheduled. Chief Hagen will 
report only the facts—from other years he has dealt with 
these mobs of unbridled youngsters.” 

When Milo stood, up to speak, Irma nudged Kristi. “Isn’t he 
cute?” 

Kristi smiled. “A doll. A living doll.” 

Milo, dressed conservatively, his short hair oiled and 
brushed, spoke in a flat, unemotional tone. He reported from 
condensed police and witness statements compiled over the 
past five years during the annual Easter invasion. “We ar- 
rested as many as twenty young people piled in the rear of 
a single van—dropping acid, smoking marijuana . . . We 
answered complaints of pill-popping and pot parties in every 
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section of town... We arrested at least twenty or thirty 
youngsters each day for streaking—” 

“Streaking, Chief Hagen?” Commission-person Maude Lil- 
lian Massengill frowned, puzzled. 

“Running naked, ma’am—through Bickford’s Department 
Store, along the beach, on the causeway, in the local churches. 
The parties they hold on the beaches are none of the police’s 
concern, unless there are complaints. But when people do 
complain about nude parties on the public beaches at noon, 
we are forced to break those parties up. This often leads to 
physical confrontations, charges of police harassment. We do 
not harass, but we are hard put—at our present level of 
strength—to keep or restore order without making some 
arrests. When my men are attacked—by girls throwing beach 
sand in their eyes, or drug-stoned young men with knives, it’s 
hard to keep my men from striking back. We have had over 
one hundred complaints of public fornication—on the floors 
of women’s restrooms, in the bus station, on the public 
beaches. 

“I have here a stack of reports from two officers assigned 
last year to the public beach area. I read from one of them: 
‘Officer McWhorter and I come upon two subjects in a 
69—’ ” 

“A 69? What is a 69, Chief Hagen?” Maude Lillian Mas- 
sengill lurched forward in her chair and tapped her micro- 
phone. “Is that a police code?” 

Some of the audience tittered. Chief Hagen flushed red to 
the roots of his flattop hair. He hesitated, then said, “Yes, 
ma’am. That’s officialese.” 

“But I don’t understand,” the commission-person persisted. 
“Ts this the code for a crime of some kind? Is this a crime, 
Chief Hagen?” 

Chief Hagen hesitated, exhaling heavily. 

One of the commissioners bent close and whispered some- 
thing behind his hand to Maude Lillian Massengill. The com- 
mission-person straightened, her face taut and pale. 

The room erupted into nervous, subdued laughter. Sher- 
wood rapped for silence. He said, “Do go on with your report, 
Mr. Chief of Police. When Commission-person Massengill 
gets home she might have her teenage children explain some 
of these facts of life to her. We can’t spare the time here to- 
night.” 
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Caustic laughter greeted this. Maude Lillian Massengill sat 
back in her chair, shaking her head. “But upside down? Why 
would they do that?” 

“I ceuld go on reading from these police and witness 
statements,” Milo said as the laughter gradually subsided. “But 
I think I’ve made my point. These kids come in here by the 
ten thousand, and we simply are not prepared to cope with 
them. Damage, littering, breaking-and-entering and strong- 
arm theft amount to millions in losses each year. People 
attacked in the street—especially older people. Either victims 
of muggings where the motive is money for drugs, or where 
a confrontation between generations gets out of hand. We’ve 
had literally hundreds of older people hospitalized each year. 

“Now the police department—and it is small enough and 
enough under my control that I can speak for it—wants to 
go on record as favoring thé musical all-night show. There 
are many reasons why we support the idea. First, from our 
view, will be the added assistance from the extra forces of 
security guards in the contingency-plan budget for the festival. 
We welcome anything that will ease an impossible task for 
our department. Next, we favor a music festival because the 
crowds will be congregated in.a single ten-acre tract, in one 
place. The audience will be entertained for that first and—we 
believe—most important thirty-six hours after those kids begin 
to arrive in great numbers. We feel the festival will drain off 
some of the violence. At least, if there is violence, it will be 
concentrated in one place, and we at the police department 
will have riot-squad assistance. Thank you.” 

The people in the room applauded again. They liked, 
admired and trusted Milo Hagen and this was demonstrated 
in the warmth of their applause. Again, the lean and gangly 
Reverend Bush lunged up from his chair, bumping people 
aside and grasping for the public microphone, “May I now 
be heard, sir?” Reverend Bush shouted. “I demand to be 
heard, Mr. Chairman. I speak for the Christians in this audi- 
ence—for the true church—-and for God. I demand to be 
heard.” 

Clapping down with his gavel, Lloyd continued to refuse 
to acknowledge the Baptist minister. His face flushed, Bush 
continued shouting until Lloyd asked Aaron Bickford to 
speak—tepresenting the business community of Kings Bay. 
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Reluctantly and with ill-grace, Reverend Bush relinquished 
the microphone and sat down again. 

“My name is Aaron Bickford,” the merchant said in his 
retiring, polite tone. Everyone laughed appreciatively because 
one had to be a stranger in Kings Bay not to know Aaron 
Bickford—at least by sight. His picture was always appearing 
in the Herald—speaking somewhere, being awarded good- 
citizenship plaques, heading Red Cross and other civic fund- 
raising drives. “I have canvassed the business community, and 
I believe I speak for a Jarge majority of businessmen in 
Kings Bay. We would rather make a profit than suffer a 
loss.” 

People laughed politely and Kristi whispered to Irma. “He’s 
cute, too.” 

Irma smiled and nodded. “A doll.” 

Aaron smiled, acknowledging the applause. “We would 
rather reap the benefit of positive national publicity with a 
huge music concert than harvest the destruction of theft. and 
vandalism and rape—from an invasion of young people who 
are not made welcome. I believe, if we meet these young 
people halfway, we of the business community believe, they 
will meet us in kind. Good publicity helps build tourism. We 
need tourism. We need increased numbers of tourists who 
know. about Kings Bay and are anxious to come here because 
we have demonstrated ourselves to be a friendly, tolerant 
and warmhearted community. I believe we are, I believe our 
sponsoring a music festival at Easter for these young people 
will confirm that we are a good, thoughtful and kindly 
people.” 

The applause was deafening. Aaron Bickford had such a 
quiet, yet forceful way of speaking that one wanted to agree 
with him, to believe whatever he said, to reinforce his state- 
ments, to demonstrate support for him. 5 

While the applause still rang in the room. Reverend Bush 
clutched the microphone and refused to relinquish it. He 
shouted and waved his arm for silence. 

Lloyd Sherwood slapped the gavel down hard. “Reverend 
Bush, I don’t see any television cameras..I see one reporter 
from the local newspaper and one from one of our local 
radio stations. I suppose there are many of your flock here— 
and we welcome them. But is it for them you are creating 
such a scene? It’s not for me. I have never been stampeded 
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into losing control of a meeting—nor will I as long as I sit 
in this chair.” 

“TI demand to be heard—in opposition to this orgy of 
Satan,” Bush shouted. 

Sherwood shrugged and sat back in his chair. “You are 
recognized by the chair, Mr. Bush—in opposition, of course.” 

Reverend Seaton Bush stood tall and Billy Graham-like 
until the room was totally and respectfully silent. “Sometimes 
we don’t want to hear the voice of God,” he said and paused. 
“Sometimes what God has to say to us is unpleasant. God 
speaks to us like our own consciences . . . the conscience of 
every man and woman in this room tells him that this punk- 
rock, acid-rock, drug-oriented musical show is wrong. It is 
wrong in God’s eyes. It is wrong in our own inner, deep 
conscience. What we are up against here is the profit motive— 
as represented by Mr. Bickford. We are up against a police 
department seeking the easy way out—without doing the 
creative planning that can be done only when one turns to God 
in prayer. I ask you all now to bow your heads in prayer—” 

“Get on with your statement, Reverend Bush,” Sherwood 
said. 

Reverend Bush ignored the chairman; he had the micro- 
phone, he had his captive audience; he would relinquish them 
when he wished. “Almighty God, father of us all, sinner and 
saint alike, forgive us our trespasses, protect us in our policy 
making and-in our future lives. Make our minds and hearts 
clean and pure—in Thy sight. Turn us from the paths of 
inequity. Blind us to the bright lights of evil, the broad highway 
of depravity and wrongdoing. Make us see that Your way is 
the only way. Make us all see it before it is too late. We beg 
this in Jesus’s dear name, Jesus who died on the cross to 
atone for our sins. Jesus, who—” 

“We must insist that you continue with your statement, sir.” 
Sherwood banged his gavel. Many looked up shocked that he 
would blaspheme by interrupting the Reverend Bush’s prayer. 
The minister continued, unabashed. “In Jesus’s dear name we 
beg these things. Amen. . . . And so, I have come here to 
speak for my church, for concerned parents—for God. I 
speak for those parents of our own young people who will be 
contaminated, defiled, destroyed by contact with the godless, 
drug-taking, marijuana-smoking, fornicating young strangers 
within our gates. I speak for parents fearful of large-scale 
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disorders, of crimes against property and against natute— 
against God’s own commandments. I speak for parents whose 
eyes are open—who see the present-day music scene for 
what it is—an industry controlled and operated by syndicate 
criminals, drug peddlers, homosexuals. When you open your 
city to these people, you are asking for it to be destroyed— 
as Sodom was destroyed, as Babylon was struck down, as the 
walls of Jericho were crumbled. Your children’s morals will 
be undermined, their health and their lives endangered. Is 
this the kind of profit you are looking for, Mr. Bickford? 
Mr. Sherwood? Mr. Hagen? 

“If you will not recognize these truths, I must make you see 
them. I come as God’s messenger to warn you against evil. 
You are not solving your annual Easter-influx problem with an 
all-night rock concert, you are rather compounding your 
problems, enlarging them. You are abandoning your own 
young people and the children of strangers to the devil. Is 
there any profit worth this crime? 

“I have not come in opposition to this orgy of hell with 
empty hands—as you have come with empty minds proposing 
an acid-rock concert as a solution to any problem involving 
young people. No. I have the solution. I have a plan which I 
demand you hear and for which I demand equal consideration 
in your deliberations. 

“If this town insists upon congregating young people—why 
should you not bring them together in God’s name? Why not 
let them worship and glorify God for twelve hours instead of 
consorting with disciples of the devil through a long and hellish 
night of orgy? 

“I demand that plans for a rock concert be scrapped imme- 
diately and replaced with the only kind of concert which 
God will view with favor—a week-long religious crusade 
and revival. Bring those lawless young people to God. Then 
you have truly reaped a profit, Mr. Bickford. Bring the for- 
nicators back to the fold where they canbe cleansed and 
made pure again. Then you have solved your problems, Mr. 
Hagen. Turn the drug sniffers from the peddlers to the evan- 
gelists. Help to save the immortal souls of young people. Do 
not add to the certain and total destruction of their souls in 
the brimstone and fires of eternal hell. For you yourselves 
shall be responsible for the evil you do in the name of profit. 
You yourselves must face a day of judgment, an hour of 
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atonement, an eternity of payment for your crimes and sins 
against the young. I say to you, let the young people come 
to God instead of going to the devil. Save their young souls. 
Save your own souls. Come with me.to the bright right hand 
of God—in a week-long crusade.” 

Wild, orchestrated shouting and applause greeted the min- 
ister’s statement. He stood with his mane of hair sweeping 
back, his fanatic’s gaze fixed on the ceiling and whatever lay 
beyond it, until the last echo of the applause died away. 
Then he spoke softly, “I thank you.” And then he sat down. 

Lloyd Sherwood struck with his gavel. “Well, sir, we want 
to thank you, Reverend Bush, for another of your usual in- 
teresting statements.” He glanced along the table at his fel- 
low commissioners. “We will vote now, each of us, by press- 
ing the computer button beside his chair. The vote will be 
tabulated on the monitor behind and above me. Once more, 
the commission is asked to vote confidence in the Easter 
concert plan, or no confidence.” 

The voting was quickly accomplished and decisive. Five 
“yeas” appeared on the monitor in bright yellow and the 
two red lights signaled the only dissenting votes. The mer- 
chants and the commission prevailed, plans for the mammoth 
Easter pop-rock festival would proceed unabated. Reverend 
Bush and at least seventy. spectators, obviously recruited 
from his own and other local Baptist parishes, arose in a 
body and stalked from the council chambers. 

Ishmael Grant said, “We have one matter of business 
which must be solved before we can move ahead another 
inch. We know that Cheezem J. Christian is not the man we 
want to head this Easter project—even if he does return to 
town within two weeks as he promised.” 

“Have you a better suggestion, Mr. Grant?” Sherwood in- 
quired. 

Grant shook his head. “My only suggestion is that we con- 
tact some of the reputable agencies around the country 
which handle concerts such as this, and see what we can do.” 

“T think Mr. Christian has proved one thing to us,” Maude 
Lillian Massengill said. “We ought not to trust strangers— 
in a million-dollar deal like this. We cannot trust some fly- 
by-night promoter to handle this project—it’s too important 
to us—and our own civic welfare.” She smiled and tried to 
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demonstrate how informed she was. “If we do, we’re likely 
to find ourselves in a 69 position.” 

Frowning, eyes wide, Sherwood stared at her. “What do 
you mean, ma’am?” 

“Why, upside down, of course,” she said, smiling broadly. 
People laughed, embarrassedly. 

Grant said, “If we don’t turn to an agency, a festival pro- 
moter, is there anyone we know who is smart enough, with 
enough music-world savvy and well known enough in the 
music world—who has the interests of this town, the music 
stars we need so badly, and the young people, at heart?” 

No one was ever afterwards certain—not even the ineptly 
transcribed notes on the meeting made by Council Secretary 
Herbert Dannon were clear on this—who first mentioned 
the name of Turk Scott. 

The name buzzed along the table and circled the room. 
Grant nodded, smiling. “Yeah. A good choice. We might 
contact Turk Scott. After all, he was born here in Kings Bay. 
He is a famous composer—well known in the music world.” 

“Turk Scott is the only local boy I am aware of who has 
ever made a big name for himself—on a national scale,” 
one of the commissioners said. 

“Which one of us knows Turk—from the old days when 
he lived here in town?” Sherwood wondered. 

None of the council members had been personally ac- 
quainted with Turk Scott. At last, Ken Hollins stood up 
from the chair where he sat near Aaron Bickford. “I didn’t 
know Turk Scott too well when he lived here,” the city 
prosecutor said. “But he and I were in high school at: the 
same time.” 

-“Where is Turk Scott now?” Lloyd asked. 

No one could answer that. Someone said, “I believe that 
his mother is dead. She may have died before Turk left 
Kings Bay—or soon after. I doubt that Turk Scott even 
writes to anyone here in town. I have no idea where he is.” 

Ken Hollins said, “I’m not sure, because as I say, I didn’t 
know him that well, but I don’t believe Turk was particu- 
larly happy here in town—he stayed to himself a lot. I believe 
his family was—well, very poor. Maybe he doesn’t want to 
come back here.” 

“He never has come back in the past ten years, Not even 
once—not even for a visit,” someone said. 
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“This concert would be a hellish responsibility,” Grant 
said. “Even for a professional promoter. Maybe we better 
forget about contacting Turk Scott—even if we could find 
him.” 


“I think we could find him,” Lloyd Sherwood said. “But 
could we hire him for this job? You're right, Ishmael. That 
is the question.” 

Ken Hollins stood up again. “It’s not a question as far as 
I’m concerned. You can find Turk Scott. You can do busi- 
ness with him. I think, because he’s a native, you can trust_ 
him to act in your best interests—especially if you offer him 
enough money. Friends, I have the word for you—a precept 
I’ve found to be infallible—you can do anything if you have 
enough money.” 

“Amen,” said Ishmael Grant. 

“Get Turk Scott,” someone shouted from the audience, 

“Tl bet he’s cute, too,” Kristi whispered to Irma Hagen, 
smiling. — 

Laughing and applauding with the crowd, Irma nodded. 
“A doll. A living doll. I remember him well.” 

The applause grew louder and people kept shouting, “Find 
Turk Scott.” Laughing, Lloyd Sherwood’ permitted the chaos 
to reign for some moments before he rapped for silence with 
his gavel. ; 
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Turk Scott and the Nigger Kid 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Turk Scott shared a third-floor apartment with Lureen Ger- 
yon in an old-fashioned. downtown New York brownstone 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues on 16th. Below street level, 
an aged tailoring and cleaning shop yawned darkly. This 
failing establishment would expire when its octogenarian 
Jewish owner finally passed away. The old man shuffled 
along the street from the bus stop each morning at seven, 
opened his front door and sat down at his sewing machine 
behind his counter, waiting as he had even in those long- 
gone halcyon years before the neighborhood had deterio- 
rated into gewgawry and violence. Most of the other shops 
had changed owners, barred their doors and windows, or 
simply ceased to exist. An A & P down the block had closed 
after God only knew how many years, its front boarded, 
papered and smeared with graffiti and pigeon droppings. 

From: the heavy, electrically bolted front door of the 
apartment building, a staircase wound narrowly upward 
through fuzzy darkness. On each wanly lit landing three 
identical doors faced each other at misshapen angles. Turk’s 
apartment—well, he had paid the rent since the first month 
after he moved in with Lureen—overlooked 16th Street, 
though this fact hardly added charm or property value any- 
more. The suite consisted of a single bedroom—strewn, lit- 
tered and redolent with Lureen’s discarded clothing, trivia, 
mated, matched and random shoes and cologne—a small 
bath, a second, smaller bedroom in which somehow, incred- 
ibly, a Baldwin piano had been placed, and a combination 
parlor, dining area and seldom-used kitchen. 

The piano top served as desk and catchall. Scribbled lead 
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sheets, demo tapes, bills, unopened mail and forgotten notes 
spilled everywhere over the pastel green, short-shag carpet- 
ing. At this piano, Turk Scott slouched wearing bathrobe, 
underpants and slippers. He was lost in restless reverie, which 
was simultaneously unproductive, and an escape and a kind 
of self-imposed pit of hell into which he sentenced himself 
each waking day. 

At thirty, Turk’s dark hair grew deep from his high fore- 
head, like a raven wing brushed back and casually hacked. 
His profile was sharply etched and if his face sagged at all, it 
was under his sleepless, disenchanted gray eyes. He was 
underweight and sat, as usual, with his wide, slender shoul- 
ders slumped round. He was still a handsome and appeal- 
ing-looking young man, but in the depths and sloughs of 
unexplained and unexplainable failure where he passed his 
days, such superficial matters as outward appearances were 
totally irrelevant. 

Through this confusion, chaos and frustration into which 
Turk had sunk, the sound of the ringing doorbell persisted, 
refusing to acknowledge defeat, seeming to grow louder and 
more aggressive, dispelling the last shards of Turk’s concen- 
tration and bringing him unwillingly back to reality as if 
waking him from a distorting dream. “Must be Lureen,” 
Turk muttered. “Prob’ly lost her key again.” 

He padded across the parlor—unstylish, disjointed, mis- 
mated—and pressed a button which released the lock on the 
foyer door downstairs. Sighing and scratching himself, Turk 
cracked the door the length of its guard-chain and watched 
the dark stairwell. What was he going to say to Lureen? God 
knew, there was one thing he could not say to her—what he 
wanted inside to say. How was he going to hide the anguish 
—all right, damn it, the jealousy, from his eyes? He’d been 
waiting for her for so damned long—until at last he’d ad- 
mitted she was not coming back and. for this he could not 
blame her—though he did blame her for almost everything 
else. 

He drew a deep breath. There was only one way to play it 
—behind the beat, cool and soft-pedal. If she was coming 
back, this was all that really mattered. She’d been gone Jong 
enough this time—like a stray alley cat that turns up .only 
infrequently enough to taunt you—for him to toll out from 
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his beads of despair and rage and loss what was important. 
Her coming back was important. 

A man Turk had never seen before climbed through the 
musty shadows of the stairwell. He was tall, past middle age, 
with an Irish-red flush-of face and Irish blue eyes that seemed 
to have forgotten how to smile or had Jooked upon evil until 
there was no smiling left, nothing remaining to earn his 
laughter. His suit, shirt, tie and shoes were cheap and old. 
The most positive aspect about him was that he seemed self- 
assured, self-confident, totally aware and undeceived, un- 
flappable. 

Turk stepped back to let his door close. The man spoke, 
his voice as hard as the street pavement where he passed his 
life. “Wait a minute, sir. Are you Turcott Scott?” 

“Why?” 

“You from down south? Town named Kings Bay, Flor- 
ida?” 

“Why?” 

“If you’re Turk Scott, I’m looking for you. May have in- 
formation of interest to you.” 

“You a bill collector?” 

“No.” 

“Figure you for a bill collector or a plainclothes cop. ... 
I haven’t had fun enough lately to earn an arrest.” 

“No, sir. Not a cop or collector.” The man-put his hand 
against the door facing. “May I come in and talk to you?” 

“Why?” 

The man hesitated, then removed a wallet from his inner 
jacket pocket. He glanced around and then counted out five 
one-hundred-dollar bills. He fanned them out and extended 
them toward the cracked doorway. 

Turk grinned. “You got one hell of an original approach, 
Tl give you that.” 

“No gimmicks, friend. The money is yours—if you're the 
Turk Scott I’m looking for.” 

Turk sighed. “I’d like to tell you to go to hell, but you just 
made a down payment on my soul with those bills. You have 
no idea how creatively I could use five hundred bucks.” 

The man shrugged and waited. “I don’t care what you do 
with the money—if you’re the man I’m looking for.” 

“Why would you be looking for me?” 
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The man glanced around again. “I’d like to come in, sir. 
For a moment. . . . I was hired to find you.” 

“Why?” Puzzled, troubled, Turk studied the man. After a 
moment he shrugged, removed the guard chain and opened 
the door. The man stepped past him and stood looking 
around the cluttered front room with no real aesthetic en- 
thusiasm. 

“Name’s Pell, Mr. Scott. Private detective. Specialize in 
finding missing folks for their loved onés.” 

“Then you've got the wrong man. I’ve no loved ones 
who'd pay out five bills to rediscover me.” 

Pell glanced around for a place to sit down, found no 
chair not littered with copies of the Daily News or the Times 
or books or lingerie. He gave it up and shrugged. “You 
write songs, Mr. Scott?” 

“I write a lot of them. I don’t sell many anymore.” 

“But you wrote one called Take Me As I Am. Right?” 

“Right. Now that was.a biggie—that was also nine years 
ago. That’s seven hundred lifetimes in the music business, 
Mr. Pell.” 

“I liked it.” Pell made the statement, then stood looking 
around the room, far less than favorably impressed. 

“Is that what you came to say?” 

Pell almost smiled, but his blue eyes remained flat and 
chilled. “Oh, no. I got a letter from a Mr. Kenneth Hollins, 
city prosecutor in Kings Bay, Florida. You know him?” 

“I remember the name—prosecutor. . . . No, I’m mak- 
ing a bad joke, Mr. Pell. I remember the name Hollins. But 
Ken Hollins is no loved one. And they couldn’t possibly 
want to prosecute me in Kings Bay. J haven’t been near the 
place in over ten years. You'll have to write back and tell 
him whatever it was, I didn’t do it.” 

“Well, what it was, Mr. Hollins wrote, engaging me to 
find you. He said he had no idea where you were, that he 
had not seen you in over ten years—” 

“The same ten years I mentioned—” 

“—but he thought you might be in greater New York 
area. I replied that I would accept the assignment.” 

“Commendable. And how did you find me so quickly?” 

“I looked in the telephone book, Mr. Scott,” : 

“Must be a lot of Scotts.” 
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“We got ways to narrow things down fast in my business, 
Mr. Scott. So I wrote back to Mr. Hollins that I thought I 
had found you.” 

Turk nodded, pretending to give Mr. Pell his full and un- 
divided attention. But he had lost interest in the private de- 
tective, in the whole business. Whether he wanted to or not, 
he kept an ear cocked for the sound of Lureen’s return—her 
ringing the bell downstairs, her shoes on the stairs, her key 
in the lock, her voice speaking his name. That was the hell 
of it with women. You got involved, even like this, you de- 
pended on them, and this was when they were most likely 
to let you dangle—as he was dangling. 

“—-and that was when Mr. Hollins sent the five bills and 
the airline ticket,” Pell was saying. 

Turk glanced up. “Airline tickets?” 

“Like I said, Mr. Scott. To Tampa and return. I mean you 
ain’t expected to be stranded down there that far from New 
York.” 

“Well, thank God.” Turk grinned. “Why would they want 
me to come back to Kings Bay?” 

Mr. Pell shook his graying head. “Mr. Hollins didn’t go 
into too- much detail. Said it would have to be talked out 
with you, face to face. He did say it was about a profitable 
opportunity for you. Involves music and everything you are 
interested in. But he preferred to talk it over with you face 
to face.” He placed the Eastern Air Lines folder on the 
nearest table and set the five one-hundred dollar bills atop 
it. “Round trip ticket and expenses. That’s about all I -know.. 
Except, if you let Mr. Hollins know exactly when you'll ar- 
rive, he'll have a car at the Tampa airport to meet you.” 

“Ken Hollins,” Turk said. 

“Yes, sit, that’s the name. And that’s about all the informa- 
tion I have. Except that he kept saying to tell you you 
wouldn’t regret this trip. It would be financially rewarding 
to you, is what he said. And, Mr. Hollins did say you 
would be the house guest of Mr. Hollins and his wife.” 

Turk’s head came up and his brow tilted. “Somebody must 
be kidding. I was never in the Hollins house in my life—and 
never invited near it.” 

Mr. Pell tapped the money and ticket packet. “Decision to 
use them tickets is up to you, sir. My job was to find you and 
make the delivery.” He produced a badly typed release form. 
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“If you'd just sign this, I can be out of here, and needn’t take 
up any more of your time.” There was some irony in Mr. 
Pell’s tone at this, for obviously, Mr. Pell’s analysis of the 
immediate situation was that Turk Scott was accomplishing 
nothing and likely never would again. “You can use the tickets 
—and the money—or you can return them to Mr. Hollins in 
Kings Bay.” 

“Knew there was a catch.” Turk signed the release form. 
Pell folded the paper, placed it in his inner jacket pocket. He 
nodded in farewell and limped out the door. 

Alone, Turk sat on the edge of the couch and stared at the 
message from Kings Bay. Well, of course, he wasn’t going. _ 
Too bad about having to return the five bills, but nobody was 
going to get him back to Kings Bay for half a grand—even 
with a return flight ticket. 

He exhaled heavily and forgot the tickets. The hell with 
them. Nothing down there for him. The need for Lureen, 
his worrying about her, his mounting rage, pushed everything 
else from his mind. 

Damn Lureen too. Ordinarily, he wouldn’t give a damn 
about her coming or going. Maybe he didn’t really care now. 
She meant nothing to him in any lasting sense. She was a dime 
a dozen, even in inflated Manhattan. But it was almost a final 
denial of his manhood to have her walk out on him. He had 
drifted casually into an affair, let it casually persist long after 
it should have been terminated. But just at this moment in 
his existence, rejected in his career, forgotten by all the 
people he’d known and worked with in music, he needed some 
kind of reassurance. And, true to Turk Scott form, he sought 
it in the least likely place he’d ever find it—in a faithless 
woman. Why in hell didn’t she come in nights? Where was 
she, running around town on her little round heels? 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Turk did not touch the airline tickets or the five one-hundred- 
dollar bills, but they remained there on the table all the rest 
of that day, reminding him, drawing him back to Kings Bay 
in his mind. 

Ten years. Because it had been so long, Turk found him- 
self recalling the good images he’d packed along from his 
hometown. His start playing the clarinet and cornet in 
Stubby Bergler’s band. The bands and country singers and 
big-league baseball players, spring training in Tampa, who 
stayed in Kings Bay with their young wives and families, the 
celebrities who came to town for the fishing—movie stars, 
singers, politicos, and the tough, quiet, polite syndicate 
figures on vacation. He’d made good money as a fishing guide 
when the commercial boats were filled. The island hadn’t been 
the greatest place in the world in which to grow up, but from 
16th Street, it could have been worse. 

He thought about his mother. Why not? It all started with 
her, didn’t it? Motherhood, hot dogs, apple pie and beer. 
His mother had been an extraordinary lady who’d borne him 
when she was eighteen and had died of coronary occlusion 
when she was thirty-six. In those eighteen years of her life 
she'd worked nights as a nurse at the Kings Bay Memorial 
Hospital until he was old enough to be in school during. the 
‘daylight hours. She wanted to’ be at home with him 
when he was awake those first six years or so when she felt he 
needed her most. Everything she did came after considering 
what was best for him. He had no memory of his father who 
had abandoned him and his mother when Turk was three. The 
month before Turk’s father ran away he had made a down 
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payment on a house and left Turk’s mother saddled with the 
mortgage. It was either pay it off as well as she could, or move 
from one rented place to another with her baby. She decided 
to hang on to the house though the monthly mortgage in- 
staliments were ruinous on her salary. When she’d died she’d 
owed only two more years on the debt. Turk sold the house. 
The money he got from it had staked him to his first year in 
New York. He smiled, thinking about his mother. This was the 
way she would have wanted it. This much he knew for certain. 

He had loved it when his mother came home each day from 
the hospital with her latest funny stories about the Kings Bay 
people who came in for treatment. She could always laugh at 
the snobs around her. The townspeople of Kings Bay in all 
their overripe self-righteousness, overt superiority and unc- 
tuous hypocrisy supplied her with laughter to share. She 
knew where all the bodies were buried, all the scars were 
hidden; it was hard for people to keep secrets in those slit-up- 
the-back hospital gowns. People were vulnerable when they 
came into her care. “Only sad thing,” she would say. “The 
wrong ones get buried. The bad go on living their stupid little 
lives and evil even lingers after them like the smell of fish.” 

The smell of fish evoked Turk’s fondest memories of his 
hometown. From the time he was old enough to bait. his own 
hook, and then when he could wield an illegal but deadly 
accurate spear and later throw cast nets, he’d been sublimely 
happy, occupied and fulfilled, wandering the shallows of 
Bayo Maldito. He’d brought home croker sacks of bay 
scallops, and of oysters he’d poached from leased and.seeded 
beds. He and his mother always had fish on the table and in 
- the freezer—mullet, ravalo, scampi, grouper. They grew 
oranges and grapefruit and key limes along with mangoes and 
avocados in their backyard. They lived well; they ate weil. 

He couldn’t say how old he was when he became aware of 
that inflexible caste system which excluded him from certain 
parties, groups, friendships. He could never understand the 
designs or patterns of the exclusive set: those unspoken yet 
unassailable groupings included stupid boys without the 
faintest trace of a sense of humor, personal charm, or wit—as 
long as their families had money and belonged to the right 
clubs. Some of the girls were real dogs; some were ‘the 
beauties who broke your heart and left you yearning, even 
when you knew better, even when you saw them in the 
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company of those absolutely hopeless but advantaged young 
men. They seemed to be enjoying themselves; they exuded 
self-assurance; they knew who they were and they knew they 
belonged. This was something he never knew. He was born 
in Kings Bay but never was allowed to escape the sense of 
being, somehow, an outsider. 

In high school he had fallen in love with a girl a couple of 
years younger than he, a gentle beauty who had haunted his 
dreams for years after. Incredibly, she became his leading lady 
in the class play his last year in Kings Bay High. The play was 
The Whole Town's Laughing. Though they rehearsed closely, 
she’d remained distant, a stranger. The only good that evolved 
to him from the entire episode came in the Kings Bay Herald 
review of the play: “If the rest of the cast had been as ac- 
complished as its leading man, Turk Scott, this play could 
have been acceptable on a professional level.” Ah, those 
beautiful words. He’d kept that clipping until it yellowed in 
his wallet. 

He hadn’t. been sure then what love was—hell, he wasn’t 
sure now!—but as nearly as he could fathom it, he’d loved— 
hopelessly—this girl from a wealthy family in Kings Bay. 
She’d had to kiss him three or four times during the play— 
she’d proved to be one of those females who’d kissed him 
warmly (as demanded by the script) without being aware of 
him as a human being. Three days later she could pass him in 
the school corridor and not even return his greeting. 

These painful rebuffs helped him in one way. He never 
spoke aloud to anyone of the devotion he felt for that girl 
and he even accepted the futility of thinking about her or 
wanting her. The acute pain faded, finally, along with the 
memory of pain—and when he could no longer recall her 
name or her face, he remembered the damage. After that he 
was careful—they wouldn't hurt him like that any more. 

He’d had little time during those years for parties or dates. 
He'd begun playing the clarinet in Stubby Bergler’s band 
at the Coliseum while still in high school. During the summer 
when the Coliseum closed, Stubby took his group on the road. 
Life on the band bus was hellish; he was always tired, always 
yawning, and each new town was precisely like the last. The 
bus looked, smelled and sounded like a locker room for a 
horny bunch of studs. He’d learned something about the 
married members of the band that had amused him then and 
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amused him still because it proved how many people con- 
sidered sex a physical act like urination: when your bladder 
was full, you relieved it; when something aroused you sexually, 
you sought relief and it didn’t matter where you got it. Since to 
him sex was 90 percent mental—desire had to enter into it— 
he found the belief that sexual release could be had with any 
sex object funny. 

Those married band men were taken to bed every night by 
their wives before they were allowed out of the house to play 
a date; this to ensure they did not look with longing at the 
town chicks. Even as a teenager, Turk had seen the fallacy in 
the band matrons’ thinking. Sex was mental—despite those 
women’s naive trust in its being totally a physical activity: 
A man could—and often did—stagger from his wife’s bed 
and ministrations and find something tantalizing within the 
next hour. : 

His mother died one summer while he.was on the road with 
Stubby Bergler’s band. For the first time he’d hated Stubby. 
The bandleader hadn’t wanted to permit Turk to return to 
Kings Bay for his mother’s funeral. “I mean—hell, your 
mother’s dead now, kid. We got these dates to play. I need 
you on the charts. Hell, either I can depend on you, or I 
can’t, What’s it going to be, Turk?” 

“Go screw yourself,” Turk said. Stubby refused to pay the 
salary owed him; the money was due when the band returned 
to Kings Bay and Stubby said that was when he’d get it. 
Turk was able to borrow enough for bus fare home. He at- 
tended his mother’s funeral, sold the house, never returned 
Stubby Bergler’s long-distance calls, never rejoined his band. 
He’d walked out of Kings Bay. He told himself he was never 
going back. 

He stared at the ache and the five hundred dollars on the 
coffee table. His decision held. He still was never going back 
to Kings Bay. Screw ’em all. 

. .. Turk had headed for New York on a through bus 
from Tampa. He had a suitcase of clothing, a folder of the 
charts he’d made up for Stubby Bergler’s band and a few 
tentative lead sheets. He wanted to write music. He knew 
nothing about getting started, but writing music was all he 
considered doing for a living. Or put another way, there was 
nothing else he could imagine doing over any long span of 
time. 
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He arrived in New York, rented the cheapest room he 
could find near butcher’s row downtown. He wrote songs but 
had no idea how to sell them. He made lists of music publish- 
ers from the yellow pages and began to haunt these offices. 
He saw other youngsters like himself breeze into an outer 
office, make a scene and get in to see the men and women 
barricaded behind those doors marked private. He talked to 
some of these young people. Like himself, they were starting 
out. Unlike him, they were brash, bold, brassy, completely 
insensitive to rebuffs. Sometimes he would sit for hours in a 
dingy outer office before he realized that the hard-as-nails, 
completely impersonal receptionist was never going to let him 
past her. 

He continued to write and he continued to haunt -the 
offices of music publishers. Sometimes he’d wait all day in an 
office, get a firm appointment from the owner for an interview 
at ten o’clock the next morning, only to arrive and find the 
firm had folded and flown during the night. 

One day he got in to see a man named Fleebler. Fleebler 
said, “What’s your background, kid? What you done?” 

Turk said, “I played five years with Stubby Bergler’s 
band—” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“__played clarinet—” 

“What music you had recorded?” 

“None yet. But ’m not wasting your time, Mr. Fleebler. 
I did all the charts for Bergler’s band—for more than three 
years. I know music.” 

“You're wasting my time.” 

“Won’t you even look at one lead sheet?” 

Fleebler shrugged. “‘You’ve wasted this much of my time. 
What can it cost me?” bs 

Holding his breath, Turk drew a sheet titled “Single 
Jingle” from his briefcase and handed it over, trying to hide 
the way his hand shook. Fleebler glanced along the page. 
He said, “What’s this stuff?” 

“That’s the verse, sir.” 

“Shit, kid. Nobody fools around with the verse any more. 
Get right to the frigging theme. The lyric idea. A bridge. 
Some more theme. Screw it.” He tossed the paper back across 
the desk. “Sorry, kid. And lot of luck. Okay?” 

He met some of the bands that passed through his neighbor- 
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hood, the groups that sang in the cheap clubs. Few of them 
were capabie of making their own charts—as arrangements 
were called. He began to work up charts—for groups and 
bands. He would work ten and twelve hours a day arranging 
other people’s music—music that was recorded, being per- 
formed, published. Sometimes he got paid for his work, often 
he was ripped off by smart operators, but sometimes in 
gratitude a band would feature a couple of arrangements of 
his own songs. He would sit, breathless, while that band 
played his music—and nobody else gave a damn, or listened, 
or remembered. But, as one bandleader said, “Ain’t no writer 
alive that don’t want to hear his own song—even done by 
a punk group. You human, you want to hear your songs 
performed. They ain’t alive if they ain’t being played.” 

Turk would nod. This was the gospel. 

Often, in the groups, and in some of the bands, were other 
youngsters who wanted to write either words or music. They'd 
come up to Turk’s-room, bring along a jug or a few joints, 
and their lyrics or music. Turk tried working with col- 
laborators—he was willing even to surrender all credits at 
first if a collaborator could get the song performed or cut on 
somebody’s label. Nothing worked. He soon found that, for 
him. at least, collaboration was not working with another 
musician—either he was working with an abrasive, aggressive 
personality or working for an unyielding taskmaster who 
knew what he wanted but had no idea how to achieve it. 
Turk found it easier to work for himself—-no more reward- 
ing, but more comfortable. 

He started making the rounds of the music publishers again. 
One day, in the office of Leafs Music Publishing Company, 
he sat in a wooden chair against a wall papered with sheet 
music which must have flown briefly and pitched to earth. 
He’d never heard a one of them. 

The door to the inner sanctum opened and a man exited, 
wearing a racetrack tout’s checked jacket, unmatching pants, 
brown shoes and plaid hat. He looked to be in his. middle 
twenties, harried, dark and hard. He winked at his receptionist 
and said, “On my way to lunch. See you at two, sweetheart.” 

“All right, Mr. Wilder,” the girl said. 

Turk’s heart sank as he realized this was another wasted 
morning. He’d sat patiently, the office girl never even glanc- 
ing his way, while people paraded in and out of Dub Wilder’s 
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office. “You ain’t got an appointment, Mr. Turk, maybe I 
can work you in to see Mr. Wilder. That is, if- you want to 
wait.” Well, he’d waited. And now he was being tossed out 
again, 

Dub Wilder was almost to the corridor door before he 
glimpsed Turk slouched in one of the uncomfortable chairs. 
Wilder glanced at Turk, looked away, faced him again. 
“What you doing here, kid?” Wilder said. 

“Waiting to see you,” Turk said. 

“What for?” 

“Got some music I hoped you'd look at.” 

Wilder hesitated at the door, his hand on the knob. Then 
he grinned, shrugged and strode across the seedy room. to 
where Turk sat. He sank, tentatively, to the chair beside 
Turk’s. He asked the usual questions: where Turk was 
from, what was his background, what music had been re- 
corded? 

Wilder smiled. “Look, kid. ’'m going to do you a favor. 
Don’t ask me why—milk of human kindness, I guess. You’re 
going at this thing ass-backwards. You got any idea how 
many thousands of songs are written and sent into music 
publishers like me each year—?” 

“IT know I can write—” 

“Sure you do, or you wouldn’t be here. But you’re a dumb 
kid, or you wouldn’t be here. You wouldn’t be hoofing around 
from one music publisher to another with your songs. You 
can’t even get in to see nobody. Or, so you do get in. So one 
of your songs sounds like something a fellow might take a 
chance on. He won’t, but for the hell of it, let’s say he 
would. So he publishes sheet music. What happens? It goes 
on the shelf—along with tons of others, no better, no worse.” 

“People do get published,” Turk said, his belly empty. - 

“Sure they do. But not like this, kid. Not going around 
wasting time of guys like me. Even if you were my own 
brother-in-law, I couldn’t help you. Do you know when I'll 
want to publish one of your songs, Turk? I can tell you 
fast—when you don’t need me no more—when there’s been a 
commercial recording made of it—by some professional artist. 
And Christ, hopefully, somebody with some kind of name— 
' somebody the DJ’s Know and dig. Kid, the record companies 
and the DJ’s run this business. We can publish sheet music, 
but we can’t peddle it unless it’s already created a demand— 
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in recordings. I absolutely won’t touch a song that ain’t 
been cut. Even getting a recording is just part of it. Somehow, 
.you got to get the disc jocks to play it on the radio—the kids 
in music stores to buy the wax. You ‘get a song like that, Turk, 
and you won’t have to come around here to me, I'll come to 
you. But by then one of the big guys will outbid me.” 

Wilder spread his busy hands. “Writing a song? Hell, any 
klutz can write a song. But promoting it. Pushing it. Making 
so much noise with it that some recording artist cuts it, That’s 
what it’s all about. The label don’t matter. Some of the 
cheapies are string outfits for the big recording compa- 
nies. . . . You got songs you believe in? Get to work selling 
them. Plug. Push. Don’t take “no” for an answer. Get your- 
self some demo tapes, some lead sheets, and hit the pavements, 
kid. 

“If your song is good and it’s sung by some half-assed 
artist, it makes it on its own. With no Midler or Alice Cooper 
or Mathis to sell it. A big record company hears it—they’ll 
buy up the master from the cheapie. That’s how most of 
those outfits operate-—guts and brass and a prayer for a long 
shot. 

“These small-time singers and the small recording com- 
panies are easier to deal with because this is the way they 
exist—finding an unknown and giving him enough push to 
sell him off to a big label. You get a record, you get some 
DJ's to play it, some stores to stock it, a major company will 
take it for one of its artists. And then—after all these things 
——a sheet music publisher will be glad to print it. Hell, he’ll 
beg you for it—because now he knows it'll sell. He’s in this 
tacket to make a buck. He’s no gambler. He gambles less 
than anybody else. Get yourself a salable piece of merchan- 
dise, kid, and push hell out of it and you won’t have to sit 
in nobody’s outer office any more.” 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Turk wandered with unwilling regularity to the bedroom 
window overlooking 16th and the pigeons mating on eaves of 
the buildings across the street. He checked both ways as far 
along the block as he could see; there was no sign of Lureen. 
The afternoon waned and. she did not return, He wasn’t 
hungry at seven. He heated the last of the coffee he’d made 
the morning before in his Mr. Coffee machine. He sat on the 
living room couch and stared at Ken Hollins’s airline tickets 
and five hundred dollars. 

Maybe it would be easy to run away down there for a few 
days. What the hell, anything was better than hanging around 
this place waiting for Lureen when he knew that even if she 
showed up, she’d be on the prowl again within days or hours. 
He needed to get away, he needed a new perspective, he 
needed to think clearly. He needed to get outside himself. He 
was wound tautly in a knot of failure and rejection. The sun 
and the palms and the orange juice of Kings Bay might 
revive him, restore him. The odds were against him, but he was 
still young, he could yet start again and make it. What he 
needed was another chance. He’d read what-Scott Fitzgerald 
wrote: There are no second acts in America. The hell; there 
had to be. 

He had made it big once—Cadillacs, Canoe cologne, cash- 
mere and charge cards. The American success story, and he 
had had it all. 

It had begun that day in Dub Wilder's musty office. Dub 
had given him the hard facts of music publishing life. Turk 
had not walked out of there and found instant success, He’d 
found the same hard pavements, the same dehumanized re- 
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ceptionists in different offices, the same lack of interest. 
There was no shortcut that he could find. But he knew that 
Dub Wilder had set him on the right path. Why? Milk of 
human kindness under that racetrack-tout jacket, a whim, or 
a desire to get one more songwriter-on-the-make off Wilder’s 
back? 

Hell, motives didn’t matter. He owed Dub plenty and later 
he’d tried to repay him as well as he could. The hard-nosed 
men in the recording studios were as difficult to see as any of 
the sheet-music publishers, as impatient, insensitive and dis- 
interested. But Turk was meeting people who were in the 
action—artists looking for something a little different that 
sounded remotely like something recently hot. They listened to 
his demo tapes. One group—-The Other Guys and Me—re- 
corded his “Single Jingle.” 

Turk wasn’t yet making any money, but he was no longer 
alone. The Other Guys and Me had an agent and business 
manager. Both these men acted as song pluggers. They 
pushed “Single Jingle.” They wanted it played by as many 
DJ's as they could reach. The group plugged the song, making 
appearances in disco joints, record shops, on radio and tele- 
vision. “Single Jingle” actually got into the top forty. It didn’t 
stay there; it disappeared quickly, but Turk now had an 
answer for that first deadly question, “What have you done? 
What songs you cut?” ’ 

He couldn’t come up with anything that grabbed the Other 
Guys. He moved on. A young black girl recorded “I Tossed a 
Coin in the Wishing Well.” It was a man’s song, but she had 
a nice, easy voice and a sultry delivery. The record went well. 

Turk got a cali from Buz Packett’s people. The man’s 
name—the man said on the telephone—was Queenie Faggott. 
It didn’t matter, but later Turk found that Buz Packett liked 
to rename his people, reorganize them, reestablish and re- 
orient them. He supposed Queenie Faggot might once have 
been a Williams or Jones or Perkins. Queenie was black—and 
he was probably,~from his voice and manner, a fag. He 
invited Turk over for a talk. ' 

Faggot dressed like a pimp. His purple shoes, lavender 
suits, yellow shirts and green ties warmed a room when he 
walked in. He wore his pomaded hair slick and curled 
pageboy style over his exaggeratedly high collar. Queenie-was 
colorful—and hé proved to be merely one of Buz Packett’s 
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outer-room people. Faggott gazed at him. “Yes? Who are 
you? What you want?” 

“You called me,” Turk said. “You asked me to come over.” 

“Turk Scott?” Queenie nodded, looking him over. “You're 
white.” 

Turk shrugged. 

“It don’t matter,” Queenie said. “We don’t want to adopt 
you, no way. What we want is a song you wrote. Alicia 
Gayle sang it. Something about tossing a coin in a wishing 
well.” 

pevics 

“Shit, man, that’s a man’s song. What’s Alicia doing with 
it?” 

“About a hundred thousand, so far,” Turk said. 

Queenie smiled, disdain twisting his mouth. “We can do 
better.” — 

“I’m with you all the way on that.” 

Queenie shrugged his bright shoulders. “Maybe we can get 
together. This song ain’t no life or death matter with us, 
you dig? We take a cut on the royalties.” 

“All right.” 

“We can work out the percentages. We try to be fair.” 
He smiled widely, falsely. “We try. But one thing Buz will 
want, I can tell you now. Any label or sheet music will show 
him as collaborator. Words and Music by Buz Packett and 
whatever—Turk Scott. Man, with a name like that, I thought 
you was black.” 

“Why does he need to have his name on as writer?” 

Queenie grinned coldly. “You don’t want it, whitey, you 
just turn around and walk out. I tole you. It’s a nice pleasant 
little song. Buz might want it—if the price is right.” 

“And the price is a cut on the take and half credit?” 

“Name in first position,” Queenie said with that empty 
smile. 

“And you think I’ll go for that?” 

“If you want to see anybody in this place but me, you will. 
I think you will. I think you’re hungry enough. One thing, 
Turk. We ain’t hungry. Not any more. Hell, so you lose a 
little. People been sharing credits with stars since Jolson. We 
ain’t stealing. We're just sharing something that has bigger 
value with Buz’s name on it. You gain a major label. Re- 
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cording of Buz Packett. Shit, Turkey, we’re trying to do you 
a favor.” 

“And me white and all.” 

“Even so.” 

Buz Packett recorded “I Tossed a Coin” before Turk ever 
met him. The Packett recording took off and killed Alicia 
Gayle’s label. It. wasn’t a gold record, but it did well, and one 
day Queenie Faggot called Turk. “Can you get over here in 
ten minutes, whitey? God wants to meet you.” 

“God?” 

“That’s what we call Buz when he out of earshot, Turkey.” 

That night Turk met Buz and his retinue. Buz was sur- 
rounded by arrangers, go-fers, lawyers, accountants, pimps, 
Secretaries, assistants and bodyguards—only a few of them 
black. “Buz is what you call an equal opportunity employer,” 
Queenie told Turk. “Any time a white man is more qualified 
for a job with Buz, whitey gets it.” 

Turk had seen Buz on television, posters, in films, but he 
wasn’t prepared for the star up close. Buz was tall, taller 
than Turk, and thinner than a winter coyote. Queenie .said 
Buz was called “Buzzard” when he was a child on Chicago’s 
southside, and the name had shortened itself over the years. 
Buz’s grandmother called him “Sonny.” She always had and 
she continued to do it. 

Turk tried not to stare like'a yokel, but Buz was big time, 
and there was charisma and an aura of excitement about him. 
Buz was an egomaniac—he was the core and center and 
karma of his own world. He wore his hair in a carefully 
teased Afro which made his face seem thinner than ever, 
' exaggerated the skeletal look. His lips were thick and large, 
his nose almost flat across the nostrils. But Buz’s eyes caught 
Turk, refused to release him. Those eyes troubled Turk and 
started a faint inner panic stirring deep within his belly, with- 
out rhyme or reason. 

In Buz’s black eyes was a bulging, unblinking stare com- 
pounded of hatred, frustration, insecurity, arrogance, ill-con- 
trolied violence and a chill that seldom softened. Buz laughed 
a lot, joked about everything, called himself “the nigger kid,” 
but within the first hour Turk saw that Buz’s black orbs threw 
up a barricade between himself and any white. +2 

Buz would listen to advice from his white legal counsel, 
Watching the man with that look of uncompromising mis- 
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trust. His almost unvarying reply to one of his white employees 
was, “Hell, how can you tell me what to do, jack? You white. 
You don’t know about folks. You white people don’t know 
about us folks.” 

Buz didn’t offer to shake hands with Turk. He seemed 
pleased that he was taller than the new songsmith. Buz even 
held his hand up to the top of his Afro and demonstrated 
how much taller he was. Everybody in the room laughed 
appreciatively. “Queenie told me you was white,” Buz said as 
if listing another proof of his own superiority. 

Turk waited. He supposed whatever happened between him 
and Buz would depend on this first meeting. Something 
writhed almost serpentinelike within Buz’s black eyes. Buz 
said “You got any more songs you and I wrote, Turk?” 

Everybody laughed again. Turk said, “I’ve got a stack. You 
can look through them if you want to.” 

“Hell, jack. I ain’t lookin’ through nothin-—cept you. I 
can look through you, all right. If you got some songs that 
might do us some good, you talk with ole Burt Brown there. 
Burt’s my arranger, orchestra leader and song buyer.” 

“And I also go down on him regular,” Burt Brown said, 
smiling. Burt stood up and shook hands with Turk. Burt was 
a stout, light chocolate-colored black, middle-aged, with tired 
eyes and an exhausted droop to his mouth. Turk liked him 
instinctively. “We'll get along fine, Turk,” Burt said. “I liked 
that Coin song. You just stay away from Buz—and you won't 
pick up no bad habits.” 

And so began the association that led to “Take Me As I 
Am,” a million sales and a platinum record. — 

Exactly a year from the day Turk arrived in New York, he 
took the lead sheet of “Take Me As I Am” to Burt Brown. 
Burt sat at a piano and played it over, ran through it again, 
setting a tempo and working out the rough places, going with 
the beat, already bending it to Buz’s style. At last, Burt looked 
up and grinned. “God bless you, boy. This one is good. It 
sounds good.” 

Turk smiled. Burt played it over again first humming and 
then singing the words about the macho lover who wanted to 
change for the girl he loved, but couldn’t do it, couldn’t stand 
to lose her, and begged her to “take me—take me as I am.” 

Hearing Burt perform his song, listening to what Burt was 
doing with it in the very first hour he touched it, Turk felt 
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goose bumps rise up on his neck and arms. Burt was right. 
It was good. 

Burt looked up, singing softly. “I ain’t no Buz Packett. 
But then, nobody else ain’t either. . . . This has got it, baby. 
How long you had this one?” 

“I just wrote it.” 

Burt nodded. He played through the four eight-bar sections 
and bridge again without speaking, “mellowing it up” for 
Buz Packett’s peculiar delivery, phrasing and rhythm. Burt 
always said Buz Packett’s success was no mystery. “Buz just 
got ole Bing’s voice—with soul—and a field-nigger’s range.” 

This just about said it. Buz’s mellow baritone delivery 
melted an audience right down. Burt laughed. “Wait till Buz 
stand there and begs them white ladies in his audiences to 
‘take me—take me as I am.’” Burt put his head back. 
“Cream going to be coming up in pints in them lacy panties. 
I swear it.” He laughed. “And every man’s gonna see hisself 
in that song.” 

Burt let his fingers topple along the keys and out. He 
looked up. “I’m hot on this, Turk. Gonna git my boys to 
make some charts, run through it with the orchestra a few 
times. We ain’t got but one problem—Mr. Buz Packett.” 

“Buz? You don’t think he’ll like it?” 

Burt shook his head: “Buz is gonna love it, man. Buz is 
no dummy. He’s one smart nigger kid. He’s gonna want it 
. . . but he’s gonna want it all.” 

Turk felt his heart sink, his stomach twist with that panic 
born the moment he met Buz, the burn flare in his duode- 
num. He shook his head almost involuntarily. “I won't give 
him this one, Burt.” 

Burt smiled gently. “Now you listen to me. Sometimes it 
is like Buz says. White people don’t understand about folks. 
- . . No matter where you come from, you had it better 
than Buz. / had it better than Buz. Hell, my old man had a 
good job in the post office and I ate well, went to music 
school and to Juilliard . . . Buz ain’t like us. Buz lives with 
his fists clenched.” 

“Hell, he doesn’t have to any more—no matter how tough 
he had it.” 

“No. See, you don’t understand. With his fists clenched 
—that ain’t the way Buz lived once, that’s the way he’s 
stayed alive.” Burt sighed. “Now he grabs and he takes: and 
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he throws his weight around because he ain’t sure how long 
all this is going to last, and he doesn’t want to go back, and 
so he’s going down fightin’.” 

Turk exhaled heavily. “He can’t have my song—he can’t 
just take it.” 

“He ain’t gonna take it. Now, don’t get me wrong. I’m 
loyal to Buz. I know where my bread is buttered, too. But 
sometimes, thinking first about what’s best for Buz, you 
got to stand against him. You stand to lose your head, but 
you got to do it for him. . . . I’m willing to stand against 
him on this one. But you got to agree right now to play it 
my way—let me handle it all—and go along with anything 
T say.” 

“What else can I do?” 

“Shit, Turkey, don’t you see what else you can do? You 
can take that lead sheet and walk out of here. Go see Perry 
Como. Man, he’d eat this up. You got yourself a property. 
But one thing both of us know—Buz’s voice and Buz’s 
range and whatever else he’s got will be the best thing ever 
happened to this music. But that don’t mean you got to sell 
out to him or let him steal your writer royalties, or take part 
of your credit.” 

In the next weeks, as Brown suggested, Turk kept a low 
profile. He let Burt handle everything. Arrangements of 
“Take Me” were prepared, run off and rehearsed. Then Burt 
invited Buz into the rehearsal hall to “hear something new 
and spectacular.” 

Buz arrived in a newly tailored suede outfit and white, 
pointed-toed continental boots. His high heels elevated him 
to well above six feet. His entourage followed at a respectful 
distance, each positioning himself inconspicuously in the 
shadows of the auditorium. They had learned to hate and 
fear these “new song” auditions. God help you if you ren- 
dered the wrong estimation and hell itself couldn’t hold you 
if you didn’t venture some opinion when Buz asked for opin- 
ions. He always asked. Everybody tried to get lost in shad- 
ows, hoping Buz would not find them from the lighted stage. 

Burt had ordered a white spotlight fixed on the uphol- 
stered bar stool set up before a music stand, center stage. 
The arrangement for the new song was spread out on the 
stand. Buz sat down, ignoring the sheet music, waiting, his 
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mouth taut, his eyes wild with those inner stirrings of sav- 
agery. 

Burt lifted his baton, signaled the downbeat. Only when 
the house lights were lowered did Turk venture into the 
audition hall. He sank into a rear seat, but he could not re- 
sist the delight and pleasure that swept over him as the band 
under Burt Brown’s direction put everything it had into sell- 
ing his music. 

Buz relaxed, turned slightly on the swivel stool and fol- 
lowed the music as well as he could. He read at a fourth- 
grade level, he’d once been told. Consequently, he refused 
to read anything that he could order read to him. He could 
barely follow the notes on the bars; but he was aware of 
what the music was saying to his emotions, of what Burt 
Brown was getting out of it. 

Burt held up his baton and the orchestra went silent, wait- 
ing. Burt spoke over his shoulder, “I ain’t no-way got your 
dulcet tonsils, Buz, but I’m going to run through the lyrics 
for you. Okay?” 

Buz nodded. Burt Brown- gave the downbeat, the music 
swelled up, plaintive, heartbreakingly lovely, and rushed out- 
ward, caressing everyone in the room, stirring each of them 
differently, but drawing responses from all. 

Burt sang Turk’s song with feeling. No one in the room 
doubted any longer that Buz had a hit, perhaps his biggest 
success, right here. The tension was almost tangible, build- 
ing as they waited for Burt to give Buz his cue. 

Buz took it and began to sing as if he’d known this song 
the longest day of his life, as if he’d been born to perform it, 
as if words, music and singer had been made for each other. 
When the last note died away, Buz sat for a long time, un- 
moving. Then he whispered, “Jesus.” 

_ Burt laughed. “That’s what I said, Buz. I knew we had to 
have this one. No matter what it cost us.” 

“Who gives a fuck for cost?” Buz said. Then he stared 
hard and long at Biown. “What’s it going to cost?” 

“No writers royalties on this one, Buz. No shared credit. 
We're lucky to get this one. Trust me, baby, and don’t push 
it.” 

Buz nodded. “Okay. Just so we got it.” my 

“We got it, baby,” Burt said. “This is what it’s all about, 
Buz. This is the one we been waitin’ for.” 
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“Let’s run through it again,” Buz said. “Just for the hell 
of it. Think we can get a couple of licks in there—you 
know?” 

“Pm with you, Buz,” Burt said. “All the way.” 

- .- When Buz learned that’ Turk Scott had written 
words and music on “Take Me As I Am,” he raged, broke 
furniture and fired everybody on his staff except Burt Brown. 
This was the single indication that Buz was simply venting 
his spleen and not seriously cleaning house. He said only to 
Burt, “I won’t forgive you for this, Burt.” 

Burt smiled. “Sure you will, baby. ‘We ain’t climbed 
through hell together to fight here just outside them pearly 
gates.” 

Buz simply stared at Burt and then he gazed coldly at 
Turk. Buz said no more and when the song earned its firsf 
gold record, he grinned widely. He laughed with delight at 
the second gold disc and when the platinum platter was pre- 
sented to him, he gave Turk the patented Buz Packett gold 
Slave bracelet—the first he’d ever given to a white. It read, 
“To Turk, from his black slave, Buz Packett.” 

Both Buz and Turk hit the top with “Take Me As I Am.” 
What Paul Anka’s “My Way” did for Sinatra, and “Candy 
Man” for Sammy Davis, Jr., “Take Me As I Am” did for 
Buz’s career. No matter how big a superstar got, he needed 


a super recording every now and then. Nine years ago, for 


Buz Packett, it had been Turk’s song. The recordings hadn’t 
died, the sheet music sold widely and “Take Me As I Am” 
became a standard, a popular classic, part of the culture of 
pop music. Together, Turk Scott and Buz Packett rocketed 
‘upward to the pinnacle of success, the apex, the zenith, the 
very breathless top of the toboggan slide. . . . 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Johnny Carson smiled at his guests and said good-night 
about 12:58 the next morning. Sprawled in an overstuffed 
chair, Turk watched the figures leap on the small screen 
another moment or two, then he struggled up and turned off 
the set, plunging the room into total darkness. 

For a long time he prowled the dark apartment. It pleased 
him to consider that he was now as blind as he was dumb. 
Stupid. Acting like some small-town jealous husband and 
the bag wasn’t even his wife. What if she did stay out all 
night? What if she stayed out every night? He cared, that’s 
what. He didn’t want to care, but he did. It hurt deep in his 
gut where he was already badly wounded. Playing injured in 
the game of life. Great. Another country song, only he’d 
never write it because there was only one reason for writing 
anything, and this was to sell it. And at the present time he 
couldn’t sell his soul. He couldn’t give it away. Lureen 
wouldn’t even come home to him. 

He bumped his shin on a table edge and cursed, but actu- 
ally the pain felt good—it was a different hurt; it was physi- 
cal. Physical pain was easy. You could handle physical pain 
with one hand behind your back. He turned on a forty-watt 
lamp and bathed the room in a garish saffron, which also 
matched his mood. ~~ 

He poured himself a small tumbler of bourbon and took 
a pull at it straight. What was the matter with him? How had 
he sunk so far down the chute that he gave a damn in hell 
what a tramp like Lureen Geryon was doing out on the 
town? He exhaled heavily. Nobody had ever yet proved that: 
a woman had to be an angel to be loved. Another song 
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theme. A bridge and a couple more lines and he’d have it. 
Then what? Then he could eat it because nobody wanted 
words and music by Turk Scott. Not any more. 

He sank into the chair which was already heated and out- 
lined- with the impress of his body. He lit a cigarette, then 
remembered he’d been off them for weeks. He stubbed it out 
in the ashtray where there were other butts, blackened stubs. 
Sombody had been smoking in here recently. He shrugged 
and took another drink. 

The loneliness pressed in upon him—the images and 
memories and mockeries of love swept back over him. He 
hated being alone. He wanted somebody to talk to, but 
there was no one to call at this hour, no one who’d welcome 
a call from Turk Scott at 1 a.m. 

When he’d finished off the bourbon, he set the glass down 
on the table, thinking with perverse pleasure of the ring it 
would stain into the polish. He stood up and went into the 
bedroom. He fell across the bed, without admitting aloud 
that he would sleep sprawled over the mattress so Lureen— 
if she ever came home—could not lie down without waking 
him. Aliso, he did not consciously admit he left' the forty- 
watt lamp glowing for Lureen so she wouldn’t have to come 
into a dark apartment. 

He rolled and tossed on the bed for a long time before he 
fell asleep. When he did sleep, it was fitfully, and he dreamed 
that he went back home again to Kings Bay. Only, it was 
not himself, but the sixteen-year-old who had lived there. It 
was another rerun, the same old recurring dream that had 
haunted him for nine years, through good times and bad. 

In his dream he saw himself opening the same old square 
envelope, removing the clean, brightly engraved invitation 
to the party at the Yacht Club. But when he got there, they 
asked him to sit in with Stubby Bergler’s band. He had 
obeyed because he reacted from old habit. These were the 
town’s social elite—the Elliot Bonds, the Hollinses, the 
Sandersons—when they made a suggestion, one complied as 
if commanded. They all smiled at him and he smiled in re- 
turn because this was expected of him too. 

After he sang half a dozen of the most popular songs of 
that week, the guests in the Yacht Club ballroom gave him a 
standing ovation. Pleased and warmed he came down off the 
dais and asked one of the girls to dance. 
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Before the girl—a gentle vision in lace but one whose 
features were no longer discernible as they once had been 
so strongly etched—could answer, four or five young men 
were crowding in on him, nudging him toward the doors. 

Nobody could ever suggest they were loud or tough or 
crude; they were cool about it, but the idea was clearly con- 
veyed: he wasn’t to dance or mingle with the other invited 
guests. Sure, he’d been invited to the party, but it must have 
been plain to him that he’d been asked here as an entertainer. 
What they got across to him was “get lost.” 

Raging, he wanted to fight, but there was no one to fight. 
All of a sudden he was standing alone outside the Yacht 
Club in the night air. Someone handed him his clarinet and 
case. He was alone. A long shaft of light from the wide door- 
way reached toward him in mockery—as if the familiar old 
building joined the town in giving him the finger. 

He rolled on the rumpled, sweated sheets, trying to sort 
out the dream from the reality. Was this just a dream con- 
jured up in the loss and despair of the past few years? Or had 
it really happened—a hurtful memory to plague him when 
be was depressed and his defenses down? He couldn’t say. 
His head rocked back and forth on the pillow. “Get lost,” he 
whispered. “Get lost. . . .” 

Lureen stirred on the bed beside him. She shook his shoul- 

der and her voice taunted him, with laughter and vodka bub- 
bling beneath it. “You mean that, Turk? If you mean it, 
baby, I can split. Tonight ... if that’s the way you want 
it.” 
. He opened his eyes and stared at her on the bed beside 
him—that slender, high-planed face, the luminous violet 
eyes, the full lips that knew how to laugh scornfully but had 
not yet learned to cry. She was incredibly lovely—at first 
she had been an asset on his arm in smart night spots, as a 
Cadillac is a man’s status symbol, proof of his macho virility 
and power. Every man who looked at Lureen Geryon 
wanted her, and the hell of it was, most of them could have 
had her. It was easy. You bought her a drink, handed her a 
laugh or two and just eased her over on her back. 

He sighed, somewhere between relief and agony. He was 
not back in Kings Bay. He was safe in Manhattan; way 
downtown, sliding even further, but for the moment at least - 
he would never go back, And Lureen had finally returned. 
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He forced his voice to register elan, though his mouth tasted 
cottony—tike a tinctured throat swab. “You home? When’d 
you get in?” : 

Lureen could have lied. Perhaps, if she had cared, she 
would have lied. She didn’t care; she didn’t lie. “Few min- 
utes ago. Got in on the last of your nightmare.” 

He tried not to ask it. His voice hardened, working up 
through his tightening throat. “Where were you?” 

“Oh hell, Turk. It’s late. Don’t start that crap.” 

“Who'd you screw tonight?” 

“It’s none of your business.” 

“I know that. But I figure if I hear about your spreading 
it around often enough, it'll finish it for me—and God 
knows, that’s what I really want.” 

“All right.” Her voice was cold and unemotional. “John 
Turlington.” : 

He shivered, feeling the sting of helpless tears. “Jesus. 
You really don’t care who you fuck, do you?” 

“He’s a TV producer, Turk.” 

“Soap opera—and not even a good rating one.”’ 

“Johnny can help me get work. He helps me get work.” 

“You bitch. You lay-around bitch.” 

“All right.” She shrugged those lovely, supple shoulders. 
“I'm a bitch. But I get hungry, Turk. Not just for food. I get 
hungry for a lot of things. Nice things. I can waste my life— 
blow my chances. But I’m not going to. Not for you. Not 
for anybody.” ; 

He sat up, shuddering. “Why’d you come back here?” 

She rolled over on her back. The faint yellow light from 
the front-room lamp stroked her diaphanous gown, laid 
down planes and shadows and blue hollows across her ele- 
gantly structured body. He felt his stomach knot up, chilled. 
He felt that old duodenal burn that had subsided since he’d 
parted from Buz Packett’s orbit. Jesus. He had to get rid of 
her. Yet, God almighty, what would he do without her? 
“Damn it,” he said again. “Why'd you come back here?” 

“I came back so you could fuck me,” she said in that 
throaty voice. 

“God damn you. What am I supposed to do—hang on 
like a dog in some pack around a bitch in heat?” 

She shrugged. “God knows ...I1 love you, Turk... 
and I love what you do to me. I always have. That’s what 
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makes us different . . . that’s what makes you better than 
all the others. I love the way you know what to do .. . no 
matter who else I’m with, Turk . . . there’s only you.” ~~ 

“All I've got to do is wait around.” 

“That’s all.” She yawned. 

He struck her across the face with the back of his hand, 
hard. God knew, he’d sunk low, was truly sick inside—the 
first time he’d ever struck a woman. Lureen toppled away, 
lay for a moment unmoving, then she got up. “You don’t 
have to do that, Turk. You have no right. Things are bad 
enough between us.” 

“They're bad. That’s not your fault. And I’ve no right to 
hit you. But things are bad because you make them bad be- 
tween us, you make them rotten.” 

“ft don’t want to.” She spread her hands. “Look around, 
Turk. What have we got, you and I? Except each other— 
and I don’t need you hitting me in the face. If my eye and 
cheek are bruised in the morning, I’m out a day’s work. 
Damn you.” 

He came around the bed and caught her arms. “I’m sorry, 
Lureen. Jesus knows I’m sorry.” 

“I don’t give a shit about Jesus. I know you're sorry, too. 
But that doesn’t remove the red blotch from my face. The 
camera won’t stand for it—and Pm out another day’s pay. 
Damn you. Damn you.” 

‘Tl make it up to you.” 

“Sure. you will. You haven’t got ten dollars. Even your 
charge cards have been recalled, Turk.” She laughed, taunting. 
“You have to sink pretty low to lose out with Lord and 
Taylor.” 

He pulled her against him. God knew he didn’t love her. He 
never had, he never would. It was worse than that. He needed 
her. Her body. Somebody. She moved her body, sensuous on 
his, even while her mouth was a murry twist of contempt. 
His breathing quickened, he felt. himself responding to the 
heat in her. He slid her gown down over her shoulders. They 
sank to the bed, his mouth covering hers with the passion of 
loss and desperation. Wherever she was, he couldn’t. reach 
her—not in the ways that mattered any more. She lay beneath 
him, passive, mocking, lost to him though she opened her 
body to receive and devour him. : 

He moved upon her. Somehow he had to make her know 
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she could never find another man who’d arouse and satisfy 
her as he did. But even as he thought this, he saw that the 
reverse was true. To Lureen, sex was just an exercise for two; 
if one man did it well, ten men would do it ten times as well. 
There was no way to reach her. She was empty inside and 
there was no way to give her what she lacked. As for him, he 
despised her guts, but if she left him, he was alone and he 
couldn’t stand being alone now. 

“Oh God,” Lureen wailed. “I needed that so bad . . . I’ve 
wanted you so . . . Oh God, Turk, you're the best.” 

He stopped, staring down at her, face gray and pallid. 
“Christ . . . I wish you hadn’t said that.” 

She gazed upward; at first her eyes refused to focus, like a 
sleepy child’s. She panted heavily. “What? Said what?” 

“That I’m better . . . I’m different . . . I used to think 
that mattered—it mattered and meant something when you 
said that—” 

“Oh God, Turk. Not now.” 

“Now I know what your accolades mean. When you say 
I'm different, I can know I am. Because I know that you know 
—from experience.” 

Her head rolled back and forth on the rumpled sheet. She 
looked as if she might cry but instead she raged with laughter. 
“We can’t even fuck anymore without fighting. . . . What 
do you want, Turk? What do you want?” 

He thrust himself upward into her viciously. Love played 
ho part in their relationship. She was cocaine, hashish, 
quaaludes—she was a hated habit he couldn’t kick. ‘I hate 
your guts, bitch.” 

“Oh, Jesus Fucking Christ . . . you ruin it. You just have 
to ruin it, don’t you? You make humping as exciting as—as 
washing dishes, Turk . . . just like washing dishes. . . .” 

Sour bile came up in Turk’s throat. He bit back his self- 
hatred and insane need. He clutched her close and covered 
her mouth with his. He drove himself to her until she rose 
with him, whether she wanted to or not, helpless against the 
passions he aroused inside her. Her teeth sank into his lips, her 
long nails gouged his shoulders and she gasped against his 
mouth, “I hate you, goddamn you, I hate you, hate you, 
hate you. . . .” 

At last, beyond control, driving and driven, Turk fell away 

- from her and lay face-down on the bed. Sickness and despair 
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of final loss washed over him. He wanted to weep aloud, but 
he didn’t want her to think he cared about her, because he 
didn’t, or that she could tear him up inside. Somehow he had 
to escape her. He hated her more passionately than he had 
ever needed her body and he had to get away. She wasn’t 
even anybody he’d have wanted in his right mind. If only 
he could get away, but for now, sleep was his only refuge. ... 

He awoke with daylight jabbing long tentacles painfully 
and deeply behind his eyes. Unconsciously, he reached out. 
The bed beside him was empty. He called her name. But 
Lureen did not answer. 

He got-up and staggered, barely awake, half-terrified, half- 
relieved, into the front room. Lureen was gone and, with her, 
three of the five one-hundred dollar bills. He grinned sourly. 
Fair enough. If her face were bruised, she lost a day’s work in 
some TV ad. He had made it up to her the only way he could, 
the only way that had meaning for Lureen. 

Then he saw she had scrawled a note and left it atop the 
plane ticket. “Call Buz Packett. Urgent.” She had printed the 
telephone number in large figures. He stood staring at the 
hasty note—all he had left of her. And, call Buz Packett? 
After seven lean and ugly years? He looked around for the 
bourbon bottle and took a long pull, gargling it in his cottony 
mouth before he swallowed. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Buz Packett sat in the compact recording studio and grinned, 
his mouth twisting with the savage savoriness of his smile. 
He replaced the receiver and jerked his head signaling Queenie. 
Faggott to remove the instrument. He gave an order and - 
people jumped to obey. He didn’t have to speak. Lift a hand, 
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jerk a thumb downward, tilt his head or shake it coldly side to 
side, even a raised eyebrow, and people reacted, sometimes in 
panic and often their lives were altered, for good or evil. It was 
a charge to possess this kind of power. Every nigger kid should 
grow up to own his personal private compound of human 
beings, black and white. 

Musicians slouched, sprawling or slumping in uncom- 
fortable chairs. Some slept with their heads back, some snored 
and others fought sleep with black coffee or tokes from brown- 
tolled joints. If anyone considered 6 a.M. an odd hour for the 
total employment of musicians and technicians in a recording 
studio, no one said so aloud. Buz hadn’t been to sleep yet 
tonight, and he wouldn’t sleep until they got this arrangement 
right. And when he slept, the rest of them could sleep. Things 
had gone sour sometime around 2 a.m. Burt Brown had 
wanted to break it up for the night, but Buz had refused. “You 
giving the orders now, Burt?” Buz inquired in that deadly soft 
tone. 

Burt had exhaled, shrugged and signaled his musicians back 
into their chairs. He didn’t know what Buz Packett would do 
without him, but sometimes he longed to find out. 

Things had not improved in the past four hours, as Burt had 
known they would not. Sometimes it happened like this; 
something was off; they were too close, they could recognize it 
without being able to find or remedy it. He worked patiently 
with his brass and the strings. Finally, he knew what was 
wrong and the sidemen did too. But they were now fighting 
exhaustion as well as a tough schedule. 

Buz swung around on his swivel bar-stool to where Burt 
sat on the piano bench with Al Newton, the ivory man. Al 
was the best in the business today, just as Burt Brown was 
top man in pop accompaniment. Burt spoke quietly with Al 
gesturing, trying to put into words what his arrangers hadn’t 
been able to get into the charts. Buz said, “Burt?” 

Burt looked up. “Yeah, man?” 

“Called Turk Scott.” 

Burt yawned involuntarily. “Glad you did that, Buz... 
it’s been a long time.” 

“Tt’s been seven years,” Buz said. He laughed and shook his 
head. “Seven years for you and me and Al . . . God knows 
how long it’s been for the honky.” 
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“Anyway, I’m glad you called him, Buz. That was a good 
thing.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I know you ain’t never had another tune like ‘Take Me,’ 
Buz. That’s all I know.” 

“You know what I know, nigger? You’re a real Uncle Tom, 
Burt. You're a hot, wet, burning pain in the ass.” 

“If you say so, Buz.” 

“Hell. You think ’cause I left word for ole Turk Scott to 
call me that I gonna kiss his white ass or something? How you 
know I don’t just want to check up .. . ain’t no sense in 
personally puttin’ a man in the hole beyond hell without 
checkin’ up once in a while to see if he’s sweatin’.” 

“{ can tell you, Buz, he’s sweatin’.” 

Buz jerked his head up. His eyes glittered wildly. “You 
been seein’ him—behind my back? Have you?” 

“Ain’t seen him since you have, Buz... You know 
how I feel. .. . Man ain’t on our team can’t do us no good. I 
don’t have time to waste. But I’m sorry if you're calling him 
just to twist the shaft, Buz. That ain’t good enough for you. 
That don’t make you nuthin’.” 

Buz shrugged. “Shit. What do you know about it?” 

He glanced around the room waiting for the phone to ring. 
He’d told the tart to have Turk Scott return his call at once. 
Urgent. Surely the broad had sense enough to know nobody 
kept Buz Packett hanging. 

When Burt stood up, stretching, and called for another run- 
through, Buz countermanded it. “Take five more,” he said. 
“We do it next time, it going to be right. You turkeys tired, 
you git rested, you fiyin’, you come to roost. Ain’t right this 
time, somebody goin’ to re-gret it, and it ain’t no-way goin’ 
to be me.” 

The musicians and technicians slouched in their chairs 
again, sweated and exhausted. Buz grinned. He owned them 
all, every black and white son of a bitch of them. He who 
had come out of the neighborhood on the south side of 
Chicago with nothing, owned them all. The nigger kid -had 
come a long way. 

Buz had climbed from the depths of that black south side 
Chicago ghetto. Sometimes, even unwanted, scenes and old 
agonies and painful memories spewed up on that screen 
behind his eyes and, no matter how rich he became or how 
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powerful, he relived it, powerless to escape, unable to buy his 
freedom. He had scratched and clawed his way out but 
sometimes all the evil and ugliness seemed around him still, 
under the veneer of success and the shine and polish of 
affluence. Sometimes it seemed Grandma was still telling him 
right from wrong and washing his mouth out with laundry 
soap. Sometimes in his mind he got her all confused with Burt 
Brown. Maybe this was why he fought old Burt so savagely; 
Burt reminded him of his grandmother. . . . 


Grandma had stood for right in Buz’s young mind. There 
was right and there was wrong and Grandma was right. As 
her God was right, Grandma was right. She never for one 
second doubted her own rightness; she saw God’s way clearly 
and she followed it along her lonely and narrow path, and 
she tried to drag young Buz along with her to God. Sometimes 
God and Grandma were interchangeable. Only people said 
God was a man arid God was more remote. God may have 
been as terrible in His punishment of wrong as Grandma. But 
He was unseen. Buz feared Him less. 

Buz well knew from his earliest memories why he lived 
with Grandma, why there was no daddy or mama in his life. 
He didn’t think there ever had been. Many nights, lying in his 
bed, he’d hear Grandma talking with Miz Laurie from down- 
stairs. They rocked and talked a lot late in the evenings when 
Buz was in bed and the apartment was scrubbed spotless and 
every dish and spoon in its place. 

“J try to do what’s right,” Grandma would say, rocking, her 
chair squeaking in a way that might have been annoying but 
was, in its own way, reassuring. 

“Amen. I know you do.” He would hear Miz Laurie’s soft 
voice. 

“No matter what other folks do, I go to church, and I hears 
my preacher talk about God and what God wants of us. And 
I know what God wants. And in my house, what God wants, 
is what I want.” 

“And that’s what you git, Miz Belle.” 

“I’ve had my trials, Miz Laurie.” 


“Amen.” 

“Mamie was a trial. That girl . . . she still a trial and a 
burden. . . . Only now I put her out of my mind—much as 
TI can.” 
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“Lord know that best, Miz Belle.” 

“I done for Mamie. I done for that girl and I done for her.” 

“Lord know.” 

“Tried from the day she was born to teach her the right.” 

“Nobody can’t never say you didn’t, Miz Belle.” 

“Took that girl to church. Every blessed time the church 
bells rung, we was there. That Mamie. Ever’time I went, she 
went. Dressed clean and neat as I could make her. And bows 
in her hair. Bright bows. People said how purty Mamie was, 
even when she was only a little girl. Watched her like a 
hawk. Didn’t let no no-good trashy man git near her. . 
Didn’t take no sloth from her.” 

“Lord. Lord.” 

“I done for Mamie. But she turned from me. She turned 
from the right. She turned from God. That girl went plumb 
wild.” 

Miz Laurie made a clucking noise, her tongue against her 
teeth. “It’s this neighborhood, Miz Belle. That’s what it is. 
Nobody can’t fight this here whole neighborhood.” 

“I can try . . . I did try. I done for Mamie. I seen her 
come home pregnant. Fat in the belly, carrying it out front like 
I carried her. And I cried all night. I cried out my broken heart 
and God heard me. I know God heard me, Miz Laurie. God 
soothed me and tole me what to do. Mamie was my chile, and 
she was in trouble, and I had to do what was right. And I 
tended that girl till her baby was born—that little boy sleepin’ 
in there... . . I thought that baby would change Mamie; fill 
her with love, way I was filled when she come to me. But she 
got restless, I still tried to do for her. Tried to make her stay 
on here with me—and her baby.” 

“Where she at now, Miz Belle?” 

Miz Belle sat for a long time thinking. She sighed. “Mamie? 
She gone over to Gary. Gary, Indiana. She say the workers in 
them plants over there got more money than the dudes in this 
neighborhood. She say to my face—she say she got what them 
men want—they gone-pay her for it.” 

“Lord a-mercy. The trials on your pore shoulders, Miz 
Belle. What you do?” 

“T hit her cross the head. That’s what I done. Last time ever 
Isaw her . . . Hopin’ she come back—if’n just to see the tike 
in there. . . . Lordy, a daughter of mine what gives birth to 
a fine healthy baby boy and then don’t even want to see it, or 
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-Know it’s all right-. . . Some chillun empty, Miz Laurie . . 
I believe that. They abandon they own flesh . . . leave they 
chillun to strangers.” 

“You take care of her chile, Miz Belle, better than airy she 
could.” 

“Tt ain’t the same, Miz Laurie. Nobody can take the place of 
a chile’s own mama... . I give that pore little tike all I 
can—but I old and tired and I short of temper sometime . . . 
and I can’t heip it. And I know I can’t ever give him what 
Mamie done took away from him.” 

“Maybe she come to her senses, Miz Belle.” 

“Woman’s got to have some senses “fore she come to them, 
Miz Laurie. No. She feel no responsibility. That just a funny 
old-fashioned word to her.” i 

“Oh Gawd almighty, the trials you seen.” 

“She left that baby and walked out. Didn’t even ask about 
it. I taken it . . . I couldn’t teach Mamie right and make her 
hold to it . . . but I gonna teach her son. . . . No matter 
what he do, he gonna know the right from the wrong.” 

He knew the right. Grandma was right. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Buz’s piano teacher lived in “the neighborhood.” Buz navi- 
gated the three blocks four times a week between his 
Grandma’s apartment and.the small frame house. Because he 
dared not confront Grandma, Buz ran a gauntlet back and 
forth to his music lessons. He got into at least one fight, four 
times a week. Grandma put him naked in a tub of hot water 
and spanked him for fighting. 

Sometimes, afterwards, she held him, still refusing to cry, in 
her arms and rocked. him in her-big chair. She would kiss the 
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top of his head and whisper, “Don’t you fret, chile. You do 
what your grandma say. You gone be somebody when these 
other nigger boys are shaking bars in county jails.” 

Later, in his nightclub act, Buz would talk about his music 
lessons. “I never got good on the piano, but this ole nigger kid 
developed one hell of a left jab.” 

Miz Belle started Buz singing in her church before he could 
hold one of the heavy hymnals. When he protested, she 
whispered tautly, “You don’t know the words, you just make 
noise . . . on key, mind you... on key.... 


The other kids in the neighborhood liked Buz. Because he 
was scrawny, with long neck and bulging black eyes, they: 
named him Buzzard. But he was full of jokes and laughter 
inherited from his grandmother. From a derisive “Buzzard,” 
his name shortened itself to an affectionate “Buz.” He be- 
longed to his neighborhood gang. There was no other way to 
stay alive and healthy on the street. From the time he was 
stealing hubcaps at eight, he lived in conflict. within himself. 
In Grandma’s apartment, he obeyed her every command 
unquestioningly. On the street, he learned early to hate and 
fear the law, to defy and circumvent it at every opportunity. 

Buz’s first great confrontation with Grandma came when he 
was sixteen and held back for the third time in the tenth 
grade. “I’m quittin’,’ he told her. “No sense me goin’ to 
school. I’m quittin’.” 

Grandma wasted no words. She dressed in her Sunday best, 
put his best suit on Buz, and marched off to the neighborhood 
school. The teacher was harried, but patient and understand- 
ing. “I tried to tell Gran’ma,” Buz said, miserable but adam- 
ant. “I don’t read so good.” 

“Buz doesn’t read well, Miz Belle. And it isn’t entirely his 
fault. When he was in the lower grades, where he should 
have been taught basics, he was just shunted along. He never 
even learned his letters. He just doesn’t know.” 

“He can’t just drep out.” Miz Belle shook her head. “What 
chance has a black boy got in this world? Even educated, he 
in trouble. He drop out now——-what chance he got?” 

“He could get a job,” the teacher suggested. “Learn a 
trade.” 

Miz Belle’s face tautened, her eyes chilled. “You don’t want 
him here.” 
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The teacher spread her hands. “Miz Belle, there’s a new 
tule. A student can’t be passed upward from the tenth grade 
until he can read at least at a fifth-grade level. Short of 
putting Buz in a remedial school—among the retarded, 
which he is not—I don’t see what we could do.” 

“Ain’t going to school with retards,” Buz said. “I ain’t no 
retard.” 

Miz Belle’s eyes filled with tears. She nodded and gripped 
her pocketbook tightly. “I take him out,” she said. “I see 
about gettin’ him a job somewhere.” 


Miz Belle, with her church connections and her influence as 
the most stable and respected member of her neighborhood, 
got half-a-dozen jobs for Buz. He would learn a trade, a 
business . . . but first, he had to learn to keep a job. He 
couldn’t do that. He grew bored, restless; the more insecure he 
felt, the more arrogant and abrasive he became. 

He ran numbers on the street. He always had his own 
money. This enraged Miz Belle because he wouldn’t tell her 
where he got it. When Miz Belle, through her connections, 
found he was running numbers for Mr. Johnson, she dressed 
in her Sunday best and went to visit the head of the black 
syndicate. She sat in Mr. Johnson’s outer office until he 
agreed to see her. That night, Buz was fired from the numbers 
business. 

It wasn’t easy to get bread. Syndicate boys wouldn’t. even 
talk to him. It was either mug an old woman for what was in 
her handbag, or roll a drunk in an alley—where the take 
could be as low as twenty cents. 

Standing on a corner with the boys, Buz decided a robbery 
of a grocery store in a “white section” would be the opening 
wedge in his new career. He and three other dudes stole a 
car, entered the grocery store, and ended up running in four 
directions to save their hides. The last Buz saw of his ac- 
complices, two white men had caught Hector and Freddie. 
Police sirens wailed. Buz ran into an alley and kept running. 
Three hours later he was back in the neighborhood. 

He walked into the apartment, grateful to Grandma’s God 
that Miz Belle was not home yet. He washed up, put Fred- 
die’s gun under his mattress. His belly churned, empty. He had 
little hope of escaping punishment this time. Either Hector or 
Freddie was going to talk, this was certain. They would. im- 
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plicate him. He was the one with the gun. The police would 
take him. But worst of all, he would have to face Grandma’s 
wrath—no matter what the law did to him. 

He decided not to wait. He scraped together all the money 
he could find and walked out. He didn’t try to write a note to 
Grandma. It was too painfully slow and difficult to scrawl out 
a message. It would take too long. He didn’t know the 
words. Maybe he would cali her from a pay phone. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Mac White sat behind the littered desk in his musty office 
and ran numbers slips between his fingers, almost as if he were 
a. human computer. Buz stood across that desk and watched 
Mac White with fascination. Not only was Mac White an ex- 
pert in his craft, he was also well fed, well heeled, a power in 
the neighborhood and a sharp dresser. 

At last, Mac White looked up. “Sit down, boy. Sit down.” 
Mac’s dark face widened into a smile that highlighted a 
golden molar. “What you want, Buz?” 

“J want to run numbers for you. Like I did before.” 

“You Miz Belle Packett’s boy?” 

“I moved out. Three months ago.” Buz licked at his lips, 
nervously. “I ain’t even livin’ with Grandma no more. She no 
way responsible fer me now. And I ain’t responsible to her no 
more. I on my own.” 

“How you doin’?” 

“Ain’t doin’ all that fancy, Mr. White. Ain’t easy to catch 
on in the neighborhood. I got hongry couple times—right 
down to zip, you know. No bread. Mugged a guy. Found out 
I can’t even do that . . . there are territories in the neighbor- 
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hood. Right where I growed up, I can’t touch a mark—because 
that territory belongs to. some other cat.” 

Mr. White made a clucking sound between his teeth and 
set a weight on a stack of green bills. “What you.come here to 
me for, Buz?” 

“I need a job, Mr. White. Bad. I ran numbers for you. 
Never stole a dime. Worked hard. Worked good.” 

Mac White shook his head. “‘Can’t do nuthin’ for you, Buz. 
You on a shit list. Your grandma and Mr. Johnson—they 
had an understanding.” Mac White laughed. “Your grandma 
Won't push drugs, sell prosties, run numbers, or make high- 
interest Joans—and in return, Mr. Johnson won't have no truck 
with nobody in her family. And that’s you, boy.” 

“I ain’t in her family no more. I tole you.” ; 

“The word’s come down to me, Buz. My hands are tied. I 
ain’t gettin’ in trouble with Mr. Johnson over no scrawny 
nigger boy like you. . . . Now, you just forget any opera- 
tions that Mr. Johnson controls in this neighborhood.” 

“My God. That’s everything.” 

Mac White shrugged. “Sorry, Buz. I follow orders.” As 
Buz turned to leave, Mac White selected a crumpled one- 
dollar bill from a stack and tossed it to him. “Get yourself a 
Big Mac, kid. Things’ll look better.” 

Buz walked out of Mac White’s office. He went down the 
urine-scented stairwell to the street. He stopped outside on the 
walk and slumped against the graffiti-smeared wall. 

He was truly scared, deep in his gut. He would have run 
back to Miz Belle, but this was no solution, even if it were 
possible. Grandma was an old lady. She couldn’t go on scrub- 
bing floors and cleaning other peoples’ toilets to support him. 
She was willing, but he wasn’t. 

He glared around, hating the neighborhood and the folks 
who controlled it. They squeezed him out. There was nothing 
for him and they didn’t give a damn. 

He sweated. He’d had no breakfast and he’d gone to bed 
hungry last night. There was no prospect for supper tonight, 
unless he made a move of some kind. 

As if in answer to his desperate plight, a drunk staggered 
from a bar across the street. 

His belly going empty, Buz closed his fist on the switch- 
blade knife in his pocket. Breathing through parted lips, he 
watched the drunk weave along the wall. He might have a 
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few dollars on him. The drunk reached an alley, hesitated, 
looked both ways along the street, and then stepped into the 
shadowed gloom of the air space. 

Buz catted across the street swiftly. When he stepped into 
the alley, he saw the drunk supporting himself against the wall 
while he urinated. 

Buz stepped close behind the mark. He snapped open the 
switchblade, letting it click loudly, and pressed it against the 
side of the drunk’s throat. “No hurry, mister. But when you're 
through peeing, I'll just take your bread.” 

“Oh my God.” The man shivered convulsively. “I’m 
through peeing.” He pushed his penis back into his pants. A 
long wet streak appeared down his trouser leg. He didn’t 
bother to zip his pants. He tried to turn but Buz pressed the 
point of his knife into the soft flesh of his throat. The mark 
gasped and stood immobile. 

“Give me your money. All of it. I.don’t want to cut you, 
but I will.” 

“Listen. I give you some bread. Leave mea few bucks, huh? 
I'm from out of town and—” 

“All of it.” Buz extended his hand. 

At this moment, Buz felt the ungentle bite of a switchblade 
at his own Adam’s apple. A black arm encircled him, the 
knife ready to cut. Buz stiffened. The cat behind Buz spoke 
to the mark. “This here your lucky day, Turkey. Get out of 
here.” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir.’ The drunk staggered away, half-run- 
ning, to the mouth of the alley, turned and ran along the 
street. 

“Now, it’s you and me, nigger boy,” the voice said. “I’m 
gonna cut your balls off . . . you won’t never try to muscle 
in on Silly Putty’s street again.” 

Cautiously, Buz turned and put his back against the wall. 
He tried to smile, knew it was a ghastly caricature. “Silly 
Putty, it’s me. Buz. You know me, Silly.” 

“T know you cuttin’ in on me. Ain’t the first time.” 

“Silly, ’m hongry. Swear. Ain’t et in two—three days.” 

“We all got troubles, sucker.” Silly Putty’s misshapen face 
pulled into a sour grin. “But your troubles is about over. I 
gone leave your carcass here—warnin’ to any other niggers 
try to come in on my territory.” i 

Buz sagged against the wall, his own knife caught in sweated 
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fist. He watched Silly Putty’s face. As Silly Putty lifted his 
knife, Buz came upward with his own. He drove it in frantic 
desperation up under Silly Putty’s belt. A strange expression 
crossed Silly Putty’s face. He staggered backward, doubling 
over. Almost at once blood bubbled up his throat and spewed 
from his thick lips. Buz had no idea how he had knifed Silly 
Putty, only that his blow had been savage and mortal. .. . 


Buz staggered away and slumped against the far wall, star- 
ing at Silly Putty’s body crumpled on the concrete. 

A madness washed through him—revulsion, terror, agony, 
remorse. He kept going over it in his mind. He threw away 
his knife, hearing it clatter on the shadowed wall. He wiped 
his splayed hands on the refuse that fringed every alley of 
his world. He hardly knew what he was doing. 

He walked rigidly to the cross street and stepped out on the 
walk. He walked stiffly through the crowds of laughing, dis- 
interested people. Ahead, he saw the musty light of the 
precinct police house and he plodded toward it. 

He thought about his grandmother. Her heart would break 
—another fissure in a shattered plate, for hell’s sake. Miz 
Belle deserved better. She’d tried hard, first with his mother, 
then with him. When she heard Buz had killed, she would 
have no words: She would cry, rocking and hugging herself. 
She would cry for him, for the boy he’d slain, for- herself, for 
a life that would not be fair. 

He walked past the police station. He hesitated, glancing 
over his shoulder, but he did not turn around. He shuddered. 
He had killed, but it was self-defense. Silly Putty had attacked 
him. Silly meant to knife him. 

Buz shivered. He couldn’t turn himself in. When they came 
for him, this was something else; he would offer no resistance. 
He would confess. , 

He gazed around the crowded, nightmarish street. He felt 
nauseated. He was sick at his stomach. He whispered, 
“Granny.” 

He saw the aged Baptist church, bird-pocked, scarred, on 
the corner, He went up the steps to the church door and 
could not go in. Prayer wouldn’t hack it. God was for his 
grandmother. He needed help here and now. Besides, the 
huge old doors were locked and triple-bolted against predators. 

Across the street at a long angle the bright neon marquee 
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of a movie house blazed, brazen and bawdy and beckoning 
like some fiery cross shimmering in the night, 

Buz walked against the snarling traffic to the theater. He 
found the crumpled dollar bill in his pocket. When he shoved 
it in at the window, the bright lights glittered in the blood 
streaking his hand. He jerked up the ticket and entered the 
theater. In the men’s room, he scrubbed the crusted blood 
from between his fingers and from the backs of his hands. 

He found a seat as removed as possible from other patrons. 
He felt isolated from ordinary people. Gradually, hours later, 
he became aware of sounds and figures illuminating the dis- 
tant screen in the all-night grindhouse. He slowly became 
conscious of actors on the screen and noises they made. The 
first film was Bing Crosby in some ancient musical featuring 
half-a-dozen songs. This movie ground itself out and was 
followed by an early Jerry Lewis-Dean Martin comedy with 
music and songs by Dino. 

Buz sat through both films twice before he paid attention 
to the songs or the singers. Then he watched, listened, en- 
thralled. By eight o’clock the next morning he was sitting 
forward in his seat. He knew each of the songs by heart. He 
saw his own way lighted ahead for him—maybe not to the 
heights attained by either Bing or Dino but to eating money, 
folding bread. He’d been singing in church with his grand- 
mother since before he’d been able to heft a hymnal. He 
knew what he had to do. In the darkness of the movie 
cathedral, Buzz begged for redemption. All he asked was a 
chance. He dared not ask forgiveness. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


The day after the murder of Silly Putty was the longest in 
Buz’s short life. He remained in the theatre until he was 
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certain it was dark outside. He grew tavenously hungry, 
fevered and ill. He felt giddy, unable to think clearly. Only 
when Bing or Dino sang could he concentrate on the screen. 

When he was certain it was dark outside, he went to the 
rear of the theater and let himself out an alley exit. This 
dark passage was littered with refuse, with barrels and cans 
of refuse. Lean cats licked at shadows. He stayed close to 
the walls and moved through the shadows. He reached the 
street, looked both ways, stepped out, moved along the thor- 
oughfare and kept walking. . . . 


He could never say why he went to Gary, Indiana. His 
mother had gone there but he tried not to think about her. 
Trembling with fatigue and hunger, he presented himself at 
the rear door of the Gary Diner. He told the cook he’d come 
about the job as dishwasher. Finally, the cook looked him 
over and nodded. “Hell, come on in. We got plenty dirty 
dishes, boy.” 

While he worked, he ate. When patrons played the jukebox 
out front, Buz sang along with the records. The cook liked 
his voice. “Hey, Buz, you sing pretty good.” 

“Yeah.” Buz worked elbow-deep in hot suds. “I am a singer. 
That’s my regular line of work, man.” 

The cook laughed. “You don’t play gigs real regular, huh?” 

Buzz laughed with him. “Not real regular. But my grandma 
Say, everybody. got to start somewhere.” 

The cook grinned, teasing him kindly. “Well, you picked 
a great place to start. The Gary Diner. Some talent scout 
likely hear you in this place and sign you up, most any day.” 


Buz’s first job in his regular line of work was in Madame 
Maude’s house in the district. Here he played the piano and 
sang, for a couple of dollars a night. He liked the girls and 
they loved him, though they wished he knew something 
newer than six old songs by Bing Crosby and three from 
Dean Martin. 

In his free hours, Buz wandered the streets in downtown 
Gary looking for a night spot which might hire a singer with 
no folio. 

Madame Maude cried everytime Buz sang in his field- 
hand baritone, its incredible range playing with words and 
notes and scales. She sat sniffling near the piano, a vast- 
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bosomed, light chocolate-colored woman who wore eight 
rings, necklaces, breast pins and earrings, as well as gold 
teeth, and everything glittering. Because Madame Maude 
loved Buz’s singing, she telephoned one of her regular cus- 
tomers. “Axel, I got something really new and different for 
ou.” 

z When Axel arrived, Madame Maude told him to sit down 
on the couch near the rocking chair. Buz played quietly at 
the piano. “I’m in a hurry, Maude,” Axel said. “Where’s this 
surprise?” 

“Right here.” Madame Maude waved her fan toward Buz 
at the piano. “Sing, Buz.” 

Buz did his six Crosby songs and three from Dean Martin. 
Axel grew quieter and less restive. At last, he nodded. “The 
kid’s all right. But Christ,.don’t he know no new songs?” 

“With a voice like that,” Maude said, blowing her nose 
loudly, “he don’t need no new songs.” 


Axel Barstead’s Ace-in-the-Hole was only the first of 
scores of dark, dingy, garish places, loud and rough and 
mean. Buz played them, a week at a time, two weeks at the 
most. He made twenty-five dollars a night. 

One night in a spot called The Fairy Boat, an aging black 
man with a monk’s fringe of graying hair, chronic grimace 
and fat-socketed eyes, sat alone at a table through three 
shows watching Buz. When Buz went offstage after the third 
show, the manager grinned at him. “Somebody out front 
wants to buy you a drink, Buz. Name of Pinky Burke. You 
remember ole Pinky Burke?” 

Dazed, Buz walked out front. He refused the drink Pinky 
Burke offered to buy. Pinky wasn’t impressed. ‘“‘What’s 
wrong? Don’t drink, huh? You on grass, hash, angel dust?” 

Buz shook his head and grinned. “I on ambition, Mr. 
Pinky. I scared of that hard stuff. My grandma says nobody 
flies very far on smoke.” 

“Your grandma”sounds like a black Confucius.” 

Buz smiled: and shrugged. “Hey, I can’t believe this. I 
really meetin’ Pinky Burke. You the onliest dude ever made 
it big from the neighborhood.” 

“T like your voice, boy. What you doin’ in a place: like 
this? This ain’t no place to start. You have to climb up from 
here to get to nowhere. Voice like yours, you could make a 
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pretty good living. Want little advice from an old man that 
never got advice when he needed it? First thing, you got to 
get in clubs in the suburbs and uptown, places that pay 
enough so you can buy new arrangements and new songs. 
With good material you could make it big in them clubs.” 

“How I get started in places like that?” 

“How'd you get started here? Walk in and audition. Give 
*em your best shot. Your six Bings and three from Dino. 
You got a field-nigger range. Take the best job you're of- 
fered. Take every job uptown. Keep scrapbooks on your 
publicity, reviews when you git ’em, the ads them places run 
featurin’ you. That makes your selling job easier all the 
time.” 

“Yeah.” Buz nodded, licking his lips. 

“Next thing. Be sure your head on straight, Turkey. Don’t 
try to make it on mescaline. Forget Nat Cole and Harry 
Belafonte. Forgit big recordings and gold records. You a 
good nigger boy with a nice pleasant voice. You don’t have 
to be Johnny Mathis or Lou Rawls to make a living. You 
sing. On key. You show up. Be dependable. You'll git along.” 

The next morning, Buz was up by nine. By one o’clock, he 
had an audition set up in the best club uptown. By two he 
was back on the street. By nine that night he was back sing- 
ing in the cheap spots where every backstage smelled the 
same—old urine and cheap floral-bouquet disinfectants 
sprayed everywhere. 

He kept auditioning in swank clubs. He got nowhere. A 
bandleader at one suburban club sat with him at an empty 
table. “Look, kid. You show up looking like something off 
the street. Shoes shined, pants pressed. Cheap shoes. Cheap 
pants. And no charts. No new songs. No up-tempo music. 
What the hell, these people got waiters can do what you 
can do.” 

“The hell. Nobody sings like me.” 

The leader laughed. “You found anybody who cares?” 

“What can I do?” 

“Go on like you are in the spots. You sing for a living. 
That’s what you want to do, ain’t it?” 

“Man, I don’t want to make a livin’ . . . I want to be 
somebody.” 

“Kid, forget it. You got to have clothes. Fancy threads 
that cost bread, man. Threads that walk in a room ten feet 
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ahead of you and say, look-a-here, here come that nigger kid 
with the voice like a god. . . . An’ you got to have more’n 
clothes. You got to have a look. A style. A style, Turkey, 
that belongs to you. That say it you all by yourself. You got 
to have good charts on the latest ballads, the new funky stuff, 
the hard and the acid.” 

Buz’s eyes filled with tears, aching, helpless tears of de- 
spair. But the leader didn’t spare him. “And you can’t call 
and arrange your own audition. You done struck out when 
you do that—even if they listen to you, you’re dead. Be- 
cause you nobody, and they know it. You got to have an 
agent, man. He takes 10 percent. But he makes your phone 
calls. He shows your folios. He talks you up. He walk in in 
front of you. He opens the door for you.” 

“Aw, Jesus,” Buz whispered, despairing. “Aw, Jesus.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Mr. Johnson was as bald as a honeydew. He was a big man, 
weighing over two hundred pounds and standing six-feet tall 
in layered heels. He sat behind a large, highly polished desk 
before a double window with drapes drawn to shield him 
‘from a view of the mean and dirty streets of the neighbor- 
hood. His offices were on the second floor of the Instant 
Music Company, a coinbox operation, one of the many le- 
gitimate enterprisés~controlled by Mr. Johnson and the syn- 
dicate. He read the note his secretary handed him, then he 
stared up at Buz. “So you’re Miz Belle Packett’s boy?” 
“Yes, sir. But I’m off the street. Been singing. Almost a 
year. Clubs all around the state. I got clippings to shew.” 
Buz placed his folio on the desk. Mr. Johnson didn’t touch 
it. He glanced at the book, took up a dollar cigar, clipped off 
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the end and lit it, peering at Buz through a screen of smoke, 
“Why should I give a shit about this stuff?” 

“Because it tells about me, Mr. Johnson. I got a good 
voice. Why, Pinky Burke hisself heard me and said I got a 
good voice.” 

“Pinky Burke, huh?” 

Buz nodded. “But I’m playing dumps, Mr. Johnson. Gar- 
bage heaps. Rib joints. Beer parlors. I can’t stand that no 
more. And there’s only one way I can get where I can make 
some important money .. . I need backing, Mr. Jobnson. 
I ain’t the first nigger boy you ever backed in singing, but I 
might be the best.” 

“You sure shit ain’t the humblest.” 

“I ain’t got time to be humble, Mr. Johnson. .. . Maybe 
I ain’t no good, personal. I a ugly nigger kid. I less than 
nothing. But I can sing. I can sing better’n anybody else 
- . . I just need a chance.” 

“And you think on your word I’m going to put money 
behind you? You think I got where I am, doing dumb things 
like that?” 

“No sir. But I know you control The Fashion House. 
Over on the Boulevard. Book me in there, Mr. Johnson. 
One night. Hell, one show. One lousy show. What can that 
hurt? You come hear me. If I’m good as I say I am, we gota 
deal and you back me. I ain’t everything I say I am, you ain’t 
lost hardly nothing.” 

Mr. Johnson almost smiled. “You got any idea, boy, how 
much 30 percent of everything you make is? I’m talking 
about 30 percent. Of everything. Every dime. Across the 
board.” 

Buz nodded. He had never considered what Mr. John- 
Son’s deal might be. He hadn’t dared believe he could get 
more from the syndicate than perhaps a loan at usury in- 
terest. He felt the room spin. “Sounds fine, Mr. Johnson.” 


The orchestra leader at the Fashion House looked tired 
and blasé and bored and put-upon. When Buz walked in for 
rehearsal, the leader asked for his charts and cues. “Don’t 
have none,” Buz said. He named the six songs he would do 
that night. Three from Bing and three from Dino. 

“Impossible.” The leader slashed downward in a fey ges- 
ture of dismissal. “My boys can’t accompany you.” 
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“Don’t have to accompany me. Fake it. Hell, they know 
this music. Just keep it low. On key. I sing on key. I set the 
tempo. You just follow along.” 

“Utterly impossible, boy.” 

“Okay. I'll sing without you. Til play piano myself. You 
ain’t fucking up my chance, you stupid fag.” 

“And you're not going on my stage, boy, without my band 
behind you. You ain’t touching my piano.” 

Buz shrugged. “Don’t tell me. Tell Mr. Johnson.” 


The bar stool was set to one side of the large Fashion 
House stage. The spot widened on it, the master of ceremo- 
nies said, “Ladies and gentlemen, for your listening pleasure, 
the Fashion House is pleased to present a sensational young 
new baritone ... Buz Packett... .” 

Buz walked out onstage. He wore a new blue suit, sharply 
cut. It had cost him every cent he had. The light blinded 
him and for this he was thankful. He sat down and took up 
the hand microphone. He sang three from Bing and three 
from Dino. He had expanded and honed and tricked them 
out, making them his own in the past year since he’d learned 
them by heart in that grindhouse back in the neighborhood. 
They were good. Old but good. At first, the audience was 
restless, noisy. Gradually, they quieted and the band picked 
up behind him, going with him, following the gentle smooth 
resonance and phrasing of that voice. 

Applause burst loud and enthusiastic. For an encore, he 
did the other three from Bing. He gave it his best shot. Old 
Pinky Burke would have been proud. ... 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Mr. Johnson pressed an intercom button on his desk at In- 
stant Music and Manx Carver was ushered in, Manx was 
Short, rotund, black and, at the sight of him, Buz’s heart 
sank—Manx looked like a loser, a nothing. “Manx gonna 
be your personal manager,” Mr. Johnson said. “He gonna 
cost you 10 percent—of your cut. But you gonna find him 
worth it. With Manx Carver you ain’t going to need an 
agent, adviser or—” he laughed, “a father confessor.” 

Manx Carver took Buz over and the Buz Packett the 
world came to know and idolize was created, step by painful 
step. Manx’s first change was in Buz’s threads. He put Buz 
in a dazzlingly white shirt, with high, stiff, long-pointed 
collar, and tight beige pants. He supervised Buz’s carefully 
styled Afro, because the cut was new then and somehow it 
accented everything Manx Carver saw in Buz’s face. 

Manx didn’t move Buz up immediately to the kind of 
night spots Buz had envisioned. Manx said there was no 
hurry. He wanted them to make all their mistakes where it 
didn’t matter. Manx sat night after night in those smoky 
joints watching Buz and scribbling notes to himself. 

In that sad nether world of cheap night spots existed own- 
ers who had no idea that the Buzzard Music Company, with 
whom they signed contracts for Buz’s appearances, was 
owned in part by Mr. Johnson. 

Early one Sunday morning when Buz went into Sammy 
Hampton’s office at Sammy’s Club to collect for his week, 
Sammy gave him the sick smile and the empty hands. “I 
didn’t make expenses, kid. I’m sorry.” 

“The place was jammed, every show, all week.” 
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“Monday wasn’t that good, Buz.” 

“Monday ain’t ever good. You had business. You owe me 
five hundred clams, man. I can’t leave without them.” 

“Look, Buz. Give me a couple weeks. I can let you have 
seventy-five. Mail the rest to you. Ain’t no way I can pay now. 

. Sure, the place looked crowded, but I gonna tell you 
something I hate to have to say to you, Buz .. . I had to 
cram in the freebies, just to make you look good.” 

Buz threatened, demanded, pleaded, but he was helpless, as 
he’d known he would be. Also, as he’d known would happen, 
one of Mr. Johnson’s collectors awaited him in his motel 
room. This hireling happened to be Elrod Holfinger. 

Elrod was big. He had played college football and had spent 
two years as a wide receiver with the Washington Redskins 
where he performed along with Charley Taylor and Roy 
Jefferson until somebody twisted his kneecap all the way 
around to the back of his leg. The surgeons patched him up 
and Elrod limped pretty good. But he was finished in pro 
football. 

Elrod said, “Caught your last show, Buz. You real good.” 

Buz nodded. “I couldn’t collect from Sammy,” he said. 

Elrod just grinned at him. “Of course you can collect, boy. 
Kid sings like you, there ain’t nuthin’ he can’t do. You just 
didn’t ask ole Sammy right. Come on. You and me. We run 
back over there. We ask him again.” 

Buz followed Elrod into Sammy’s office. Sammy’s face 
flushed with rage. “I tole you, Buz. I pay you when I can. 
Bringing some strong-arm in here ain’t goin’ to git you 
nuthin’ but a visit with the fuzz.” He reached out for. the 
intercom buzzer, but Elrod caught his wrist, gently. 

Elrod spoke softly. “You see, Sammy, you the one got the 
problem. If you don’t compound your mistake, you can still 
come out looking good. The gentleman I work for gets 30 
percent of each and every dollar Buz earns. This gentleman 
gets it off the top, you know? He takes it off the top of Buz, 
or he takes it offthe top of you. zSabe?” Elrod grinned 
and waited. 

Sammy swallowed hard. It took him a full half-minute to 
digest the import of Elrod’s gentle words. “Well, look, sir.” 
Sammy made no effort to move away from Elrod’s negligent 
grip on his wrist, realizing he could draw back a broken arm. 
“We all make mistakes.” Sammy opened his drawer and 
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counted out five one-hundred dollar bills. He pushed them 
across the desk. 

Elrod said, “Just a minute, Sammy.” 

“What’s the matter, sir?” Sammy swallowed bile. 

Elrod’s smile tightened. “I didn’t come in just for the 
man’s 30 percent. I thank you for that. But we also got to 
have the kid’s pay, too.” 

“We got a contract, That’s robbery.” 

“In Business Administration 101, we called it malice... . 
Buyer or seller acts in malice, we add them charges so he 
hurts bad enough he thinks twice before he does it again. 
@Sabe?” 

Elrod ushered Buz out and closed the door on Sammy’s 
protestations. When they reported the incident to Manx, 
Carver made a decision. “Damn if we're going on working 
this hard for peanuts. We're moving up.” He telephoned Mr, 
Johnson and Elrod was assigned to them as bodyguard, 
business assistant, collection agent, indefinitely. Much later, 
Buz hired Elrod away from the Johnson organization. It gave 
him a surging sense of power to be able to do that. . . . 


Manx Carver got the idea of Buz’s doing the Jolson 
“Mammy” songs when he read that the NAACP wanted 
Huck Finn removed from public libraries as a libel against 
blacks because of Huck’s friend, the slave Nigger Jim. 

Manx shook his head, exasperated. “Where’s their fuckin’ 
black sense of humor, for Christ's sake? We been three 
hundred years laughing despite hell. We laughed when we 
had no chance to use a white toilet or sit in the front of a 
public bus or move out of a ghetto. Now, we forget how to 
laugh at whitey. Or laugh at ourselves and our hurts. Forget 
how to laugh. Next, the blacks’ll want to do away with the 


memory of Al Jolson . . . I’m in favor of that—but only 
because he sang like a frog..Not because he did it in minstrel 
blackface, for God’s sake. .. . Hey, kid, that’s what we'll 


do... . Yeah, You'll do Jolson.” He chewed that over. 
“By God, you'll do the Jolson songs.” 

Buz was the first black to turn racism in on itself by doing 
“Mammy,” “Alabamy,” “Swanee”—the whole Jolson reper- 
toire. It went big. Buz got his first national attention. Audi- 
ences laughed with him. They stood up, applauding. Record 
companies came running with contracts. Buz cut a record for 
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Stellar Records. His album, “The Nigger Kid Sings Al 
Jolson” sold almost a million. Stellar followed this with “The 
Songs of Buz Packett,” a package that included the six oldies 
from Bing and three from Dino. 

The tempo of Buz’s life accelerated. Nothing had reality. 
He was always moving somewhere, trying to sleep, trying to 
stay awake, trying to remember where he was, trying to re- 
member lyrics of some funky new rock number. 

Manx was pleased with their progress, but Buz remained 
insecure, exhausted, driven. He was overworked and frantic. 
Money was coming in, but how long was it going to last? 
People applauded, but how long before they saw him for what 
he was—a nigger street kid in fine threads? In his nightmares 
he heard their contemptuous laughter and he heard police 
sirens and the knife slicing into Silly Putty’s fat -belly—and he 
woke up screaming. 

Elrod got him some red ones. “Hell, kid, we used them on 
the football teams when we had to play hurt—and most of the 
time we were playing hurt.” 

The red ones picked him up. He strode out onstage grinning. 
He talked and clowned and sang and the applause had a 
strange on-rushing sound in his head like the pound of 
surf on a shore. 

With the red ones working, he didn’t want to let a night end. 
He couldn’t sleep. Manx took him to a doctor who prescribed 
Quaaludes. Buz slept and woke up dry mouthed, cottony 
headed, fuzzy brained. He couldn’t think, he couldn’t navigate 
until he popped a red one. 

He began dropping in spots with band members after his 
late shows. They had a few tokes on brown joints, some of 
them were into LSD and dropping acid. All these dolls were 
enemies of fatigue—and Buz existed in a world grown tired. 


He awoke one night with less than an hour to be onstage 
and he didn’t even know what stage. Didn’t matter. No que 
importe, sabe? That was the laid-back way Elrod Holfinger 
talked, and Elrod always knew where the stage was. 

Buz walked into the dressing room and almost wet his pants. 
Mr. Johnson sat before Buz’s make-up table, his chocolate 
bald head reflected in the lighted mirror. Mr. Johnson smiled. 
“Hello, Buz. Long time. Manx says you’re going real good.” 

“Yes, sir. We're doing all right.” 
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“You tired, boy? You need a vacation?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Johnson. I can’t stop now.” 

“Still burning with ambition, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why the hell you on drugs?” 

“Me?? 

“Don’t shit me, boy. I didn’t come here for you to shit 
me. Now, I’m warning you. You get off the stuff. All the way 
off. All the way. That means the red pick-me-ups and the 
sleeping pills. You can’t sleep on hot milk, you don’t sleep. 
You can’t work without a couple of red ones, you take off 
and rest. We reasonable. You need a vacation, you get a 
vacation. But you get off the hard drugs, and the Acapulco 
grass. And you do it now. Tonight. Or we dump you. Sabe?” 

Buz knew it was a stupid question but he felt he ought to 
say something and he didn’t know what to say. His stomach 
churned and the bile rose up into his throat. He managed 
to croak, “Who told’ you?” 

“Told me? What the hell difference it make, who told me? 
Nobody has to tell me. I been all my life looking at people 
trying to cover up what they lack with the hard stuff. I make 
my living that way, boy.” 

“Lack? What you think I lack?” 

“Who the hell knows? Not talent. You got talent. God gave 
you a fine baritone voice. Couldn’t hardly have given you 
nothing better than that. . . . Maybe you lack guts. Maybe 
you scared all the time. Maybe you just really don’t want 
all this you got. You make up your mind. You want to make 
it big—or you want out.” 

“Oh, no.” : 

“Then you stop. Cold. Now. Tonight.” 

Buz never dropped acid after that. Sometimes, crawling 
from a sleepless bed, he was tempted to cry out for a red one, 
but he never did. He even felt guilt when he stole a toke or 
two off a joint with the boys in the band after a gig. Guilty. 
Looking over his shoulder. Sweating. He quit the hard stuff 
cold. No easing off. No substitutes. No withdrawal period, 
He quit. Fear was still the greatest cure known. . . . 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Faster. Faster. Faster. Buz was caught in an updraft which 
carried him into regions and galaxies unknown and unknow- 
able. Manx Carver located Burt Brown making charts for a 
white orchestra and doomed to rise no higher in that organiza- 
tion. Manx put Burt in total charge of Buz’s music. 

Hired to renew, refresh and refurbish Buz’s musical image, 
Burt did this beyond Buz’s wildest expectations. Manx ar- 
ranged an odd contract with Burt—he was paid 60 percent 
of his salary by Mr. Johnson’s holdings in Buzzard Music, 40 
percent from Buz’s. Nobody tried to deceive Buz on this 
strategy. Buz’s temper grew steadily more ungovernable; he 
was hard to get along with; he fired anybody and everybody 
who opposed him. Buz was none too subtly warned that he 
could never fire Burt Brown—not and make it stick. 

After Burt arrived, there was such a noticeable difference 
between Buz’s new and old recordings that Buz played them 
over and over and laughed with delight at the “new Buz”— 
easier, smoother, more solid, with faultless phrasing. 

Buz was tightfisted with a dollar. He allowed Manx to put 
him on an allowance and he never asked for advances or 
extensions, The day he dreamed toward finally arrived. He 
returned to the old neighborhood one day, with Elrod Hol- 
finger driving a Mustang Ghia they'd rented out at O’Hare. 

Miz Belle dissolved into tears at the sight of Buz. He held 
her gently and let her cry. By this time, Miz Laurie arrived 
from her apartment downstairs and she fell against him 
weeping too. “I gone cry ail my natural life, just out of 
happiness at seeing my baby again. Look at my baby; Miz 
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Laurie,” Grandma wept. “Ain’t he just the finest-looking 
gentleman you ever saw?” 

Buz insisted the two aging women remove their aprons 
and go for a ride. Elrod drove them up to Skokie. On the 
Parkway, Buz indicated a duplex and Elrod swung the car 
into the driveway. Buz led the ladies on a tour of the house. 
“It’s yours,” he told them. “One side, Miz Belle. Other side, 
Miz Laurie.” 


By the time he was booked into New York, Buz had a full 
entourage of handlers, helpers and hangers-on. He looked 
forward to his first playdate in Las Vegas but found the bleak 
landscape, the phoniness of the Vegas glamor, the hot high- 
ways to nowhere, the slot machines, the quick-buck artists 
just about to hit it big with platinum records, the pot at the 
end of the rainbow, the super break, worship of the super- 
stars, all less than he’d dreamed it would be. 

For one thing, his debut was less than auspicious. He was 
the warm-up act for a famous and infamous white comic, 
The superstar resented the applause, slick production and 
attention Buz got, and said so, onstage and off. 

The reviews were kinder. Buz had them all read to him and 
the better ones reread. The Hollywood Reporter: “A capacity 
crowd, admittedly into Caesar’s to pay homage to super- 
comic (delete) cheered and applauded Buz Packett who insists 
upon calling himself disparagingly, ‘the ugly nigger kid.’ 
Ugly Buz may be at first glimpse, but his pipes are beautiful, 
his threads impeccable, vibes strong and voice of incredible 
Tange and resonance. .. .” 

The white comic became vicious in his attacks on Buz, 
finally refusing to appear the following night unless the nigger 
kid was canceled on the spot. 

Panic swept through Buz’s entourage. Burt Brown contacted 
Manx Carver. Within a few hours the message came, sur- 
prisingly—at least Buz was surprised—not from Chicago, 
but from New York. The wording was terse, precise in mean- 
ing: Onstage, offstage, let the nigger kid alone. . . . 

Vegas whispered and buzzed about the tension at Caesar’s. 
Standing-room-only crowds waited for hours to get into the 
shows. Before his engagement ended, Buz was signed by the 
Hughes Hotel organization to appear—as a headliner. 

One might have thought Buz’s victory would have boosted 
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his morale, inner self-esteem, relaxed his tensions, made him 
easier to approach. But the exact opposite proved true. He 
swaggered, arrogant and intractable. He could not simply 
accept his position. He had to test and prove it constantly. He 
dismissed the chastened supercomic with one sentence: “Sure 
I’m black. A nigger kid, like he says. But that don’t mean I 
ain’t got as much right to be a son of a bitch as any white 
dude throwin’ his weight around.” 

He threw his weight around. He was a true son of a bitch. 
The more successful he became, the more -insecure, the 
worse his hypertension, the more caustic his duodenal ulcer. 
Sometimes he spat blood in moments of violent rage. And 
violent rages could be detonated by incidents as trivial as 
coffee delivered less than steaming hot. 

Newspapers called him a monster star; reporters referred 
to him as a star monster. But they badgered him for interviews. 
He hated interviews. because he had no answers for the 
obligatory questions on politics, international problems, 
global affairs. 

“Hell, what’s international, jack?’ he demanded. ‘What’s 
problems? I don’t have global affairs. But I’m carrying on 
pretty good with the sixth-floor chambermaid. She gives head 
like your mother.” 

A famous entertainment columnist sought to do an in-depth 
interview. Buz tired quickly. He let the fat, flushed-faced, 
gray-haired reporter accumulate a stack of notes. Under the 
pretext of checking them, Buz took them. He stirred them in 
a glass of whiskey and set fire to them. The interviewer wrote 
later: “I’d hoped to let Buz Packett reveal his own inner 
emptiness by quoting him verbatim. But he wouldn’t permit 
that, so you'll just have to take my word for it, Buz Packett is 
just as ugly inside as he is on the outside.” 

Buz loved this and sent the interviewer a hundred pounds 
of Beluga caviar and a case of Dom Perignon. 


Buz was invitedto Hollywood to sing in a musical being 
produced by the Cheever brothers who owned the highly 
regarded Vista International Pictures. Buz and his entourage 
of brilliant attorneys (white) public relations people (white) 
and bodyguards (mostly white) arrived in regal style for the 
“get acquainted dinner” hosted by the Cheevers at. the 
Chaumiere Restaurant Francais on South Beverly Drive. 
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Everything started off well. Morris Cheever, corporation 
chairman of the board, had worked closely with Harry and 
Jack Warner, with Harry Cohn and at Paramount before join- 
ing with his brothers to produce smartly mounted independent 
productions released through United Artists. 

At the end of three hours, Morris Cheever, aging despite 
his tinted hair and muscle-tone Massagers, was sickly drunk 
and reeking with hilarity. In answer to someone’s question 
about how he felt, Morris yelled, “As Harry Cohn—hbless his 

- Vicious memory—used to say, I'm as fucked up as a nigger 
kid trying to find his real pa in a room full of black dudes.” 

Everybody laughed appreciatively except Buz and his 
entourage. The room seemed to fall away from Morris 
Cheever and he found himself exposed in a sphere of deathly 
silence. 

Shaken, Morris sobered instantly, realizing the implication 
of his remark, which he instantly regretted. God knew, he was 
no racist. He slept with black girls as well as white. He’d 
lectured in Watts. 

Morris dared to gaze directly toward Buz in the huge chair 
at the head of the table. Buz’s face was taut and rigid, eyes 
glittering and savage. “Buz,” Morris said. “I’m sorry.” - 

“Get out,” Buz said. He glared around, eyes wild. “Get him 
to hell out of here.” 

“Buz.” Manx Carver caught his‘arm. “Mr. Cheever owns 
the studio. Cool it, Buz. The man was making a joke.” 

Buz lunged away from Manx’s restraining hand. Buz’s own 
hands shook, his voice quavered. “Get him out. Goddamn it, 
you get out too if you can stomach the honky son of a bitch.” 

Everyone in the room watched in brittle, empty-bellied 
silence. Nobody looked at anybody else, each avoiding his 
neighbor’s eyes. Morris managed to whisper, “What about 
our picture?” 

“You shove the picture, you bastard. Git yourself another 
spade. This coon ain’t for hire to you.” 

The hapless tycoon stood up. He delayed, trying to 
apologize, to explain it away, insisting that everybody else 
stay and enjoy the party. Buz hesitated less than ten seconds. 
He grabbed up a plate of crepes and thrust it in Cheever’s 
face. 


Telephone and Western Union wires burned hot and the 
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matter was smoothed over. Buz’s contract was revised up- 
ward. Morris presented him a new trailer as his private 
dressing room and assignation parlor at the Burbank Studios. 

Buz remained on the defensive, raw nerves exposed, in a 
continual state of grievance, resentful, haughty, curt, heckling, 
ready to snatch at any trace of affront. The studio crackled 
with tension. 

Buz was a slow reader, a slow learner; he forgot quickly 
and he resented being made aware of it. Off-camera idiot 
cards were useless to him and embarrassing. Every dialogue 
change had to be learned, letter-perfect behind the locked 
doors of his dressing room. while the company waited and 
the director, spurred and driven by his budget, sweated and 
seethed. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Buz saw Kay Hovic for the first time in the studio dining 
room. He sat with his entourage and glimpsed her across the 
floor when she waiked in. Something happened inside him. It 
was like an animated cartoon with bells, whistles, bulging 
eyes and frantic sighs. The crowded room seemed suddenly 
illumined for him. He’d never seen a camelia-bud complexion 
like Kay’s. She was reedy, slender, with full, high-standing 
breasts, flat belly and a Viking woman’s pelvic structure. 
Whatever it was, she was perfection, from golden hair to long 
shapely thighs, legs and sculpted ankles. “I want to meet her,” 
Buz said aloud. 

His director knew Kay Hovic well and agreed to make the 
introductions. He guided Buz to her table. He mumbled all 
the correct words, none of which Buz heard. Buz stared. at 
Kay. “I think I love you,” he said. 
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“Of course you do.” Kay nodded, laughing. “I’m a great 
movie star.” 

“I don’t mean that,” he said. “I got a hard-on.” 

Kay recoiled instinctively. “I’ve been leched after like that 
too.” Her glance dismissed him. “It was good meeting you. I 
like your singing anyway. I have all your albums.” She turned, 
chilled, toward her hairdresser. 

But Buz wouldn’t let it end like that. Uninvited, he took a 
chair from an adjoining table and sat on it beside Kay. Her 
pale face colored slightly, the blood rising to the faint gold at 
her hair line. Regretting that he'd introduced Buz, the director 
retreated to his own table, feeling intuitively that this simple 
act of courtesy might cost him future assignments at Vista 
International. He hated this, Few producers had Cheever’s 
integrity, know-how or financing anymore. 

“Til sing for you,” Buz said. “Just for you.” 

She laughed. “Will you? When?” 

“My place or yours?” he said. 

“You move too fast—even for me, Mr. Packett, and the 
Enquirer says ’m a nymphomaniac.” 

“I don’t care what church you go to.” 

“It might be wiser if you weren’t too friendly toward me 
here at the studio,” Kay said, glancing around. 

“I don’t care who sees.” 

“I do.” She hesitated. “Why don’t you come out to my place 
some evening? We could have dinner and you could sing for 
me.” 

“You live in Beverly Hills?” 

Kay nodded. “Beverly Estates Drive. Off Benedict Canyon. 
But why don’t you come down to my place at Malibu?” 

“Want me sneaking in alleys, huh?” 

“We could be alone down at Malibu. One servant.” 

He grinned. “Sure. And Pll bring Elrod. He can sit in the 
car.” 

“Sounds delightful,” Kay said. 

Kay Hovic’s Malibu place was a cottage with a spectacular 
canyon and ocean view. Far less than pretentious, it afforded 
Kay the privacy she prized above everything else. The cottage 
consisted of a large beam-ceilinged living room, a play porch, 
a dining area, kitchen, bath and one oversized bedroom. Kay 
had studied interior decorating when she grew up in Chicago. 
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About the whole house was the faint yet compelling scent of 
her tantalizing cologne. 

When Buz arrived in the red blaze of a Pacific sunset, 
which he. totally ignored, Kay wore an almost transparent 
lime-green boudoir gown. She poured wine in small fragile 
glasses and offered him a joint. He smiled, refusing. Nervous, 
ill at ease, he told her the story of his bout with hard drugs 
and his resultant confrontation with Mr. Johnson. “Haven't 
bothered with it since. There’s got to be a better way to fly.” 

She shrugged and put away the expensive, choice-grade 
Acapulco grass. She smiled and said, “Shall we eat—or fuck 
first?” 

Startled, he recovered quickly, grinned. “It’s hell trying to 
sing with a hard on.” 

He pushed her back on the wide deep divan. He covered 
her body with his, aching with need. She worked herself 
against him, at first slowly, her hips grinding faster and faster. 
“Fuck me,” she whispered between clenched teeth. “Fuck 
me, you nigger. Fuck me, nigger. Fuck me, nigger. Fuck 
me. Fuck me.” 


Buz hated the way she called him. “nigger” at these most 
passionate moments. But in the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed, he learned that Kay had her own insecurities, her 
own hang-ups. She needed long tokes on joints to get in the 
mood. She could not Jet go in orgasm, or escape her inhibi- 
tions, or reach a climax at all, unless she raged at him, 
cursing him, insulting him racially, challenging him to 
retaliatory violence. 

When Morris Cheever called Buz into his office at the 
Burbank Studios, Buz arrived with two lawyers and Elrod 
Holfinger. But Cheever had all of them excluded from his 
smartly appointed office. Kay’s was the single framed photo- 
graph on Cheever’s desk. 

Morris was cold, less than totally at ease. This in itself was 
unusual inside his.own office where he was the father figure, 
tower of strength, God almighty over all he surveyed. He 
said, “We're pleased with your dailies, Buz. We think we’ve 
got a hit. You contributed, and we appreciate it.” 

“You called me up here to say that?” 

“Hardly.” Morris stared unblinkingly across the wide, flat 
desk. “We may not again be working together—” 
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“Even though we got a hit on this one?”_ 

“Even so.” Morris exhaled as if he’d been holding his 
breath for a long taut time. “You and I got started off all 
wrong, Buz, and I was totally to blame. It was stupid. My 
only explanation—there is no excuse—is that I was bombed 
out of my skull. I can’t drink as much as I used to, or hold it 
as well, or control my actions.” 

Buz shrugged. “Maybe you ought to join AA. A white 
chapter, of course.” 

Morris winced and sighed. “I merely wanted to apologize 
to you for my disgusting behavior the night you arrived in 
Hollywood.” 

cs An d?” 

“And to suggest that you stop seeing Miss Hovic as of 
yesterday.” 

The room spun into bristling silence. Morris cleared his 
throat. “If you care anything about Kay Hovic—as an artist, 
a human being, a very vulnerable young woman—you won't 
want to destroy her.” 

“Got no wish to destroy her.” 

“Good. Perhaps when you get back East—” 

“Not going back East, jack. My people are buying me a 
little ghetto-site on South Beverly. In Beverly Hills, but on the 
wrong side of town.” 

Morris’s olive dark face paled. His eyes glittered and his 
mouth tightened. He shook his head, anguished. “No. I won’t 
have it. Do you realize I’ve been on the phone most of today 
with Jimmy Bacon, Rona Barrett, Hank Grant—and half-a- 
dozen reporters from the sensation rags? Do you know what 
I've been doing—when I should have been working on motion 
picture projects? I was denying that you and Kay Hovic even 
know each other.” 

“Now why would you want to do a thing like that?” 

“I wouldn’t want to, you black ape—” 

“You soundin’ racist again, Moe.” 

“—-what I want to do is to make decent motion pictures, 
Tasteful, entertaining, for a profit. What J want to do is to 
protect the stockholders’-—and my own—multimillion-dollar 
investment in Kay Hovic. Even you must understand that Kay. 
Hovic is one of the last ‘personal’ contract stars. I’ve got 
millions invested in her current properties, in films in various 
stages of production—in her future vehicles. Millions, Hell, 
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if you want to trash your own life, do it. But leave that girl 
alone.” 

“Afraid I can’t do that, Moe. I’m in love with her.” 

“If you loved Kay Hovic, you'd get to hell out of Holly- 
wood, you'd stay away from her.” 


As soon as it was dark that night, Elrod Holfinger eased 
the rented car into the deep shadows of eucalyptus trees out- 
side Kay Hovic’s estate. “Wait here,” Buz told Elrod. “I won’t 
be long.” 

Elrod shrugged. “Take your time. We ain’t double-parked.” 

Kay Hovic answered the front door herself. She wore a 
transparent pastel robe and nothing under it. She caught 
Buz’s hands, drew him into the foyer. She closed the door, 
locked it, and pressed herself upon him. He felt her heart 
slugging wildly. He talked against her mouth. “Things are 
heating up at the studio. Moe warned me off you.” 

She laughed. “He warned me too. Are you going to listen 
to him—or to your baser instincts?” 

“Moe threatened to cancel your contract—” 

“I don’t care. Fuck me. We'll worry about Morris Cheever 
tomorrow.” 

“Screw Moe Cheever.” 

“I did. He’s not all that great. But you are great. All that 
great. I can’t think when I’m near you, Buz, except with my 
hips. I want your big black cock in me, Buz. Way up in me. 
Fucking me. Nigger-fucking me.” 


When Buz got back to the rental car discreetly concealed 
in shadows, Elrod wasn’t there. Buz heard rustling of sound 
behind him and.turned. Before he could speak he was struck 
behind the left ear with a blunt instrument. His stomach walls 
caving in, Buz sagged. He whispered, “Elrod.” 

They beat him good before they let him strike the ground. 
They didn’t touch his face but whipped him with their fists, 
nightsticks, brass- knuckles and their boots, punishing his 
body. But he fooled them; he was almost unconscious from 
the blow to his skull. He hardly felt their fists and staffs and 
he escaped them into a pool of blissfully warm unconscious- 
ness before he hit the ground. 

He awoke in a smelly backroom somewhere. The: old 
familiar odor of stale urine recalled his early days in black 
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night spots. It didn’t matter, but he supposed he was down- 
town—maybe Watts. Pain burned in his pelvic area and 
scrotum. It took some moments to swim upward into painful 
reality. A fiery burn across his pubis, inside his thighs and 
over the surface of his testes sac was unbearable. He screamed. 

He tried to move but could not. Gradually he became 
aware of the choking grip of thongs about his wrists and 
ankles. He lay spread-eagled on a massage table, his legs 
pulled wide and secured on each side. 

He opened fevered eyes. His eyeballs throbbed painfully 
in the faintly lighted room. Though there was only meager 
light, the room glowed with some kind of fiery glitter. A 
masked man bent over him, pulling every pubic and scrotum 
hair from his body with thin clamplike pliers. The man 
poured astringent over the raw, freshly plucked area. “Next 
time, Buz, we’ll castrate you. Could have as easy cut them 
off this time, Buz. That’s what we want you to think about, 
Buz. You go on trying to see her and we're gonna cut off 
your balls.” 


The next day, Buz and Kay Hovic were married in 
Tijuana. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


“What you want from me?” Miz Belle said. Kay and Buz 
tried to tell her. They’d flown from the coast to get her 
blessing. Grandma was nicer than Kay’s folks had been; they 
wouldn’t even see them. Miz Belle wished them happiness but 
could foresee little prospect for it. Kay assured her they knew 
what they wanted. Miz Belle was glad to hear this, especially 
since the cost was already so high, Mr. Cheever canceling 
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her contract and all. “Folks ain’t ready yet,” Miz Belle said. 
“J don’t know when they will be, but they ain’t yet. Black 
folks won’t accept you, Kay. White people won't accept 
Buz—not as your husband.” 

“Enlightened people will,” Kay said. 

“Sure *nugh, enlightened people will.” Miz Belle shook her 
head. “But how often you expect to meet up with an en- 
lightened person in a week? They ain’t nearly as many of 
them as say they is.” 

“Well, to hell with °em. They don’t like us, they don’t like 
us. That’s the chance they'll have to take.” Buz tried to laugh. 

“We'll make it,” Kay said. “You'll see, Miz Belle. You'll 
see.” 

“I know I will.” Miz Belle’s heavy shoulders sagged. 
“Only by then, it be too late.” 


Kay sold her home on Beverly Estates Drive. She kept her 
Malibu cottage apart from her joint holdings with Buz. It 
was in her father’s name and she left it there. Sometimes 
when she was pressured, she drove alone down to Malibu and 
prowled the beach. 

Buz insisted upon hosting a lavish, catered housewarming 
party on South Beverly Drive. He invited all his neighbors. 
Most accepted and showed up, but they behaved as if they 
were slumming; they were at Buz’s party, at no time were 
they of it. 

Unable to force his neighbors to accept him, Buz withdrew 
from their snickers, disapprobation and ill-concealed disdain. 
He lived within his two-acre estate as if he had no neighbors 
at all. 

-He competed with them and ostentatiously displayed his 
trophies. He dressed more splendidly. His rings were larger, 
his wristwatch sparkled with more carats. If a rival owned a 
Rolls Royce, Buz ordered three. He became famous for his 
extravagant gifts—often lavished upon people he detested. 

The tensions got.to him and Kay. They kissed and cooed 
extravagantly in public and snarled at each other in private. 
One night, as Kay writhed under him in their king-sized bed, 
their reflections shimmering and floundering in the mirrored 
ceiling, she wailed, “Fuck me, nigger. Fuck me, you nigger.” 

“Stop that, you bitch. Don’t ever say that to me again.” . 

Her eyes opened wide and she stared up at him. “Nigger. 
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Nigger. Nigger. What are you but a nigger? Why do you 
think I married you? Because you are a nigger—and the only 
way I can feel anything any more is to get high on grass or 
dust and feel dirty, filthy, vile—all the things you are, you 
fucking nigger.” 

He hit her across the face. He hit her and kept hitting her, 
Bloodied, mindless on drugs, she clung to him, laughing, 
writhing her hips, begging him to hit her some more, fuck her 
some more. “You black, ugly nigger. Do it. Fuck me.” 


He burned constantly now with the fine, nauseating fire of a 
duodenal ulcer. In uncontrollable rages, he spat blood. Often, 
for weeks, he was away from the Beverly Hills home, on the 
road, at Vegas, playing concerts. He Stopped calling home. 
Most of the time Kay wasn’t in, hadn’t been for hours, and 
had left no word when she expected to return. When she 
was at home; he had the sickening sensation that she was not 
alone. 

His work suffered. He stayed drunk. He couldn’t keep his 
mind on the shows, on the charts, the cues, the lyrics, or 
simple logistics. He continually enlarged the huge retinue of 
paid followers—go-fers and bodyguards. He hated to be alone. 
He had to be constantly reassured, praised, catered to, de- 
ferred to. He was seldom happy offstage for more than a few 
minutes running. He swam in a sweated pool of frustration, 
irritation and anxiety for his future. He was disgusted with 
what he had to do to get along in what remained a white 
man’s world, and he made them pay for their slights and cuts, 
every time he could. Nobody had to tell him how long it had 
been since he’d cut a hit record. Jesus. He kept telling Burt 
Brown. He told Manx Carver any time he was able to contact 
that remote son of a bitch. 

He awoke nights in cold sweats. Either Silly Putty was 
slowly getting to his feet from that fetus position in which 
he’d died, or Bekins’s movers were hauling away all his 
worldly possessions and white neighbors congregated -along 
South Beverly laughing because the nigger kid who lived so 
high on the hog was a pauper again. 

He stayed ill, thinking about the Way money flushed out so 
much faster than it trickled in, Rages festered in him. His 
thumb, driven into his solar plexus against inner fires and 
agonizing gases seething theré, became a trademark, a trait 
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employed for instant recognition and laughter by all the 
mimics who mocked Buz Packett in their acts. 


He read in the Hollywood Reporter that ex-movie star 
Kay Hovic was splitting from her black knight. Buz canceled 
his show, grabbed the red-eye flight and arrived in Holly- 
wood before dawn. There were messages by the hundreds 
awaiting him at the Beverly Hills house—from Manx Carver, 
from the injured and outraged booking agents, even from 
Mr. Johnson. But there was no word from Kay. 

He stood in the middle of the chilled foyer, trembling, 
swallowing back blood from the ulcer. “White bitch. I hate 
her, but ’'m goddamned if Pil let her walk out on me.” 
Elrod moved close and stood at Buz’s shoulder. “I’m going to 
bring her back, Elrod.” 

“Sure you are. We can do it. Quiet and easy. Let me find 
her.” 

It took Elrod two days but he returned with Kay, meek 
and submissive at his side. Buz raged at her. “You white cunt. 
Do you think I'd let you walk out on me?” 

Kay met his gaze coldly. “You black shine. Do you think 
you can keep me here against my will?” 

Buz hit her. She screamed at him, cursing, and he ripped 
her clothes off. They were still yelling and fighting when 
sirens wailed up South Beverly Drive and faded out on the 
driveway in front of the house. 

The police kept ringing the doorbell. Buz fired a shot into 
its base. He stood just inside the foyer, holding the naked girl 
by her golden hair. When Kay tried to straighten up from: her 
knees, he twisted her hair until she wailed in agony. 

.“Let us in, Mr. Packett,” the patrolman said. “We don’t 
want to have to break down the door.” : 

“Break it down,” Buz yelled. “And I start shooting. I 
didn’t send for you bastards. Get to hell off my property.” 

“Let us talk to your wife, Mr. Packett. If she says she’s all 
right, we'll go away,” 

Buz stared down at Kay crouched naked on the floor. 
“First son of | a bitch opens that door, I blow her fucking 
brains out. 

“We just want to talk with her, Mr. Packett. If she has no 
complaint, we'll forget the neighbors’ charges. Okay?” 

Buz laughed. “Just want to talk to her, eh? Hell, why not?” 
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He jerked open the front door and levered Kay up by the 
hair. Then he flung her through the opening to the stoop. She 
crouched there, her arms wrapped about her legs. 

Buz slammed the door. He stood inside it, crying, blood 
seeping from the corner of his mouth. Affer a long time it 
grew quiet in the yard. Then the police came again to the 
door. They rang the doorbell. They were polite but insistent. 
They pounded on the door-facing. 

Docilely, Buz opened the door. He tossed his gun out to the 
feet of the nearest patrolman. Buz laughed. “Oh, oh. There 
go the neighborhood again. White cops called out to subdue 
the nigger kid again.” 

The next day Kay filed for a no-fault divorce. 

Buz never spoke directly to Kay after that. He heard that 
she tried to do a couple of pictures, even signed a contract 
at Warners but, despite the notoriety of the marriage, the 
scandal of the divorce, nobody really wanted the white girl 
who had thrown over her brilliant career to marry a shine. 

Several years later, Buz met a mutual friend who said he 
had seen Kay Hovic, She was running an antique shop up in 
Mendocino County. Buz wrote to her—he had his lawyer 
write a personal letter and he signed it, awkwardly and 
painfully. She answered him, without a return address, no 
invitation to pursue or aid her further. She ended her letter, 
“Please don’t worry about me, Buz. I am happy up here 
and truly content-—for the first time in my life, I am truly 
content.” 


Buz refused to sell the Beverly Hills estate. Too many 
white Turkeys prayed he would sell it. He wouldn’t give the 
bastards the satisfaction. 

He invited the Central Avenue Second Baptist Church of 
God and Watts up to the South Beverly Drive estate for a 
church social-and general baptism in his pool. Three hundred 
members of the congregation and their guests attended. Food 
and drink were laid out lavishly and replenished by caterers 
on the half hour. The party grew louder and louder until the 
neighbors called the Beverly Hills police again. This time 
there was no one to whom to complain. Buz was not there. 
He was not even in town. The servants knew he was on the 
road, but were unsure where. ... 
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Buz’s contract with the Hughes Hotel Organization brought 
him into Las Vegas twice a year for a month at a time. 
He played to capacity audiences if only lukewarm reviews. 

Mr. Johnson called Manx Carver in on the carpet. “Some- 
thing is wrong,” he told Manx. 

“Nothing wrong,? Manx Carver protested. “All entertainers 
hit these periodic lows. Buz’s career has taken a slight dip— 
it’s in a valley, that’s all.” 

“FHe’s also costing us profits. Find out why. Fix it.” 

On the strata next below the command of Mr. Johnson 
and his executives, Manx Carver was god. He instituted a 
complete investigation. The answer came from Mel Berko- 
witz, president of Stellar Records. “It’s real simple to me, 
Manx. We got a property here that has tailed off. Buz 
Packett has had a lot of bad luck. A lot of notoriety. I tell 
you, if it was me, I’d cut my losses. Drop him. The nigger 
kid has gone as far as he’s going to go.’ 

“Jesus, Mel.” Manx shook his head, incredulous. “I wonder 
how you get home nights. You got to be nuts. All Buz needs 
is one hit record— 

“Eow long since he’s had one?” 

“I'm talking about something really big. Something he 
never has had. A super-hit—a record to become his signa- 
ture. Like My Way for Sinatra. Candy Man for Sammy Davis. 
That’s what Buz needs.” 

“Find a song like that and I don’t eat, I don’t sleep, until 
it’s recorded, pressed and in the markets.” 

“Me find it? Me? What the hell we pay you for? Scrounge 
around, goddamn it. Find something.” 

_ It was at this point in time that Burt Brown heard Alicia 
Gayle’s recording of Turk Scott’s song about tossing a coin in 
the wishing well. They got in touch with Turk Scott. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 


Turk picked up the slip of paper with Buz Packett’s number 
on it. “Call Buz Packett. Urgent,” Lureen had scribbled. 
His mouth tasting early-morning sour but his heart pumping 
oddly, Turk went to the telephone. And then he hesitated. 

It had been a Jong, dry seven years. He had sold little of 
his work—and nothing to the big labels, the star performers, 
the big-name bands, but the ulcer he’d contracted from Buz 
Packett had calmed down until this recent agony with Lureen 
Geryon. Those damned ulcers were contagious. Buz not only 
had ulcers, he gave them. Did he really want to get involved 
with Buz Packett again? If he and Buz settled their old 
differences—whatever in hell they were!—Buz might call off 
those vicious dogs of slander and innuendo, the whispered 
censure that said nothing but hinted at anything. The sort of 
disparagement that made you feel paranoid, and that made- 
people wink behind your back when you protested—as if you 
were paranoid! When Buz Packett set out to destroy an 
enemy, many fell in line because he was so successful he had 
to be right—otherwise why would a man of such stature 
denigrate you? Others, perfectly honest, felt that if Buz 
Packett dropped you, there had to be some fundamental flaw 
in your abilities. They didn’t want to take a chance with you. 
You became poison. When the rift first happened and he and 
Buz broke off, he began hearing everywhere that Buz dumped 
him because he was undependable, erratic, on the hard stuff. 
Turk had tried to meet with Buz, thinking he could get him 
to stop with the lies, but Buz never answered his own tele- 
phone. There was no way to get through to him. The word 
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from Buz was that he was permanently unavailable whenever 
Turk Scott called... . 

Turk exhaled heavily. There was no disputing the fact that 
he was up against the wall. He was down and they were 
counting. A Buz Packett-Turk Scott hit—even if he had to 
share credit and royalties—at least, he’d be in roses again. 
Would he—or would it be Four Roses, forty tokes on forty 
joints, hash and a crematory box? It was a chance he feared 
to take, a price he wasn’t sure he could pay. 

He reached out, touched the phone. One truth remained 
basic. He was sick of poor. He’d been living on the ragged 
edge for a long time and he was fed up. If he had to be 
humble to please Buz, bend for him, plead, hell, he could do 
it. He would do it. Everything had its price. He knew the 
reasons why he and Buz had parted so bitterly—maybe he 
could avoid the same mistakes this time. 

Turk grinned wanly, his belly roiling and empty. The end 
for Buz and Turk had been seeded in the first true success 
they had together. When “Take Me As I Am” blew all the 
charts, it became Buz Packett’s signature song. Gold records. 
Platinum. The works. The public heard “Take Me” and they 
thought of Buz Packett and that melting baritone. Other 
singers, even those so egomanical that they existed, in their 
own minds, on a high plateau above all competition, shied 
away from “Take Me As I Am.” They didn’t care. to compete 
with Buz’s recognition, his close association with the music, 
his style and his voice—that “instrument.” 

Buz loved the song and dearly admired the good things 
that came out of it, the excellence it brought him, the 
acclaim. But maybe “Take Me” had been too successful. Buz 
could not. look at himself in the shaving mirror mornings 
without admitting he might be back in urine-stinking rib-and- 
barbecue joints without it. Something else may have come 
along but nothing else had. He was slipping, and suddenly, 
because of “Take Me,” he was bigger than ever. The crowds 
responded no more..heartily in the biggest showplaces for 
Tony Bennett or Johnny Mathis, or even ole blue eyes. 

At first, Buz was only angered that he’d been refused 
writing credit on “Take Me As I Am.” But the anger sim- 
mered and seethed and boiled into savage resentment that 
was hard to conceal, even in those moments when he and 
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Turk got along best. Buz was never going to forget that Burt 
and Turk had conspired against him, opposed and tricked 
him on that song, the single biggest property in Buz’s 
career. That resentment raged beneath the surface and never 
cooled. 

Buz denigrated and humiliated Burt Brown in a hundred 
petty ways. He could never fire Burt, nor want to—he was 
too smart for that. But in the same breath, he could never 
forgive what he saw as total disloyalty and trickery. He would 
find fault in large crowds with Burt’s best work. There were 
times when Burt would be working in rehearsal with his 
orchestra, Buz would stop everything and send Burt out— 
like a fifty-dollar-a-week errand boy—for coffee for every- 
body. 

Burt went. Turk never once saw Burt blow his cool. Burt 
lost weight, and Burt’s hair turned cottony gray, but when 
the appearances came onstage, Burt displayed his admiration 
and adoration for the nigger kid with broad smiles, even when 
Buz was most insulting. Burt’s gentle smile said it was all in 
fun. 

In those first months after Buz insisted Turk join his en- 
tourage so “they could work together,” they had bad moments. 
When someone met Turk and did an admiring double take, 
saying, “My God, you composed ‘Take Me As I Am’!” 
Buz would bristle. He would laugh, clapping Turk on the back, 
and say, “Yeah. Ole Turk put the funny squiggles on them 
lines, but the ole nigger kid sings it—and the nigger kid 
can’t even read music. Right? Right on.” 

‘The nigger kid sings it. This was the operative clause. Buz 
hated having to share credit for the song’s phenomenal 
success. To him, this was merely a further indication that 
Turk felt an instinctive “white superiority.” He would needle 
Turk, mercilessly, trying to get a reaction. “Think you're 
better than the nigger kid, huh? You composed the music. 
Ole Buz just sings it, huh? Just sings it. Anybody could sing 
it, huh? Only you could write it, huh, whitey?” 

When Turk only laughed at him, Buz grew loud, abusive. 
“That’s what you think, ain’t it, honky? You compose. Ole 
Buz only sings. Any canary can sing. Right? Apes never 
compose hit songs. Right, Turkey?”  . 

Turk shrugged. “If you say so, Buz.” 

Sooner or later, everybody who worked with Buz Packett 
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was sent out for coffee. This was Buz’s ultimate proof to 
himself that he was superior to anyone around him, white or 
black. Looking back, Turk supposed the final fissures showed 
when, in front of fifty people, Buz stopped a rehearsal and 
called out, “Hey, Turk. You ain’t doin’ nuthin’. Run out for 
coffee, huh? That’s a sweet kid. Coffee for everybody.” 

Turk only glanced up and laughed at Buz, then resumed 
his conversation, whatever it was. Buz stopped as if poled. 
He almost turned white with rage, which wasn’t easy, right 
on the face of it. “Goddamn it, Turk,” he yelled. “You hear 
me?” 

Turk looked up again and grinned, shaking his head. People 
tittered nervously, coughed, stared at their shoes. Buz trem- 
bled visibly, ready to spit blood. “You think you're too god- 
damn good to go for coffee when I axt you?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Too goddamn white to go for coffee, maybe?” 

“If that has anything to do with it, Buz.” 

“You go get coffee, you shit head. And now. Or you can 
get to fuck out of here.” 

Turk smiled. “Don’t push this too far, Buz. No sense push- 
ing it to where neither one of us can back down.” 

“I ain’t backing down. I want coffee.” 

“Then go get it. It’s that simple, that stupid, this whole 
damned thing.” 

“Now I’m stupid. The stupid nigger, huh, honky?” 

“You sound stupid. You got errand boys. Send them. We 
might as well have it understood, Buz. I like you. I admire 
you. I ain’t going for coffee.” 

“You ungrateful bastard. All I done for you.” 
~ “¥ don’t owe you anything, Buz.” 

“Hell no. I owe you. That right, honky?” 

Turk shrugged. “All I know is, I don’t owe. You can put 
that on my gravestone.” 

“That what you want, honky? I don’t owe?” 

“No. I want . t=. Fuck you.” 


It was the least of things, a minor incident, the pettiest 
confrontation, the beginning of the end. Buz wouldn’t let it 
alone after that. He picked at it, like the fuzz of lint on a 
cheap jacket. They could be alone at dinner and Buz would 
look up across the table. “Why don’t you admit it, whitey? 
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You think ’cause you’re white you’re better than the nigger 
kid.” 

Turk looked up, belly churning. “Oh, come on, you horse’s 
butt.” 

“Don’t talk gross, whitey. You look down on ole Ace 
*cause he’s black.” 

Turk shook his head helplessly. “You bastard. Can’t you 
see? You're the fucking racist. You’re making me hate you, 
Buz. Hell, the way you make me feel, I’d hate you if you 
were the color of my asshole—which is what you most re- 
semble when you act like this.” 

Buz would laugh and leer across the table. “Just gettin’ your 
goat, whitey. Don’t git all uptight.” 

One night it was poker, with Elrod, Mel Berkowitz, Queenie 
Faggott, Burt Brown and other nameless vassals. Buz bluffed 
a pair over a full house and Turk shook his head, laughing. 
“I’ve played poker on a hell of a lot of band buses, Buz, but 
you're the coolest shark I ever faced.” 

Buz glanced up as he raked in his winnings. “You admire 
the old Black Ace, huh?” 

“You bluff good, baby.” 

Buz dropped his cards. His voice was cold. The’ room grew 
suddenly quiet. “You make all the right sounds, don’t you, 
honky? But I still don’t trust you, whitey. First place, you 
born a southerner. White southerner. Man can’t git much 
lower than that.” 

Turk glanced up and grinned. “And you were born a 
ghetto son of a bitch.” 

“Cool it, honky. I mean what I say. I say that inside, you’re 
a white racist.” 

Turk shrugged. He pushed his chips toward the. banker. 
“In that case, fuck you.” 

“Be the best fuck you ever had, redneck.” 

In the brittle stillness, Turk laughed at him. “Might change 
my luck.” 

“Yeah. Your luck might change. I might change your face 
for you. But one thing ain’t never gonna change—you’re a 
cracker.” pts 

Turk sat back, shaking his head. “Hell, you really do want 
to fight, don’t you?” 
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“Now you're picking it up, honky. Slow and easy. Don’t 
push—you'll get it yet.” ! 

“You can go to hell; Buz. I won't fight you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t like you enough.” 

“See?” Buz glared around the room, his black eyes liquid 
with triumph. “What I tole you? Redneck. Cracker. Racist.” 

“Peckerhead,” Turk said. 

“That, too,” Buz agreed. They all laughed then; the fight 
had gone ridiculous. But it was like wine soured and stale— 
the aftertaste was unpleasant and lingering. .. . 


The end came on the night Buz won the Grammy award 
as the musical entertainer of the year. That same night 
“Take Me As I Am” was honored as a modern classic. A 
special award was given and Buz was called onstage with 
Turk to accept. 

Afterwards, at a wine-and-caviar dinner to celebrate, Buz 
presented Turk with the one gift that really had meaning 
and significance for Buz. It was the Buz Packett slave bracelet. 
In almost twelve years, Buz had bestowed fewer than five of 
the solid gold Tiffany bracelets. Hell, he’d never even given 
one to Kay Hovic—even when he had the hots for her in the 
months before they were married. 

It was a touching moment. Memorable. Buz read—or 
pretended to read—the memorized inscription: “To Turk from 
his black slave, Buz Packett.” Buz threw his arms around 
Turk and held him tightly against him. Tears glittered and 
brimmed in every beholder’s eye. Elrod Holfinger blew his 
nose loudly. Queenie Faggott sobbed once, aloud. 

- Buz laughed. “Hell, gettin’ a Buz Packett slave bracelet. 
Man, that’s like gettin’ an Oscar from the Black Ace hisself.” 

Turk thanked Buz and ended his amusing-sad little ap- 
preciation toast by saying, “I could never have done it with- 
out you, Buz, no matter how much I might wish I could 
have.” a 

Everybody laughed and applauded, orchestrated by a 
crying-laughing Burt Brown. Perfect. The sentiment and the 
stinger. Buz kissed Turk’s cheek, sank into his chair again 
and resumed drinking champagne. The party grew louder- with 
a fevered raging of laughter. In the highest clamor of noise 
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and confusion, Buz’s voice raged suddenly, “You goddamn 
right, you son of a bitch. You couldn’t of done it without 
me. You couldn’t have pissed without me.” 

Burt Brown touched Buz’s arm gently. “Take it easy, kid. 
We're all lovers here.” 

Buz backhanded Burt across the face. In the chill of 
silence, Buz said, “We ain’t all lovers. Not all of us. Some of 
us is white. Huh, whitey? You—I’m talking to you.” 

“I’m a lover, kid. With a slave bracelet to prove it.” 

“You ought to love me. You ought to kiss my ass regular 
three times a day—” c 

“Your place or mine?” Turk said. : 

“—you'd have zip, without me. Zero. The big O—if I 
hadn’t performed your stupid song. Modern classic. My ass. 
You know why it’s a modern classic? I made it. I made you.” 

Turk laughed. “The opinions expressed by the cham- 
pagne do not necessarily reflect the truth.” 

“Talk plain, you honky racist. Stop that fucking conde- 
scending way of talking down at me... If there was any 
justice, I’d collect a royalty on every performance, every 
record, every piece of sheet music. “Take Me As I Am.” I 
made that song. Me. The Black Ace. Entertainer of the Year. 
Shit, if there were any justice, Bing would have copyright- 
and-royalty arrangements on “White Christmas.” Yes and 
Elvis on “Hound Dog,” “Heartbreak Hotel” and God knows 
how many other half-assed songs that he made big. Frankie 
should collect and hold copyright for “My Way” and Sammy 
Davis for “Candy Man.” Hell, the singer—the artist makes 
the song. There ain’t no life in that shit you write until some- 
body sings it.” 

Turk raged back. “You turn it to clabber, Black Ace. I’m 
gut-sick of your stupid arrogance, your mindless fans, your 
fawning entourage, your gorilla goon-squad. I’m sick of you. 
You got no reason to feel inferior. But you do. It makes you 
try to wreck everything you’ve got.” 

“Inferior? Me?” 

“Yes, you. Inferiority that pops out in a hundred, de- 
structive, cruel ways. Why do you think you have to put down 
anybody you suspect might feel superior to the nigger kid 
from the neighborhood?” 

“Shit, honky. I ain’t inferior to nobody.” 
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“I never said you were. Too bad you can’t find out inside 
who you are—and relax. Relax, goddamn it. Relax.” Turk 
stood up and pushed back his chair. 

“Where the hell you think you’re going?” 

“To get some fresh air, Buz—maybe a whole continent of 
fresh air.” 

“You ain’t walking out on me.” 

“I’m walking out, Buz. I’ve had it.” 

“Goddamn it, sit down. Nobody walks out on Buz 
Packett.” 

“Then you won't mind if I do. I'll go real quiet, Buz.” 

Buz looked as if he might vomit. He gripped the table, 
trembling. He wiped the back of his hand hard across his 
mouth. Then, after a long, taut moment, he laughed. “Sure. 
Go ahead. Get some fresh air . . . we'll all feel better.” 

Turk said, “I’m not coming back, Buz. These other poor 
bastards have to take your abuse. I don’t.” 

Buz’s protuberant eyes seemed animal wild but he went 
on smiling, kept his voice low, exaggerating his negroid— 
Uncle Tom accent as he did when trying to conceal inner 
rages. “Hey, Elrod. You go with ole Turk. Drive him any- 
where he wants to go.” 

“That’s okay, Buz,” Turk said. “Thanks, but no thanks.” 

Buz raged, still smiling. “I’m tryin’ to be nice to you, 
Turkey . . . you wanta make the nigger kid mad?” 

“T don’t mind driving you, Turk,” Elrod:said. 

Turk shrugged. He walked out. He wasn’t coming back. 
His duodenum was on fire, his hands trembled, icy cold. He 
was ready to explode and it wasn’t worth it. He and Elrod 
went down in the elevator without speaking. Elrod nodded 
toward a Rolls Royce parked near the hotel canopy. Turk 
crossed the walk. He turned, waiting for Elrod to unlock the 
car door. 

Elrod drove his fist wrist-deep up under Turk’s belt. Elrod’s 
face remained expressionless; there was nothing personal in 
this attack. Turk felt the vomitus gorge up through his throat 
and spew out over the walk. His groin burned and he 
buckled. His knees caved in and he fell to the curb, vomiting 
over it into the gutter. From a terrible distance he heard 
Elrod’s bland voice, “Buz says to tell you, he’s dumping, you. 
He says to tell you—nobody walks out on Buz Packett,.”: 
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Seven lean and hungry years. At first, the skid was almost 
imperceptible. Turk had a respectable hit called, “Mine.” But 
it dried up, doors closed on him. People turned their backs. 
Turk hadn’t seen the black superstar up close in all those 
intervening years. 

He found himself on an invisible blacklist. No one said 
so, but the word was out on him. Publicly, Buz never spoke 
an unkind word against Turk. Yet Turk couldn’t make it any- 
where. Either the groups or firms hoped to do business with 
Buz, or his backers, or his satellites, They were sorry. Royal- 
ties from his songs, even “Take Me As I Am” dried up and 
trickled in. He got a few jobs making arrangements for 
marginal, fringe-level groups or singers. For a long time he 
drank too much, smoked too much, fornicating where he 
could, going slowly and ignobly down to hell when all he 
reaily wanted was to be allowed to work and sell the music 
he wrote, to have just the chance to make it big one more 
time... . 

He read the numbers on the slip of paper Lureen had left 
for him. His eyes ached, his head felt as if it were splitting. 
Hand shaking, he dialed the number. He wondered if he 
would be aliowed to get through, even if Buz had left word 
to call. Buz never answered a telephone himself. 

The phone rang a half-a-dozen times. His stomach queazy, 
Turk stood, listening to the sound across the tautly singing 
wires. Then the receiver was lifted and Buz Packett said, 
“Hello, Turk? Turk Scott? You old son of a bitch. Is that 
really you?” 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


Turk prowled the cluttered apartment. He tried to hurry but 
found himself delaying, procrastinating. He showered, shaved, 
slapped on cologne, powder, deodorant, stepped into boxer 
shorts. He gave a lot of thought to the clothes he’d wear to 
this first meeting in seven years with Buz Packett. No sense 
in wearing anything smart, or too fashionable. No point in 
trying to gull the con man. Buz knew where he’d been. 
But he could play it casual. He decided on a dark gray suit, 
white shirt and striped tie. 

He spent as much time on his toilet as on the selection of 
the package of lead sheets and lyric ideas Buz invited him to 
bring along. Buz had done an unheard-of thing: Buz had 
answered his own telephone. This had to be a hopeful omen. 
Turk pawed over the music he’d written in the past few years. 
With a sinking sensation, he sensed a patina of failure dulling 
the whole schmear. He’d subconsciously—heil, and con- 
sciously—known these songs weren’t going to sell as he wrote 
them. But he had kept plugging at it because he felt guilty 
away from the piano, away from those empty music sheets. 
And some of the songs had been written with Buz in mind. 
It was not so much intentional as from old habit. His easy 
lyrics and Buz’s smooth baritone were a matched set, that 
was all. — 

When Turk walked into the rehearsal hall after noon, the 
place was a sweated, crackling arena of tensions. From old 
times, Turk knew Buz had kept the musicians working, re- 
hearsing long after they’d passed the point of return or 
reward. But when he pushed open the heavy glassed doors 
and entered the chambers, the mood brightened. He was 
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hailed warmly as he went down the aisle toward the place 
where Buz sat in the center of the stage. Turk felt the gut- 
grip of old. stage fright—something like the first night at 
his high school senior play. 

Queenie Faggott cried out, “Well, would you believe it? 
Can you stand it? Look who is here.” He ran over and 
hugged Turk warmly. “Here’s old Turk Scott. I discovered 
this here boy. Didn’t I, Turk?” 

Turk smiled. “Owe it all to you, Queenie.” 

Elrod Holfinger got up and sauntered over to Turk. He 
extended his hand, smiling. “Like old times, Turk.” 

Turk did a comic retreat and smiled. “God. I hope not.” 

“Good to see you back, Turk,” Elrod said. 

Burt Brown laid aside his baton and crossed the stage. He 
reached down, shook hands with Turk and then levered him 
up onto the apron. With his arm about Turk’s shoulders, 
Burt guided him over to Buz’s stool. “Jesus, this feels good,” 
Burt said. “You two boys. Two proud men. And plenty to 
feel pridey about. Together again. God knows that’s where 
you belong.” 

Buz took Turk’s extended hand. “Long time,” Buz said. 
“You bring them new song ideas?” 

Turk nodded. He handed over the neatly wrapped package. 
Buz laughed and hefted it in his fist. “Quite a bundle.” 

“Quite a bundle,” Turk agreed. Inwardly, he winced, He’d 
brought too many. Goddamn, the surest sign of anxiety. 

“Looks like more songs here than lots of people write in 
their whole lifetimes. Huh, Burt?” 

“It don’t matter how many, Buz,” Burt Brown said. “If 
we find a couple diamonds—or platinums—in there, that’s all 
we care.” : 

Buz went on hefting the package of music. “Looks like you 
worked a lot, but ain’t sold much, Turk?” 

Turk refused to take the bait. “No. It hasn’t been a good 
year.” 

Buz laughed coldly. “It ain’t been a good seven years, 
Turk.” 

“For either one of us,” Turk agreed. “We work well 
together, Buz. That’s all that matters. You need another big 
one and so do I. Why don’t we just let it go at that?” , 

Buz held the package, making no move to open it. He shook 
his head, grinning. The smile tortured his cheeks but didn’t 
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reach those raw, hurt, raging eyes. “You still don’t know 
why I called you over here, do you, Turk?” 

Turk felt his heart slip. He shook his head. 

“Well, I won’t keep you hanging, Turk.” Buz shifted 
slightly on the swivel stool and tossed the package of music 
into a wastebasket already clogged with discarded charts, 
paper coffee cups and sandwich wrappers. “That’s why .. . 
to do that.” 

Turk remained cool. Cold. Chilled. “It’s an old game, Buz. 
Called kicking a guy in the nuts when he’s down.” 

“That’s when his nuts are most exposed, whitey.” 

Turk sighed. The good thing was he hadn’t expected too 
much, When you lived with rejection long enough—and seven 
years was long enough—you grew to anticipate it. Inwardly, 
he quivered with rage. Looked like though, when you saw 
enough petty malice and stupidity in people, you could learn 
to accept them as they were. It made it easier on yourself. 
But he could not. He never would. But he had been afraid 
really to expect anything here. He was not disappointed. He 
shrugged. “Sure, Buz. Heels time all wounds.” 

“What the hell does that mean?” 

“Same old thing, Buz. It means screw you. ... What 
does all this buy you?” 

“Pleasure, Turkey. I done that to show you something real 
important. To show you I don’t need you. I don’t want to do 
business with you. Ain’t nobody what does business with me 
going to do business with you. Now or no other time. I done 
it to show you, honky, where you are without me—where 
you stay—until I lets you up. Me .. . the nigger kid. The 
Black Ace.” 
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Return to Babylon 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


The next afternoon ‘at five Turk was in Florida. His Eastern 
plane set down on the long Tampa International runway 
after circling in over the suin-speckled bay. But Turk had been 
so long away and there had been so many changes—including 
the new multimillion-dollar airport—that he did not yet feel 
as if he were coming back home. Not yet. He gazed around, 
as hurrying people brushed past him on both sides, im- 
pressed by the boarding-gates area. He crossed to the huge 
terminal on a small computerized shuttle, and went down 
three flights of almost perpendicular escalator steps to the 
baggage-claim fioor. He stood with the incoming crowd 
watching for his battered bag on the conveyor belt. Butter- 
flies took flight in his stomach and his legs felt weak. He’d 
never have believed he’d return to this unhappy site of his 
boyhood. Why would these people want him? Well, whatever 
it was they wanted, he soon would know. Someone touched: 
him on the shoulder. Startled, Turk turned. The man grinned 
at him. “You Turk Scott?” 

“Yes.” Turk frowned, studying the graying, pot-bellied man. 
If he had ever known him, the memory was dead. “How’d 
you know me?” 

The man went on grinning. “Somebody—well, it was my 
wife—showed me your picture, Mr. Scott. It was over ten 
years old—in the high school annual.” 

“My God. Don’t tell me this is a class reunion.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Picture in the annual, huh? I’ve changed some.” 

“Yeah. Though not all that much. Maybe losing your hair 
a little.” Turk saw the faintly superior smile twist the man’s 
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mouth; obviously the fellow was inordinately proud of his 
own thick curls, though they were prematurely gray. “My 
name is Jack L. Clayton, Mr. Scott. Run the taxi service in 
Kings Bay.” 

“They had only one cab in Kings Bay when I left there.” 

“We're doing better now.” Sleeck’s face widened into a 
canary-eating cat-smile. “Yes, sir, a lot better.” Sleek took 
up the battered bag Turk rescued from the turning conveyor 
belt. “Here, let me handle that bag for you, sir.” 

“Somebody sent you to meet me?” 5 

“Oh, yes, sir. They’re all looking forward to seeing you 
again.” 

“My God.” 

Sleek held open the reay door of a glitteringly new yellow 
Ford Mustang. “Going to have limos soon—for meeting 
VIP’s like this. Yes, sir.” 

The cab smelled showroom fresh. Sleek tooled the car 
through the crowded out-ramp onto SR 62. There was nothing 
familiar about any of this to Turk. He felt as if he were a 
stranger, a man in an unknown place without reason. Well, it 
was still twenty miles to Kings Bay. He was aware that 
Sleek was talking, speaking across his shoulder, one eye on 
the road, one finger on the steering wheel. “Folks looking 
forward to seeing you again. Mr. Ken Hollins himself told 
me I was to take you right out to his place, first thing. Pil 
have you there before them folks eat dinner . . . We call it 
supper at my house—and usually we eat about six.” 

“You'll miss supper tonight.” 

“That’s all right. Don’t hardly ever have supper at home 
anyhow. My wife works . . . She does now. But—if every- 
thing goes well—and I have the season I expect—she won’t 
have to work no more. We'll have what we always looked 
forward to together.” 

“Glad to hear that.” 

“Yes, sir, things are really going to be different.” 

“Did I know you before I moved away from Kings Bay?” 

“No. I wasn’t in town then. Came from up north and 
bought the taxi franchise. Like you say—it wasn’t much then. 
I’m building it up. It’s slow, you know, like everything else. 
You don’t rake in the money hacking people around a small 
town like you do selling some big hit music.” 
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“No. That must be great,” Turk said in self-deprecating 
irony. 

Sleek frowned, uncertain, and then laughed. “Hey, don’t 
be modest, Mr. Scott. Songs you’ve written—well, I'll tell you, 
I know them by heart—about as well as you do, I imagine.” 

“So you’re my fan.” 

Sleek laughed. “Well, no, sir. Not all that much. I kind of 
go for Dolly Parton. I mean, even that girl’s singing turns 
me on. It’s my wife that collects your work. She’s got every 
song you ever wrote, every recording by any different artist. 
She must have three tapes of Buz Packett doing ‘Take Me As 
I Am.’ ” 

Turk felt the faint seizure at his heart, the sinking sensation 
in his stomach, the mild burn in his duodenum, at the men- 
tion of Buz Packett’s name. It would always be like that— 
the hatred, the memory of hatred. Sleek continued chattting 
away from the front seat. “You remember a girl in town 
named Debbi Mueller?” 

“Debbi? Mueller? . . . It’s been so—yes, 1 do remember. 
She was a very pretty girl, Most memorable.” 

“You mean good-looking tits?” 

“But she was more than that,” Turk said as she registered 
in sharper focus in his mind. “She had an odd sense of 
humor.” Flinching, he remembered the night Debbi had: been 
hassled in the Coliseum parking lot and his confrontation 
with two high school goons. It brought back all the 
hypocrisy and meanness of the town. Ken Hollins had been 
involved in that fracas too. He put the old unpleasantness 
from his mind. A long time ago. Ken must have matured. 
since then. “I remember Debbi used to work so hard all the 
time—in a drugstore. But she was a beauty. She must have 
married well.” 

“That’s what I been tryin’ to tell you. Debbi married me.” 

Turk smiled. “That's what I mean. She married well.” 

“Maybe it ain’t turned out all that good yet. But she’s 
going to get everything she deserves, by God. Things are 
going to be different for us.” 

“Glad to hear that.” The car raced across the Bradley D. 
Traven Causeway. Turk stared through the tinted windows 
at the waning afternoon sun on Bayo Maldito, the water 
glowing warmly, seeming to simmer and moil with violent 
reds and greens and shadowed purples. His heart quickened. 
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This was coming home to the place he loved. Bayo Maldito, 
at least, was a pleasant memory. The oleander clumps, the 
banked mangroves, the patient, unyielding old pelicans, 
placidly trolling the waves. How many hours had he prowled 
these shallows, taking in mullet and scallops and sheephead 
and grunts? And the balloon fish, swelling up out of water. 
Memory washed back over him, sad and pleasing and dis- 
turbing at the same time. 

Sleek Clayton was still talking. “And so, like I was saying, 
Debbi has been a rabid fan of yours—before you even sold 
your first song. She saved one of the first poems you ever 
wrote. Can you believe that?” 

Turk sighed out heavily. “No. It’s hard to believe, all 

tt.” 


Debbi Clayton pushed her legs wearily over the side of the 
hotel bed and yawned in unalloyed exhaustion. Plummer 
Bell awoke from half-sleep and rolled over. He reached out 
and settled his fingers upon her heated thighs. “Tired?” 

"Yeah. My feet are killing me.” Debbi moved his hand. 
“Sorry. It’s over. I told you. Matinees end at four-thirty. 
Have to be back at work by five.” 

“God I hate to let you go.” 

“You're just cheap. You’re afraid you’re not getting your 
money’s worth.” 

“God, Deb. Don’t talk like that . . . Ain’t this the third 
time I’ve been back over to see you? Hell, I ain’t rich. And 
you think there ain’t no women in Tampa?” . 

“Sure there are. And the prices are probably better.” | 

He moved his hands over her ceramiclike nakedness. 
“Lord, Deb, you got a bod that won’t stop . . . I’m ridin’ 
along—I think about you and I get empty-bellied, needin’ 
you.” 

“And bang. There goes another hundred bucks.” She pulled 
away from him and stood up. She remained a moment, 
naked, stretching, lifting her arms, pulling her full breasts 
taut and high, letting him look at her. It was good for 
business. It hooked him. He’d be sweating until he got bread 
enough to get back to her again. 

“Come back,” he whispered. “Please, baby. Just another 
fifteen minutes.” 
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“Tve got to work. I'll take your money, even when I think 
you're wasting it. Pl try to please you——” 

“Oh God, do you ever—” 

“—but I’m not about to get fired for you. I need my job.” 
She gathered up her clothes, walked toward the bathroom. 

He said, “How long you going on supporting that no-good 
bum you’re married to?” 

Debbi paused and glanced across her shoulder, her face 
chilled. “That’s something you don’t have to worry about— 
even at these prices.” 

She went into the bathroom and slammed the door behind 
her. Exhausted, but still excited inside and pleased with him- 
self, Plummer swung off the bed and looked around for his 
underpants. It was better than ever bedding Deb in the 
afternoon like this. Hotel window curtains let in the light and 
that warmth glowed on her body, the way God must have 
meant it, earthy. Lord, she was lovely. Beautiful. She was 
costing him money he didn’t have, but at the moment he 
couldn’t see how he could get along without her. She was 
inside his mind. Like a virus. She stayed there—the way she 
talked, her laughter, the things she did—she haunted him 
when he was away from her. Any fool who said all women 
were alike when they were naked were—well, that’s what 
they were, fools. 

He was dressed when Deb came out of the bathroom. She 
wore a fresh white uniform, crisp and smart-looking, hugging 
the sleek lines of her sculpted body. Her hair was set, every 


strand in place, her face delicately touched with cosmetics. It, _ 


was as if he had never touched her—as if nobody had ever 
really touched her. His heart hammered. He tried to take her 
in his arms. She pushed him away roughly, chilled. “I look 
bad enough,” she said. “Don’t mess me up.” 

“My God, Deb. You look like a doll.” 

She shrugged. “You don’t have to say that. You've paid 
your money.” 

“Christ knows it’s true. Don’t you realize how lovely you 
are?” 

“Well, if I am, let’s don’t mess it up. I’ve got to be to: work 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“God, I hate to let you go. I got to come back, Deb. Soon.” 

She glanced at him, remote. “That’s up to you.” 
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A flicker of pain flashed across his eyes. “You still seeing 
ole Earl Webber?” 

She brushed lint from her dress. “What’s that to you, 
Plummer?” 

“Oh God. I hate to think of anybody touching you. I 
can’t stand the thought of fat old Earl—” 

“Well, don’t think about it. No use making yourself sick.” 

“¥ can’t help thinking about you. I worry about you.” 

“Well, don’t.” 

“How long you think you can go on putting out for pay 
like this in this little old town without your husband finding 
out?” 

Deb took up her aging handbag with the pin-secured strap. 
She gazed at Plummer Bell without smiling and shrugged. 
“J told you. You don’t buy that information. You buy fun. 
That’s what you get. But I'll tell you this. Sleek and I have 
been married over eight years. Sleek has never suspected I 
like to do it at all—even at home. .. .” 

Plummer laughed, delighted with her, and tried to take her 
into his arms. She shook her head, retreating and shrugged 
again. “When our baby was born, all Sleek:said was, ‘Hell, 
I didn’t even know you liked to do it that way.’ ” She smiled 
bleakly when he shouted in appreciative laughter. She sighed, 
thinking, who knows? Maybe Sleek and I would have been 
happier, maybe we’d have made it, if our baby had lived. 
But, maybe not . . . She gave Bell a wan smile and walked 
out of the room, closing the door quietly after her. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


Turk’s stomach muscles tightened, like singing wires. An old, 
long-suppressed emptiness spread inside him as the taxi-ap- 
proached the aged humped-backed bridge that was the sole 
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passage into Kings Bay. He admitted to a faint lump in his 
throat, a reluctant sense of nostalgia spreading through him. 
After all, though he’d been bitterly unhappy here, this was 
the place where he was born. Home. He gazed out of the car, 
hardly aware of Sleek Clayton and the things Clayton was 
saying. The cab owner seemed to have much that had to be 
said in a limited time. 

The car moved past the Kings Bay cemetery. That area 
looked unchanged, the ancient water oaks, hoary with gray 
beards of Spanish moss. What was it his biology teachers 
used to tell him? The growth wasn’t Spanish, and it wasn’t 
moss, but was an epiphyte, like an orchid, growing on the 
moisture in the air. His mother’s grave lay untended along 
one of those narrow twisting lanes in there. He wondered if 
he could even find it after all these years. He felt a chill 
because if he had any regret, it was for the way he had 
neglected her memory. Hell, the living fought to live. It was 
as simple and sad as that. And nobody understood this truth 
better than his mother. He thought about her, her gentle 
smile, her warm, loving touch. She forgave him, he was sure, 
even if he couldn’t forgive himself. . . . 

They rolled into the outskirts of the island town. Funny, he 
had never felt homesick, looking back to Kings Bay. In fact, 
he’d infrequently looked back, not even during those first 
tough years in New York. He remembered coldly and sud- 
denly: he had not gone away from home—he had fied this 
place, as Monte Cristo must have escaped his prison, Gulliver 
the Lilliputians, or Liza on the ice floes. Old bitterness chilled 
him. The island was incredibly beautiful—stately palms, 
century-old oaks, every kind of tropical plant in profusion, 
lovely homes on quiet, wide streets—but it all stirred, more 
than anything else, the memory of his old discontent. He 
had grown up hating this town. 

He felt the spread of that empty-bellied sense of insecurity 
that had haunted him through his last two years in King’s 
Bay. The sense of not even knowing who he was. The feeling 
of loss, of being an outsider, of existing in a place where he 
had no real friends, had never truly been wanted. He hadn’t 
been able to run away fast enough. What in hell was he doing 
back here? 

Still, despite the unhappy memories, there was the strong 
pull of a well-remembered, familiar area where he’d grown 
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up. The sights were pleasant—the streets almost deserted at 
this hour, the afternoon sun splayed softly upon everything. 
He remembered the smells, the smell especially of the bay 
he’d loved. 

He rolled down the rear window, leaned through it, draw- 
ing in deep breaths. Sleek Clayton jerked his head around. 
“What’s the matter, Mr. Scott? You carsick? You don’t like 
air conditioning? I got it turned up high.” 

“Want to smell the bay,” Turk said. 

Sleek turned almost all the way around. “You kiddin’ me? 
You got to be kiddin’ me. Nobody likes that stink. . . . My 
God, you must be homesick. That smell turns my stomach.” 

Clayton turned the car onto Bombay Drive. Turk almost 
asked Clayton to go past his old home on Mira Vista. His 
mother had sunk her life’s blood into that mortgaged property. 
But what would it buy him to look at it? The old house 
belonged to strangers now. He said nothing. He sank back 
against the seat rest and wound the window up tightly. 

Clayton turned the cab off Bombay Drive onto a winding, 
narrow street that climbed upward toward the highest point 
on the island, that region of rich men’s mansions overlooking 
Hurricane Pass. These estates had been almost forbidden 
territory when Turk grew up. If he wandered through here, 
residents, servants and gardeners eyed him warily, knowing he 
didn’t belong. Hell, no wonder he grew up doubting that he 
belonged anywhere. Dimly, far up ahead through the gauze- 
like afternoon sunset haze, he could see the tile roofing and 
spires of the old Beckwith Granger chateau, majestic through 
the thick oaks and magnolias. : 

Clayton turned the car into a driveway before a white- 
columned home on a meticulously manicured acre of water- 
front land. The grass looked green, but Turk knew better: 
this land itself was pure gold, because, like gold, waterfront 
island property was precious; they just weren’t making it any 
more. He said, “The Hollinses live up here now?” 

“Not the Judge, No, the Judge and Miss Ruth—that’s the 
Judge’s lady—they still live in the old place on Villa Grande. 
This here is young Ken Hollin’s place. This is where you'll 
be staying.” 

Clayton let the cab roll up to the front entrance, beaming 
with pride. He looked like something special now, with this 
new hack. He had nothing to be ashamed of when they ¢éalled 
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his cabs out to swank places like this. He could go any- 
where—with pride!—in his new wheels. He cut off the engine. 
“Ll get that bag for you, sir. V'll take it up to the door.” 

“How- much do I owe you?” 

“Oh, no. That’s taken care of. That’s all taken care of.” 

“My God,” Turk whispered, amazed. In a minute he was 
going to wake up and this was all going to be a dream— 
evoked by something he ate! “Well, at least I can tip you?” 

“That’s up to you, sir.” Sleek Clayton said, When .Turk 
fished out a five-dollar bill from his trouser pocket and handed 
it over the front seat, Sleek smiled broadly. “Well, that’s real 
kind of you, sir.” 

Turk grinned. It was all he had. 

The front door was pulled open as Sleek carried Turk’s 
battered bag up to the wide terrazo-floored stoop. Turk fol- 
lowed the driver along the brief walkway. Ken Hollins came 
out to the foyer, smiling. A woman followed at his shoulder 
and, at the sight of her, Turk went weak inside, memory and 
pain and pleasure surging back over him. My God. Julie 
Sanderson. . . . So that’s what happened to his leading lady 
in The Whole Town’s Laughing. She had married Ken Hollins. 


Sleek Clayton returned slowly downtown from the Hollins 
place up on the spit overlooking bay, pass and gulf. Sleck 
felt good. He had watched Turk welcomed warmly. His own 
fortunes were bettered, his plans taking a giant step for- 
ward. 

God helps those who help themselves, and he had acted 
unflinchingly and aggressively in his own behalf. In his mind’s 
eye he recalled the way it had been that night he’d driven up 
to Lloyd Sherwood’s mansion, that two-year-old taxi manifest 
clutched hotly in his fist. 

There could be no wavering, and he had not wavered. 
Lloyd Sherwood devoured meek and deferential people alive. 
Sherwood responded only to aggression and self-assertion. He 
could not be meek. Polite, but firm and assured. Hell, he held 
aces. 

He had driven directly up to Lloyd Sherwood’s front door, 
only a few blocks along the swank beachfront south of young 
Ken Hollins’s home. Ken’s home had earlier belonged to a 
retired industrialist from Duluth and Ken was probably mort- 
gaged to the belt, but the Sherwood place had been a long 
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time in the Sherwood family. Sherwoods had been living 
there when Sleek arrived in town. There was no question— 
Sherwood had the important money, among the local gentry 
anyhow. There were winter people who could buy and sell 
Sherwood any Tuesday, but Sherwood had the gelt socked 
away, all right. 

Sleek had parked his car that night, crossed the grass, 
which crunched like cornflakes, with winter chill, under his 
shoes. He went up to the foyer, rang the doorbell, and then 
rang it again. Let them know he meant business—the way bill 
collectors behaved at his own door. He breathed in and out 
deeply a few times to relieve the tautness in his solar plexus. 

A servant opened the door and frowned slightly at the pot- 
bellied, graying man with taxi cap pushed back on luxuriant 
curls, sport shirt opened at the collar, a toothpick dangling 
from the corner of his mouth, his slacks sweated and wrinkled 
from long hours of driving. “We didn’t order a cab,” the 
servant said. 

“Know you didn’t.” Sleek removed his hat. “This here is a 
personal call. Want to see ole Lioyd. You tell him-Jack Clay- 
ton is out here. He’ll want to see me, all right.” 

“Yes, sir. Just a moment, please. Will you wait here?” 

“You can bet I'll wait, fella. I ain’t going nowhere.” 

Lloyd Sherwood made only a minimal effort to conceal his 
annoyance when Sleek Clayton barged into the study where 
Lloyd sat in a Lazyboy recliner reading the afternoon Herald. 
“Always read the Herald every night,” Sherwood said, “and 
go to bed with nothing on my mind.” 

The servant withdrew and closed the door. Sleek hesitated 
a moment, impressed and awed by the very dimensions of 
this book-lined, cathedral-ceiling room, the ceiling-high glass 
doors overlooking a private beach and a private rectangle of 
the Gulf. He knew he could not be irresolute or hesitant. 
Ole Lloyd Sherwood would chop him off at the knees if he 
appeared infirm of purpose or apprehensive. He stood his 
ground and gave Lloyd a brief, warm smile and a salute of 
his hand. 

“Yes, Sleek, what is it?’ Lloyd Sherwood had that domi- 
neering tone perfectly pitched, deep in his diaphragm, for 
city commission meetings. In private conversations, he tended 
to be overwhelming: 

“Weill, I just come up here on a little business proposition. 4 
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Lloyd actually laughed. “My God. Haven't you seen the 
afternoon papers? The state attorney and the IRS are after 
me, full bay. Who’d want to do business with me?” 

“I would.” 

Lloyd smiled faintly. “Either you’re incredibly stupid, Sleek, 
or you are the one friend I have left in this world.” 

“I always been your friend, Lloyd. You know that. Voted 
for you every time. Talked you up in my cabs. Admired 
you.” 

Lloyd’s eyes narrowed slightly under heavy, graying brows. 
“And now you've come to collect on that note of friendship. 
That right, Sleek?” 

“We rub each other’s backs,” Sleek said. “That can’t hurt 
none.” 

“Sleek, before you waste your time, I had better tell you. 
Presently I am in a shit-poor position to pay for any past 
indebtedness to you—” ; 

“T ain’t never tried to collect a penny from you, Lloyd. I 
never will.” 

“Thank you, Sleek. But that wasn’t what I meant. I am 
trying to tell you that I am no longer in a position to do 
anyone any favors—even a friend of long-standing and exem- 
plary loyalty, such as yourself.” 

“What I want, you can deliver to me. As my friend, I think 
you'll want to.” 

Lioyd laughed in a cold way and shook his head. “What 
do you want from me, Sleek?” 

“I want the Easter Music Festival transportation and park- 
ing franchises. I want ’em both.” 

“You're full of shit. Or, put another way, Sleek, you are 
full of shit.” 

“Maybe. But I don’t think so. In fact, I can say this to 
you, if I don’t get them two franchises I want—transportation 
and parking—likely there ain’t going to be no festival.” 

“My God. Everybody threatening me. The state attorney 
general. Those asses from IRS. And now you—the town cab- 
bie. I have sunk low. So now you are going to oppose the 
Easter concert—along with young Powell, and the Reverend 
Seaton Bush. How do you expect to destroy it?” 

“I don’t want to destroy it. I don’t want to threaten you. 
Never have. Never will. I just want what’s due me. I’ve 
taken shit for all these years to keep that taxi franchise—” 
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“Exclusive taxi franchise, Sleek. Thanks to me.” 

“Even so. My ass is hanging out. I make ends meet, but 
that’s all. And I'm sick of it. Fed up. I want something except 
that hind teat, Lloyd. It’s time. It’s no more than right. I ain’t 
asking nothing that ain’t fair.” 

“My dear boy. There are monied interests after the trans- 
portation and parking franchises for the Easter festival.” 

“T figured there would be.” Sleek shrugged. 

“And you’re not disturbed by the threat of such com- 
petition? The—shall we say—under-table arrangements that 
can be offered by these people, who will still turn a profit?” 

“I don’t expect to pay nothing under no table. Wouldn't, 
even if I had it.” : 

“Sleek, are you asking me to be your fairy godfather? I’m 
not even queer, Sleek. I have other problems, but not homo- 
sexuality.” ‘ 

“Don’t care about that.” Sleek’s voice remained low, level 
but firm and resolute. “I want those two franchises—and I 
know you can get them for me. All you got to do is sign 
a paper and I got ’em.” 

“Would God I could do it for you, Sleek. Your naiveté is 
so beautiful. I do feel a warmth and friendliness for you. Your 
faith is reassuring, to say the least. But one of my hands is 
tied—only the one under the table operates effectively in these 
chaotic final days of mine as chairman of the commission.” 

“I don’t know what all that means,” Sleek said, shaking 
his head. “I never have understood more than half you said, 
Lloyd. You asked me how I was going to stop the festival if 
I don’t get them franchises, Well, I might as well tell you.” 

Sleek drew the taxi bill from his pocket. Watching him, 
Lloyd scowled. His ultra-sensitivity to disaster, highly honed 
lately, warned him of impending doom. He took the sheet of 
paper from Sleek’s extended hand. He read it over, shrugged, 
and handed it back. “A bill for three dollars?” 

“Did you look at the date, Lloyd? You noticed where you 
was picked up? Where you went? Notice the hackie waited 
outside for you, then drove you downtown to the Yacht Club?” 

“Interesting, but less than impressive.” 

“Don’t play games with me, Lloyd. I ain’t smart enough to 
play games with you. We just talk facts. Straight and plain, 
and out in the open. You don’t deal from the bottom, I.don’t 
get upset.” 
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“Jesus. You are threatening me.” 

“No. It’s just that that there sheet of paper, that manifest, 
shows clear and plain that I drove you up to Ken Hollins’s 
house from the city hall the night the state says you bribed 
Ken Hollins to lose some evidence against you. Now, both 
you and Mr. Hollins denied under oath that you bribed him, 
even that you saw each other at all that night, or that you 
were anywhere near his home.” 

Lioyd’s cheeks had grown pallid. He said, “That’s true. We 
swore that under oath. And it is true.” 

“Only this here little sheet of paper shows you were lying. 
Both of you. It don’t prove you bribed Ken Hollins, but I 
think the state attorney would settle for the fact that you 
were up there—when you both swore under oath that you 
wasn’t.” 

Lloyd carefully folded the newspaper he had been Teading 
and placed it on the table beside his chair. He placed his 
Franklin reading glasses on top of it. He exhaled heavily. 
“So you've been sitting on this bit of information all this time, 
have you?” 

“Tm your friend, Lloyd. I told you that. I was there that 
night. You told me to wait. I sat outside his house in my 
cab waiting for you.” 

“And when you learned that Ken and I had both sworn 
we had not been together that night, you kept quiet?” 

“Like I say, at the trial, and when it came out in the 
newspapers that you said you had not been up to Ken’s 
house—on the night the bribe money was paid, or supposed 
to of been paid—I didn’t say anything. I never wanted to 
cause you trouble, Lloyd.” r 

“But now you've changed your mind?” 

“Tm willing to live and iet live, Lloyd. But only if I’m 
living, too. I've had it piss-poor for too long now. I can’t 
pass up this chance for them two franchises—them two 
exclusive franchises. I ain’t never going to get another chance 
to make some—windfall profits.” 

Lloyd laughed at him. “But you sée that piece of paper 
is worthless, Sleek. I’m sorry. It doesn’t prove that I bribed 
Ken. Or that Ken took a bribe. Both of us swore there was 
no bribe.” 

Sleek shrugged, cold. “But both you fat-cat bastards has 
sworn you wasn’t even together up to Ken’s house that 
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night. What this here manifest proves is that you lied. You 
poth lied. Under oath. I know you lied. We both know. You 
want the attorney general to know? That can be arranged, 


0. 

Lloyd sighed heavily. “I suppose you have xeroxed copies 
cleverly stashed away?” 

“Let's just say I’m protected, Lloyd.” 

“From your admirable, admired friends?” 

“ven from them. But we can stay friends. This little 
paper is trouble you don’t need right now, Lloyd. All you 
got to do is sign a little ole paper—and I got the franchises 
and you get every copy of this here manifest.” 

Lloyd got up slowly from his chair and paced the carpet- 
ing. It grew dark outside those tall windows. Wind hurtied 
palm fronds along the sandy beach and whipped the sea oats 
atop the dunes. The gulf churned, the sky darkened.. He 
watched the distant wild winter storm for a long time, 
fascinated. At last, he sighed and said in a mild tone, unlike 
his natural voice, “I can tell you this, Sleek. It’s not quite as 
simple as my signing a piece of paper. But—in memory of 
our long, unbroken friendship, I make you this firm promise: 
I will do what I can in the. short time remaining to me, and 
with my curtailed influence. I will do what I can, Sleek. I 
can’t promise you any more.” 


Sleek drove his. new Mustang taxi up outside his Yellow 
Cab dispatch office in the small shopping center. He grinned 
with inner pleasure and triumph. The very next day after 
he had visited Lloyd Sherwood at the commissioner’s home, 
it was announced from city hall that the transportation and 
parking franchises for the Easter Musical Festival belonged 
exclusively to Jack L. Clayton’s Yellow Cab Company. Even 
Debbi had been impressed. She had stared at Sleek, in- 
credulous. The day after that he had put in an additional 
order with Ishmael Grant for a Mercury Marquis and a 
Lincoln Continental: : 

Now, everything moved closer to the big moment. Turk 
Scott was back in town. Jack L. Clayton owned the limo- 
taxi and parking franchise at Easter week. Nothing moved 
at the pop-rock concert without his getting his cut—tight ‘off 
the top. Yes, sir. It had been a long time coming, but at 
last, things were going to be different. 
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Sleek walked into his cluttered office, opened the small 
table-top refrigerator and took out a pint carton of milk. 
He unwrapped a tuna-fish sandwich and sat down in his 
squealing swivel chair. He munched hungrily and stared out 
through his dust-smeared window at the deepening night 
and looked ahead to how it was going to be, come spring. ... 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Turk sat in a deep, forest-green club chair in Ken Hollins’s 
sun room and tried to relax. What the hell, he’d visited 
internationally famous composers and entertainers; he’d 
dined, drunk and screwed with them. He wasn’t the same 
callow kid who could be made to feel ill-at-ease among his 
alleged social superiors. He’d been away from Kings Bay 
long enough to learn this: The most bored and boring coterie 
of human beings he’d ever encountered; however briefly, 
were the jet-set friends and intimates of Jackie and Truman, 
and Maria. Most of them would trade their considerable 
fortunes—their single prop in most instances—for a week’s 
supply of red corpuscles. ’ 

He sipped at the chilled martini-with-a-twist that Julie 
had served him. Hell, this snobbish exclusivity he’d seen all 
his life here in Kings Bay was passé in more enlightened, 
less self-involved areas. Anywhere else, it would be easy to 
laugh at the affected pretensions of these people, the casual 
arrogance they displayed to inferiors, the formality toward 
outsiders, the learned insolence and flat-eyed cool of the 
beautiful daughters and fashionable wives. But he had stood, 
in his formative teen years, in darkness just outside the 
warmly lighted doorways of their yacht club and listened to | 
their dance music, heard their laughter, learned in loneli- 
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ness that he did not belong, he never would belong. Well, 
he had grown up. Now he no longer wanted to belong. Still, 
there persisted the memory of pain. . . . 

The memory of pain. He remembered Julie now, urgently, 
hurtingly, as he had thought about her that last year in high 
school, all his first year away from here. That tender wound 
had healed, the sweet pain had become memory of pain. 
Finally, images of her Jost contrast, faded, blurred. The 
longing stopped hurting, dulled, and he put even her name 
away in the high attic of his mind, out of reach. But the 
sight of her brought it all back—mainly, he remembered it 
was because of Julie Sanderson that he’d not even looked at 
any other Kings Bay girls. She’d spoiled all the others-for 
him, even while she herself remained aloof, unapproachable 
and unaware. 

Inwardly, he grinned with some irony at this thought. He 
could have had a hell of a time, probably gotten into dozens 
of lacy pants, had he not been so obsessed with earning just 
the privilege of holding Julie Sanderson’s delicate hand! 

He glanced up, aware that Ken Hollins had said some- 
thing that required at least acknowledgment. Ken was better- 
looking than Turk remembered him, not as tall, but thickly 
set up, Steak-fed, sleek and expensively tailored. He looked 
as if he had it all but, as Turk recalled, Ken had always 
projected that attitude. It was something the rich of Kings 
Bay assimilated. Ken’s home was elegantly furnished, gleam- 
ing with polish, which meant a black or Hispanic maid 
commuting daily from Tampa. The view across a sweeping 
lawn that sloped to sand dunes and then to the flat, glitter- 
ingly white beach and the gulf beyond, was fabulous. It had 
to reinforce an affluent man’s feeling of inner power and 
significance to live casually in such natural elegance. “I’m 
sorry, Ken. What did you say?” 

Ken laughed. “No. I was saying to Julie—she’d said be- 
fore you came back that she didn’t remember you.” He 
glanced toward Julie, his expression bland and disengaged. 
“You remember Turk Scott now, don’t you, Julie?” 

“Of course,” Julie said. Her wan smile caught at Turk, 
reviving old memories. “Turk and I were in a high school 
play. I was his leading lady.” 

Turk smiled, remembering how in one scene she had 
come running from stage right, her arms outstretched’ to- 
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ward him and how, for a long time afterwards, that scene 
had gotten all confused in the consistency of his longing. A 
long time ago. She was right. She had not really remem- 
bered him at all. Hell, she hadn’t remembered him the night 
of the play! 

He sighed. She still possessed that ingrained’ capability— 
as the Kings Bay upper crust had always so casually 
cultivated—to make him feel he did not truly exist, at least 
not for her, not in her world. 

She surprised him by biting at her full underlip and look- 
ing at him .with a warmly genuine smile. “How nice. of you 
to remember, Turk. I’m sure you're lying. I know you went 
away to New York and never gave me a thought, but it’s 
nice to hear you say you remember—you don’t know how 
badly I needed that.” 

Ken laughed. “I always throw up when people get 
maudlin.” 

Julie surprised Turk again by turning toward Ken with 
sudden, controlled and yet biting vehemence, “Do you, Ken? 
So why don’t you go somewhere and barf your little liver 
out?” 

Ken’s easy smile abruptly disappeared and he gazed at his 
wife with a bleakly gray, unsmiling face, and he stared at her 
until she glanced away. 

Turk watched them, sensitive to the tensions seething be- 
tween his host and hostess. Something unhappy was going 
on close beneath the surface of their studied cordiality. There 
was an aura more of hatred than of devotion in this house. 
And this meant Ken had to be huts, or stupid, and though 
Turk wasn’t overly fond of his old classmate, he believed 
Ken Hollins neither dumb nor insane. This veiled hostility 
was something Turk didn’t understand and, he admitted, 
none of his affair. 

He forced himself to keep his gaze from devouring Julie. 
She was so incredibly lovely. The beauty he’d seen in her 
ten years ago had been only the promise of this cameo per- 
fection, this soft lustrous beauty that could break your heart. 
Looking at her, he recognized now the answer to his great 
and unyielding yearning—it was for this woman, and it 
always had been. Every part of him longed for her. But even 
cutting through his old desire was chilled awareness of her 
own pain. It was like something etched in the chiseled 
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sculpture of her relentlessly serene face. He had never be- 
held such beauty before. He had never seen such a valiant 
attempt to conceal inner pain, either. This girl hurt, truly 
hurt, inside. She sat on the couch a little distance from him 
and though she smiled coolly, there was an air of deep and 
savage dejection about her. It was in the way her fingers 
clutched her martini glass, her knuckles graying on the stem, 
the way she had to remember to smile, the spiritless sag of 
her shoulders. 

“So that’s why we were anxious to get you back here, 
Turk,” Ken was saying. Hollins ran through the city’s plan 
for an Easter all-night music festival, the motivation behind 
it, their hopes for its success, its earlier failure under a less 
than reputable promoter named Cheezem J. Christian. “What 
we felt we must have is a man who knows music—and music 
people on the most current scene—but one who at the same 
time has our local interests at heart, One we can trust.” 

“It didn’t take them too long to come up with your name,” 
Julie said. 

Ken gave Julie a chilled glance which tejected any par- 
ticipation by her in his conversation. With some slight 
defiance, Turk spoke directly to Julie: “Guess that was easy, 
since Stubby Bergler and I represent current musical culture 
in Kings Bay.” 

She laughed warmly. “Nobody mentioned Stubby Bergler, 
I assure you.” 

Ken said, “What we want, Turk, is a knowledgeable man, 
who knows his way around in the country- pop- and rock- 
music fields—” 

“Those are three separate fields,” Turk said. “I think I 
ought to warn you.” 

“They must overlap in some ways,” .Ken said. “Haven’t 
you had hits in all three categories?” 

“Not for a long time,” Turk said in- complete honesty. 

“But you know the people. The big star-names in singles, 
groups, bands—the names that set the college and high 
school crowds into Frenzies.” 

Turk nodded. “I think I know the people you want—” 

“Tm sure you do.” Ken bestowed upon him the full 
Hollins charm, the bright smile. But almost immediately, he 
tried, surreptitiously, to check his wristwatch. “Well, that’s 
what we want. Getting it is probably very complex. But 
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simply put, we want you to produce our Easter extravaganza. 
We want you to hire bands, groups, performers, back-up 
people, everything you need. We give you carte blanche.” 

Turk sighed. “I’ve never done anything like this.” 

“But. you could do it.” 

“There’s damn little time. Most stars are booked well—” 

“For the glory of old Kings Bay?” Ken gave him that 
disarming smile again, the thousand volts of charm. 

“Do I get time to think it over?” 

“Take your time. Think about the fun of putting on the 
kind of show you’d like—with money no object. Julie and I 
invited you here as our guest so you peg be pushed. 
Nobody is crowding you. No pressure.” 

“Just the entire financial future of the oa Julie said. 
She.smiled and met his gaze, but her eyes fell away as if she 
were afraid to let anyone look too long into their troubled 
depths. 

Ken said, “We know you can do the job, and do a hell of 
a job. That’s why we asked you to come back to Kings Bay.” 

“Well, there’s this. Let’s say I could come up with a pro- 
gram I thought would turn on the college kids at Easter—” 

“Nobody will question it. You'll be in charge—with total 
power to hire, fire or execute.” 

“—-but at this late date I may not be able to hire those 
people you'll want—or even get to them. With their schedules 
fixed far ahead, most of them have underlings who won't let 
you through—” 

“Even Turk Scott can’t get through?” Ken Jaughed in 
‘mock disbelief. 

“They won’t agree to a last-minute date like this—for 
anybody—without considerable ‘up-front’ money——advances 
to make them shift schedules.” 

Ken shrugged, grinning as if he’d been waiting for them 
to reach this point. “How about a million?” 

“Dollars?” 

“In the First National Bank. Up-front money to help you 
entice the entertainers we need—the people you want.” 

Turk whistled softly. “A million? That might make a 
difference.” 

“We set that money aside for you—that has to convince 
you we want the top pop-and-rock stars of the moment. 
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We'll pay top. prices for an hour or two of their time on an 
all-night program.” 

Turk smiled. “Pop stars rise and fall from week to week. 
But having that kind of money should make any promoter’s 
job much easier.” 

Ken glanced openly at his watch now. “Well, look, Turk. 
You must be bushed. Flight from New York. Coming back 
home for the first time in ten years and all: We don’t want 
to crowd you. Why don’t you sleep on it tonight? The 
festival committee is having a meeting in my office down- 
town in the morning. You can drive in with me at ten— 
give us your answer. If you'll do it, we'll be eternally grateful. 
If you can’t, we'll respect your decision.” 

“If you refuse they'll cry and fall on the floor and kick 
their feet is what they'll do,” Julie said. “I hope you will 
agree to do it, Turk. I had—almost—forgotten you—but 
now I remember you well. I’m sure you could give them 
exactly what they want.” 

Turk smiled at her. “Thanks for your confidence—I needed 
that.” 

“Here we go. I’m about to barf again.” Ken looked at 
his watch and stood up. “Look, Turk, I hate to do this, 
But I’ve a late meeting tonight. A client. Why don’t we have 
breakfast about eightish tomorrow morning, drive in at ten— 
we can talk some more then?” 

Julie stood up. Her face was pallid. She started to speak 
but Ken’s gaze impaled and silenced her. She bit her lip 
and sighed heavily, her eyes shadowed, and distracted. Ken 
escaped on this receding riptide. 

Turk found himself alone in the sunroom with Julie and 
her tensions. He shifted uncomfortably. For some moments 
she prowled the room as if unable to exist inside her own 
skin. Then she remembered her role as hostess, smiled to- 
ward him, dimmed a couple of lamps and said, “Would you 
like another martini, Turk?” 

He smiled. “Not-if my room is up any stairs.” 

She laughed. “You can sleep down here if you pass out. 
Kenny does it all the time. Sometimes I think ole Kenny 
prefers to sleep down here.” 

His gaze openly admired her. “I doubt that.” fi 

“You're too kind.” She sighed. “You are too kind—and I 
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wish you'd stop it. I don’t want kindness. I can’t take it... 
I hope you'll forgive me, ’'m going to have to drink another 
of my martinis. I’ve become an expert at making martinis 
and I’m even better at drinking them.” 

She poured a glass of the pale liquid. The glass frosted 
over with the almost frozen mixture. She twisted a lemon 
peel, her hands surprisingly steady. She toppled into Ken’s 
chair and stared at Turk. Though she looked at him, though 
she seemed genuinely interested, she was remote and pre- 
occupied. In this way, Julie Sanderson Hollins had not 
changed. She managed to make him feel excluded, rejected. 
Just what he needed in his present low estate. “Do you have 
a wife, Turk?” 

“No.” 

“Ten years ... how many have you had?” 

“None . . . a few have slept in.” 

“Why did you never marry?” 

“Nobody asked me.” 

“Just lucky I guess.” Julie smiled at him over her empty 
martini glass. She gave him a little mocking salute with it, 
finished it off, and poured herself another. 

“Do I need to know the name of your next of kin?” he 
asked. 

She sipped her martini and smacked her lips. “Are you 
afraid PU get drunk? Heaven forbid . . . I’m too genteel 
to get drunk, Mr. Scott. Anyway, fellow, I could drink you 
under the table any day.” 

“You already have.” 

She waved her glass toward the wide windows. “Isn’t that 
a lovely view out there?” 

“Yes. It almost makes Kings Bay worthwhile,” Turk said. 

“You're right, you know. It is something to live for. Not 
much. But something.” 

“Stop putting yourself down. You’ve done everything you 
were born to do—” 

“Jesus, yes. Haven’t 1?” 

“The right friends, right schools, right marriage.” 

“That’s what I believed. When I was young and naive 
like you.” Then she laughed. “I have a lovely little boy. 
Did you know that?” 

“That’s what it’s all about. Reproduction of the species.” 
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‘What a hell of a thing for you to say. You-—a song 
writer. Sentiment. Romance. Moon. June. Bust. Lust... 
Reproduction of the species. I’m disillusioned, I can tell 
you. . You remember Sue Aylesworth—married Cam- 
eron Aylesworth, president of the First National Bank?” 

NY oO. > 

“Just lucky, I guess.” 

“What did Sue Aylesworth do worthy of her intruding 
upon our conversation?” 

“Ran away with a truck driver. Diesel. Fourteen on the 
floor. The whole bit. She met him on her CB radio. And 
you think there’s no romance left . . . Reproduction of the 
species, indeed.” 

She got up and restlessly prowled the room. She stood for 
a long time at the moon-silvered glass doorways. She looked 
across the dark lawn and the pale beach to the savagely 
churning water surging up along the shoreline. She held her 
martini glass as if clutching the proverbial last straw. After a 
long, brittle silence, she remembered Turk. She recalled other 
names from their past, but it transpired they had few mutual 
friends. 

She glared around the dimly lit room, at the darkling 
world beyond the tall glass doors. “Maybe we didn’t grow 
up in the same town, after all,” she said. “You do seem 
such a wholesome kid . . . and look at me.” 

“¥ am looking at you.” He smiled. “I knew people here— 
just different people, that’s all. I knew fellows in Stubby 
Bergler’s band, people who liked fishing, people at the hos- 
pital where my mother was a nurse, some doctors. Most of 
them are retired by now, I suppose.” 

_ “Weren’t you ever in love?” 

“All the time.” He grinned and nodded. “But nothing 
worked out.” 

She sighed. She poured herself another martini, added a 
twist of lemon peel. 

“Your lemon bill must be enormous,” he said. 

She turned and waved her arm. “You don’t have to sit up 
with me .. . I know I'd hate to sit up with me. ... You 
go to bed. Rest. ” She took a long sip of her drink. “Wel- 
come home, Turk Scott. Yes, sir, you’re welcome to Kings 
Bay.” 
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He heard her moving around for a long time after he was 
in bed in the guest room. He lay and stared at the ceiling, 
Music from her all-night radio station trailed upward to him, 
as pervasive as the faint and sensuous musk of her cologne. 
You never forgot this was her home; her presence was al- 
most tangibly sensed in every room. Hours later, he heard 
Ken come driving in, his brakes squealing, the wheels loud, 
crunching along the driveway. He didn’t look at his watch. 
He didn’t want to know the time. All this was none of his 
affair and he didn’t want it to be. He fell asleep at last. He 
did not know how long or briefly he slept. He awakened to 
hear Julie’s distant, heartbroken sobbing, muffled in the 
darkness, 

He lay sleepless the rest of the night. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


The next morning a child’s remote laughter awoke Turk. 
He lay in bed for a long time, listening to the shouting and 
giggling, and the even more distant whisper of the surf, the 
morning breeze in the date palms. He got up and stood star- 
ing at the pastel greens of the gulf, a catboat scribbled 
against a wan sky. He drove downtown with Ken in the 
young prosecutor’s richly appointed Lincoln. He wanted to 
take his suitcase with him, but Ken insisted he leave it in 
the guest room. “Of course you'll be coming back here,” 
Ken said. “At least for a few more nights. We want you. 
We both want you.” Somehow, Turk doubted this, simply 
because he no longer believed that Ken and Julie Hollins 
did anything together anymore. He did not see Julie that 
morning, either at breakfast, served by a young black maid, 
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or before he left the house with Ken at nine-forty-five. Ken 
gave him a knowing smile and said deprecatingly, “She 
asked to be forgiven. She'll see us at dinner. She had a big 
night, you know.” 

The members of the festival committee awaited them in 
Ken’s office. Turk didn’t know whether lying sleepless lis- 
tening to Julie’s heartbroken sobs had honed his sensitivity, 
or whether he was simply looking for trouble, but he noticed 
at once the remarkable atmosphere of tension in this large, 
swankly furnished inner sanctum. Ken’s young legal secretary 
—Ken introduced her warmly to Turk and she surveyed 
him calculatingly and speculatively—Cheryl Rice calmly as- 
sumed the role as hostess at this conference: She remained 
in the room throughout the meeting, furnishing fresh 
napkins, warming cups of specially brewed coffee, pressing 
another doughnut on one of her guests, touching Ken’s chair 
lingeringly as she passed, smiling, putting everyone at ease. 
Turk didn’t have to ask about Ken’s late meeting last night. 
He didn’t want to ask. He disliked Ken heartily enough al- 
ready, and again he reminded himself all this was none of 
his affair. He was on passage through this town, and that 
was all. 

“Well, Mr. Scott,” Cheryl said. “We're thrilled to have 
you here.” Her deep breathing expanded her bosom. “How 
do you like Kings Bay so far?” © 

“All it needs is a fence around it,” he said. “The inmates 
look great.” 

She laughed. “I want you to know how I love your music.” 

“You're older than you look,” he told her. 

“No. I’m nineteen.” She breathed deeply again. “But my 
tastes—are older than my years.” : 

‘Cheryl, rather than Ken, introduced Turk to the men 
sitting around the conference table—Aaron Bickford, Dexter 
Osteen, Cameron Aylesworth (whose wife had flipped her 
lid and followed the siren call of the CB radio), Lloyd Sher- 
wood, Ishmael Grant and Maude Lillian Massengill. Though 
Ken sat at the head of the conference table, it was Lloyd 
Sherwood who conducted and dominated the meeting. Sher- 
wood appeared sleepless, harried, driven, but he was a sharp- 
minded man with every relevant detail on the musical 
concert in the forefront of his mind. On the other hand, 
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"Ms. Massengill seemed totally confused. Everything had to 
be covered at least twice for her edification. 

Lloyd said, “I’m sure Ken briefed you on what we want 
from you, Turk. All we want this morning is your agreement 
to handle this project for us.” 

“You'll find your hometown eternally grateful to you, 
young man,” Aaron Bickford said in his mild, self-effacing 
voice. 

“Oh, yes,” Maude Lillian Massengill said. “Eternally.” 

“Or until Tuesday, whichever come first,” Ken joked. 

Cheryl laughed. 

“Well, what do you say, Turk, old ‘man?’ Ishmael Grant 
grinned across the table toward Turk. Turk smiled back. 
Turk, old man! Ishmael had been just ahead of him in 
school. He’d never passed the time of day in all those years. 
Suddenly, the millionaire car dealer was almost obsequious. 
They all were. This was a hell of a joke. People who hadn’t 
known he was alive when he wandered around this town ten 
years ago were giving him the red-carpet treatment. He 
finally understood something of what the pied piper must 
have felt at his first meeting with the burghers of Hamlin. 

“Have you considered what you’d want for managing the 
concert?” was Sherwood’s next question. 

“It’s a mammoth undertaking,” Cameron Aylesworth said. 
“One none of us could possibly carry out. We have a budget, 
of course, but we want to treat you fairly.” 

“We want you to be happy first of all, Mr. Turk,” Maude 
Lillian Massengill said. “We don’t expect you to have to do 
a 69 on a job like this.” 

Turk frowned and Ken laughed. “That’s a new expression 
Maude Lillian has almost learned . . . She doesn’t have it 
quite in context yet.” Everybody laughed except Ms. Mas- 
sengill. 

“As I said, I haven’t considered this job at all. I certainly 
haven’t considered what might be a fair salary.” 

“Just don’t charge us by the hour,” Dexter Osteen said, 
laughing. “I can see you getting very little sleep between 
now and Easter.” 

“Could I make a suggestion?” Lloyd held Turk’s gaze 
levelly. “The former promoter—now ‘somewhere between 
Tennessee and fifteen years in Dannemora—asked for a 12- 
percentage take of the gate and a twenty-five-thousand guar- 
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antee up front. If that was fair for him, you might see it as 
fair to you—it’s only a suggestion.” 

Ishmael Grant said, “We anticipate a ticket sale of at 
Jeast ten thousand—and we expect gate crashers, but the 
ticket sale plus concessions should total between a quarter 
and a half a million.” 

Turk said, “I’m willing to tackle this job. But unlike your 
former promoter, I have no past experience. While I believe 
I can handle it—” 

“We know you can handle it,” Maude Lillian Massengill 
said. “Why we'd be in a 69 position without you—” 

“__but I want to preserve some independence,” Turk said. 
‘Til give it everything I’ve got. But if for some reason it’s 
not going to work out, I want to be able to tell you honestly 
—and walk away. I don’t want to cost you anything—up 
front. I’m not being philanthropic, I simply want to leave 
an escape hatch open.” 

“{ understand your position perfectly,” Aaron Bickford 
said. “And I want to say, I admire you for it.” 

“What I do want is expenses,” Turk said. 

Ken nodded. He flipped open a booklet and read from it. 
“You have the up-front money in Cam’s bank to use to pay 
advances to the artists and others you need. The committee 
agrees to underwrite all other expenses. We figured you could 
have the top floor of the Grand Central Hotel—as your 
offices and living quarters—~” 

“If you find them satisfactory,’ Aaron Bickford said. 

Ken went on, “You simply sign for everything—food, 
clothing, telephone, dry cleaning, office help, whisky— 
anything. Charged to the committee.” 

- “Right.” Lloyd Sherwood nodded. “At least we won’t cost 
you anything, either.” 


It was the first time Turk had ever been on the top floor 
of the aging Moorish monstrosity, the Grand Central Hotel, 
downtown. The View, from any window was breathtaking. 
He sauntered from room to room, enjoying the luxury of 
looking down on his old home town and its people—hurrying 
on their self-important little errands twelve floors below. 

The twelfth floor was divided into two imperial-sized 
suites. Turk, working with the assistant manager of the hotel, 
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turned one suite into his office and working area for sec- 
retaries, typists, filing clerks, accountants and publicists the 
committee was presently gathering. The second suite, with a 
view of the bay, the gulf and the island north to Hurricane 
Pass, was his living quarters. He’d seldom been in more 
luxuriously appointed surroundings even in his old Cadillac- 
and-Canoe-cologne days. “Presidents have stayed in this 
suite,” the assistant manager said. “Not as President—except 
Calvin Coolidge once—but many of them stayed here when 
they were in Florida campaigning. And Senators. Congress- 
men. Quite a few movie stars. Couple of Mafia people, too. 
Mostly, though, it’s business, career and industrial people 
who have made it big and want to live in the style they're 
growing accustomed to.” 

“Til try and get accustomed to it,” Turk said, smiling. 

“Well, put your feet on the furniture. It’s all deductible.” 


Turk spent the afternoon making tentative lists of the 
artists and music people he’d contact first. He felt a rising 
of excitement, the old pumping of adrenalin. He had dinner 
sent up, a New York strip steak, cauliflower and a tossed 
salad with house-dressing and a carafe of coffee. The coffee 
was delicious, the steak at least an inch and a half thick, the 
cauliflower seasoned to perfection. 

After he had eaten, he prowled the room. The north 
window attracted him, almost irresistibly. He stood, pressed 
against its sill, staring northward in the waning sunlight. 
He tried not to, but he found Ken Hollins’s white, columned 
home up.on the north escarpment above town. He sighed 
heavily, staring at it, like something lost in the thick foliage 
and texture of trees. It was as if he were able to see Julie 
up there. Now that he was back here, he could not get her 
out of his mind. 

With a hundred details of business that should occupy 
him, he kept hearing in his mind the chords and phrases 
and lyrics of an unwritten song. At 3 a.m. he was still 
awake and had put down most of the music, which seemed 
to have created itself. It was easy because it expressed what 
Julie had done to him since he had come back here. He 
printed in the title at the top of the demo sheet: WHAT YOU 
WERE TO ME. 
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“The fresh and gentle touch of spring, 
The joy I found in everything 
That's what you were 
To me.” 


He hummed it, the music swirling inside his mind: 


“A dream that just never did come true, 
An empty yearning that haunts me yet, 
No matter what I do— 
That's what you were 
To me.” 


He prowled the room, muttering it, singing it, working 
with it, 


“A dream girl I loved in the moonlight— 
And lost in the sun— 
You were that one—" 


He went to the telephone and lifted the receiver. A man’s 
late-night voice finally answered. “McKnight. Night clerk. 
May I serve you?” 

“This is Turk Scott. Up in the attic—” 

“The penthouse floor. Yes, Mr. Scott?” 

“We're going to have a piano up here. But in the mean- 
time have you got anything I can use—temporarily?” 

“In the morning, of course, we’ll—” 

“No. I mean a piano I can use now.” 

McKnight turned on the lights in the Kiwanis Dining 
Room ‘off the main lobby. Turk went with his music to the 
piano, feeling more awake and alive than he had in eight 
years, at least. 

McKnight closed the door and went away. Most of the 
large room was in darkness. Turk sat, sweating in the light. 
It was rough at~first, but it began to smooth out, going 
easier than anything he’d done for a long time. He liked it 
and it excited him. When he finally let the music die out, 
someone applauded in the darkness near the lobby door. 

Turk turned on the piano bench and smiled into the heavy 
shadows. He saw a woman in a white dress. “Hello there,” 
he said. “Did you like it?” 
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“I’m in tears,” the woman said. “I’ve never heard any- 
thing so beautiful. It’s—like you wrote it about me. Me 
alone. It says what I once felt—about somebody.” 

“I guess everybody’s got somebody like that in his life,” 
Turk said. “We each think we're different . .. but we're 
not all that unusual. . . . Come on over.” 

The woman approached slowly, diffidently into the light. 
She stood near the piano. He turned and smiled at her. The 
white dress was a waitress uniform and she carried a trans- 
parent yellow plastic raincoat. She was slender, dark, with 
shiny black hair that was pulled back straight and smooth 
from her face. Her complexion was olive, delicate, and she 
was more than faintly familiar. She looked tired, and ex- 
hausted woman, but there was innate pride in the way she 
stood, an old sadness deep in her black eyes. She smiled 
gently. “You don’t remember me. I’m Debbi—Mueller-— 
Debbi Clayton. .. . You saved my life once.” 

He gazed at her. “You’re even prettier than you were 
then.” 

She laughed. “You always were the kindest person who 
ever lived and lied, Turk Scott.” 

Her eyes were swollen from crying. “My song do that to 
you, or has somebody been hitting you?” 

“I never heard anything so beautiful,” she said. “It got 
inside me. . . . I should have gone on home, but I couldn’t 
drag myself away.” She sighed deeply. What you were to 
me. What Turk Scott was to me. The joy I saw in everything. 
The dream that just never did come true. An empty yearn- 
ing that haunts me yet, no matter what I do. She glanced 
around, brought her gaze back to his face, let it linger there. 
“I better get on home,” she said. And then, “It’s so good 
seeing you again. So good.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


Judge Spessard Kenrady Hollins stood at his large window 
overlooking the waterfront and Bayo Maldito. He shivered 
visibly though untouched by the artificial chill of the air 
conditioning; he was cold inside. When one spent his adult 
life in service of one domain, sometimes the served and the 
servant could become confused in one’s own mind-—his 
community became his personal realm. White Knight of 
Camelot. An entire career devoted to public service. How 
many years ago had he put from his mind his own obligation 
to these people and begun to compute rather what the 
public owed him? 

He prowled his office, unable to sit down for more than a 
moment or two at a time. His eyes anguished, he watched 
his Lincolnesque shadow lunge ahead of him on the shag 
carpeting. What a hellish chasm develops between one’s 
dream and the reality of his accomplishment. He had been 
honest. when he set out, idealistic and honorable and dedi- 
cated in the old-fashioned sense of those words. What had 
happened to him? 

He returned to the window, thinking the answer to that 
question at least was easy. He grew old in power. Days and 
years crept past and his standard of living demanded more. 
He wanted to protect his wife in her “golden” years.. He 
wanted to establish an estate for, first, his son and then, 
when young Spess came.along, for his grandson. He wanted 
to assure some solid security for them. Instead, he had 
accumulated a piddling savings account that he was ashamed 
of, and his annual salary as district court judge barely kept 
his head above water. It was easy to move from this ‘con- 
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dition to the defiant stance that he had sacrificed his life for 
these people—the public owed him something. That Mac- 
Mahon property on South Winds Drive had looked like the 
holy grail. The city wanted a site for the huge new fifteen- 
million-dollar auditorium. He had developed clout in this 
area, obligations had accrued in his name over the years. 
There was not the complicity and misuse of office that the 
newspapers alleged. He had borrowed one hundred thousand 
dollars from an “obligated” friend. He had repaid that 
loan—with interest. He. had never once lifted his voice in 
favor of the MacMahon site on South Winds for the audi- 
torium. But there had been strongest pressure exerted— 
behind the scenes and in his name. The property came to 
be viewed as “the only feasible site’—if it were possible for 
the city to purchase the acreage as one package. 

He flinched as though struck across the face. As it trans- 
pired, it had been possible for the municipality to secure 
the property. From the Camelot Trust. For one million 
dollars. 

The judge stared at the backs of his long, thin hands. He 
shuddered, studying the brown “liver spots,” the bulge of 
blue veins. This was the whole problem—he was getting old 
and, in aging, had fallen victim to panic, desperation and 
then despair. Life became a tightrope. 

He returned to his desk and tried to concentrate on the 
briefs placed before him-——a case coming in for disposition 
in an hour or two. Hé had to acquaint himself with the 
facts at least, and yet he could not force himself to read a 
line of the typing that lay blurred in his vision, 

For a good many years he’d been aware of the secret 
spreading of depression inside him, like some malignant 
growth. .Melancholy—that tangible sadness that makes a 
brightest noon a joyless night and night a hell. 

It was nothing he could talk to anyone about—there was 
no one he cared to speak to of it. Perhaps Mae. Once, she 
would have listened, whether she understood or not. But 
she had contributed to his depression and melancholy. It had 
been hurtful—her rejection. Despite what youth believes in 
its wisdom, age does not free a man from the savage inner 
needs. The blazes of urges do not cool, only the learned 
resignation, the acceptance of loss, helped the aging man 
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recover from hurt; there is one hell of a lot of scar tissue 
by the time he is fifty-five. 

Mae’s rejecting him had saddened him, but her fanatic 
reformation distressed him. Over a long career of observing 
people, he had learned that greed, drugs, alcohol, passion 
and religion-—any or all in excess—led to tragedy. He was 
sorry to see this happen to Mae. He had loved her—in his 
own way. He had not lied when he told her he owed her his 
sanity. In those early years when his wife turned her back 
on him with her at-least-once-every-month sexual appetite, 
while he tried to control a three-times-a-day ravishing 
hunger, if it had not been for Mae... . 

He was aware of the gentle buzz of the interoffice phone. 
He pressed a buzzer and said, “Yes, Rose.” 

“There is a Mrs. Herbert Dannon here to see you, sir. 
Do you have time? The Utrias case people will be in in less 
than—” 

“Of course I'll see her, Rose.” He got up and came 
around his desk, but there was no spring in his step, no 
glitter of excitement swirling in his eyes. He was not so old 
that he did not remember—well remember!—when Mae’s 
coming to his office like this meant she couldn’t wait and 
would have aroused his imagination, set him to fevered 
planning how to escape an afternoon’s calendar, get away 
somewhere with her, get her in a motel room and naked in a 
bed. 

Now, today, he expected nothing, anticipated nothing. 
Melancholy sees the worst in the most attractive promise; 
it reverses pleasure to find fear; it looks on beauty and, sees 
sorrow; it hears cheerful news only to the dim accompani- 
ment of plaintive drums of doom. ... No. Mae wanted 
something. A favor. But it wasn’t him she wanted. She had 
finally and coldly rejected this aspect of their lives. She had 
made this clear enough. 

The door was opened and held by Rose and Mae came 
through. She was smartly dressed, attractive. She had visited 
the beauty parlor—just to call on him! Once, he would have 
teased her about this. She would have blushed and buried 
her head in his lap. She had spent a great deal of time with 
her head buried in his lap for one reason or another in those 
old days. Now, he managed a praying smile and extended 
his hand. “Mae, how nice of you to come.” 
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Mae barely touched the tips of his fingers, and this for the 
benefit of his secretary. She wore gloves anyhow. He shrugged, - 
helped her into the most comfortable chair—she was so 
small she was lost in it! Then he went around his desk. He 
smiled at her and asked, “To what terrible disaster do I owe 
the pleasure of this visit, Mae?” 

Mae met his gaze and chewed indecisively at her underlip. 
“I didn’t want to come.” 

“Oh, please don’t apologize! I promise. I shall read noth- 
ing sensual or depraved in your motivation. I won't take 
advantage. I won’t return the visit. You have my word—for 
whatever coin that’s worth these days.” 

“Don’t be hurtful, Spess. Maybe you don’t know how 
sarcastic you can be sometimes.” . 

“Sarcastic? Me? I was never more sincere or honest.” 

“I know I hurt you—your ego anyhow.” 

“We don’t have to talk about that, Mae.” 

She nodded, twisting her gloved hands in her lap. She 
looked up and thanked him. “I’ve a desperate problem, 
Spess. . . . J took it to God. I prayed—” 

“But it proved more mundane than spiritual, and you 
thought ole Spess might be of more immediate service than 
the Holy Trinity?” 

“Don’t make jokes about God, Spess. You frighten me.” 

“I always frightened you, Mae. The size of my schlong 
used to frighten you—at first.” 

She colored pinkly to the roots of her hair. She closed her 
eyes tightly. “You said we wouldn’t have to talk about that, 
Spess.” 

“No. You misunderstood. I meant we wouldn’t have to 
talk about the way you hurt me—you always found morbid 
fascination in the ways I could hurt you.” 

“Please, Spess, don’t. Someone might hear you.” 

“I assure you they won't.” 

She glanced around. “Are you sure no one can hear us, 
Spess?” 

“My God. Are you also getting paranoid in your—golden 
years?” 

“Spess. I don’t want to be overheard. God protected 
me—for twenty years in my—my adulterous relationship 
with you. Through God’s help, I was not found out. I was 
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not punished. I have reformed. I'd hate to be discovered 
now——when it’s all over.” 

“Pll swear it never happened,” he teased. “T’ll die— 
without your name on my lips.” 

“Oh, Spess, please be serious. I wouldn’t have come here, 
but I am desperately worried about Herb.” 

“Oh.” 

“Yes, Iam. Poor, dear Herb. He’s so gentle, never harmed 
anyone. He does try to live a godly existence. He’s gone to 
church every Sunday all these years” 

“I know. I used to spend the two hours in his bed every 
Sunday morning— 

“You don’t a to remind me how vile I’ve been—how 
lucky not to have been discovered, denounced, destroyed.” 

“All right, Mae. Spare me. You want something. Or you 
wouldn’t be here. I stipulate and accept this. We haven’t a 
great deal of time. I do have a hearing scheduled here in 
my office. Without invoking God, just tell me your problem.” 

‘fll pray for you, Spess, in your godlessness. In my 
church, on my knees, I'll pray for your immortal soul— 

“Don’t get on your knees to pray—at least not for me. 
Your getting on your knees—to pray—has to be funny, 
even to you, Mae.” 

Mae’s head jerked up. After a moment she managed to 
curb her rage. After all, even as immersed as she was now 
in the saving grace of God, she had to remember that in 
the old days when Spess had walked into a room to her, she 
had gone on her knees to him—often even before she kissed 
his mouth in welcome. “I am afraid Herb is going to, lose 
his job,” she said. 

_ “Why vary 

“Because there has been an increasing amount of criticism 
of Herb’s transcribed notes and minutes and reports from 
council meetings. He appears to miss whole conversations. 
They may fire him—and if you get more deeply in trouble, 
if you lose your judgeship—” 

‘Tf I do lose it, that will take a long time, Mae.” 

“But what will I do? What will Herb do? What will we 
do without your influence?” 

He exhaled and stared at the backs of his hands. “You'll 
be all right, Mae. Both of you.” 
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She learned forward in the oversized chair. “I am— 
prepared—to have you back—to resume—” 

“You are prepared to sacrifice yourself to a fate worse 
than death? My dear Mae, I have known you too long, loved 
you too deeply, to permit that. No. You don’t ever have 
to—submit—to me again.” © 

“I will, Spess. I—am prepared to—start now. If you flock 
the door—” 

“No, Mae. But I am grateful you do have a memory. I 
know, too, how you used to get under my desk—on your 
knees to me . . . that was a long time ago.” 

“If we were careful, Spess. Discreet,” 

He shook his head and stood up, terminating the inter- 
view. “I’ve told you,-Mae. You. don’t have to do that to 
ensure Herb’s job. I don’t know how to calm your fears or 
to satisfy you that Herb’s job is safe. You don’t have to 
Sacrifice yourself in hateful sexual orgies. God forbid. A 
matron like you. God forbid a thousand times.” 

Her eyes brimmed with tears. “You do hate me,° don’t 
you?” 

“I don’t hate anyone but myself, Mae.” 

“Why do you treat me like this? So callously? With such 
contempt?” 

He shook his head. “Mae, I apologize for any discomfort 
I may have caused you. If I am callous, charge it to my 
indisposition, my preoccupation—with the scandal about the 
auditorium property, about young Ken, about Ruth.” 

“Ruth? What about her?” 

“Well, it is certainly not for publication, Mae, but Ken 
and his wife are on the verge of separation, divorce. I am 
helpless. But Ruth is taking it much harder even than I am, 
and I am desolated. There’s been one fearful, and at the 
same time comic, effect of this business about Ken’s divorce. 
Ken’s mother is consumed with sickess at what Ken is doing 
to himself, Julie and to young Spess. Of course, we both are, 
but Ruth is also filled with rage, running over with it. What, 
she demands, has sex got to do with whether a marriage 
holds together or not? What Ken is doing to Julie becomes, 
in Ruth’s mind, a crime against her—Ken’s own mother. 
All Ruth’s old grievances against me, against her own father, 
the husbands of friends, of men as a class—are virulent in 
her mind.” 
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He spread his hands, shaking his head and smiling. “And 
since I am Ruth’s most convenient target, everything I say 
or do becomes something hateful to her. She lashes out at 
me—as she would love to strike verbally at Ken but cannot, 
because he either keeps his safe distance from her, or refuses 
to listen when she broaches the subject of his immorality. 
. .. And so I am barraged constantly at home—the least 
word sets Ruth off, I am denied my old escape to you—and 
here, at this office, the wolves are at my balls.” 

“T am sorry,” Mae said. 

“No. Don’t misunderstand again, Mae. I’m not asking for 
pity, tea or sympathy. I'm simply trying to explain why I 
am preoccupied, perhaps brusque. There’s a lot on my mind. 
But please stop worrying about Herb’s job. He’s built almost 
twenty years of seniority; he’s on the city civil service lists; 
he’s a protected species, I assure you. He will keep his 
job-—at least until he reaches retirement age. Herb isn’t the 
only incompetent at city hall.” 

“What a terrible way to talk.” 

“Well, he isn’t.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, Mae thanked him and retreated 
across the room. He sat again behind his desk, sweated in 
the air-conditioned chill. There was more than symbolic 
finality in the way the door closed behind Mae. 

He shivered slightly, dejected. He had thought he would 
not see Mae again after that afternoon in her home when she 
rejected him and everything they’d had together. But now 
she was truly gone, another door. closed, So many doors 
closing on him. 


Cheryl Rice jerked open the door to Ken Hollins’s inner 
office. Behind his desk, Ken looked up, startled. Then he 
stood up, gazing at her, incredulous. 

Cheryl entered the office and slammed the door behind 
her. Her face was pallid and rigid, her tear-filled eyes wild 
with rage. She was trembling, on the brink of hysterics. Ken 
ran around the desk and took her in his arms. “Cheryl. 
Jesus Christ, Cheryl, what’s the matter? What’s wrong? 
What’s happened?” 

For some moments, Cheryl could not speak. She merely 
dug her long fingernails into the soft flesh of his inner ‘shoul- 
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der and pressed herself against him as if seeking sanctuary 
inside his body. 

“Cheryl, please,” Ken whispered. 

She wept uncontrollably, her slender body quivering: “It’s 
her again,” she whispered at last. “That bitch. That horrible 
woman.” 

“Cheryl, for God’s sake, what’s happened?” 

“Oh, it’s not the first time,” Cheryl wept. “She calls here 
all the time. . . . I—I’m almost afraid to answer the phone. 
It’s like some obscene caller—it’s your cocksucking mother, 
that’s who jit is.” = 

Sweated, Ken tried to caress her. She shook free of his 
touch. “You can’t make me feel better stroking me. You've 
got to make her stop. She screams over that phone. Helen 
hears her across the office. I see her sitting there smirking— 
the bitch. Sometimes, when Helen answers, your mother 
Starts screaming at her, not even waiting to find out it’s 
not me.” 

Ken said, “Listen to me. It does not matter—” 

“Not to you, it doesn’t matter, She’s driving me wild— 
screaming and cursing over the phone—she blames me for 
everything since the Titanic—me and loose, dirty women 
like me. Damned old’ bitch. I won’t have it.” . 

“Look. It’s not going to last. Will you trust me? I can’t 
promise you anything more. Not right now. But I vow to 
you, Cheryl, it will soon be over. All over. No matter what 
mother says, it doesn’t matter. She belongs to the generation 
that considers divorce slightly more disgraceful than insanity 
in the family. She can’t help it. It’s the way she was raised. 
Tt doesn’t matter—” ! 

“Doesn’t matter? Damn you. You don’t care about me, 
do you? You think you can screw me and then go home to 
your wife and child, don’t you—?” 

“No.” 

“You think it doesn’t matter that your nasty-mouthed 
mother gets me on that phone and curses like a parrot. 
Well, it does matter. Damn you, it matters to me. You’ve 
got to make her stop. Now. Or I walk out, Ken. Out of this 
office, out on you. I mean this. You won't find me this 
time . . . I let you find me. But if I don’t want you to find 
me, you never will.” 

“Don’t do that, Cheryl.” His heart sank and he tightened 
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his arms on her. “Not now. Not when everything is going 
to be fine. And it is. None of this crap with mother matters.” 

“You make her stop. Now.” 

“All right.’ Ken spread his hands. “If I don’t, you'll do 
something foolish just when we’ve got the world by the tail. 
I tell you, it does not matter, but Pll do something. Pil try 
to make-her stop.” 


At ten minutes to six that afternoon, Ken and Cheryl 
entered Judge Hollins’s reception room. Rose looked up 
from her desk and smiled at Ken. She nodded politely toward 
Cheryl, but Chetyl’s face remained gray and grim. She sat 
stiffly in a chair near a window and did not speak. “Cheryl's 
a little upset, Rose,” Ken said. 

“Cheryl’s a fucking lot upset,” Cheryl said. “And you 
damn well know it.” 

“Like I say,” Ken grinned at Rose. “Could I see father 
for a moment?” 

Rose pressed the intercom buzzer and a moment later 
ushered Ken into the judge’s chambers. She closed the door 
behind Ken and smiled toward Cheryl again. Chery! ignored 
her. She asked Cheryl if she’d care for a cup of coffee. 
Cheryl said only, “Fuck off.” 

Judge Hollins smiled, his face glowing with pleasure. He 
got up from his chair and came around the desk. He put 
his arms about his son. He admitted he had always loved 
Ken inordinately, even for a father, looked on him with 
exuberant delight. No matter what Ken did, right or wrong, 
he would love him as deeply, forever. This didn’t mean he 
had to approve of Ken’s lack of mature responsibility, his 
abandoning his own son to strangers, his casually canceling 
all obligations. Loving him anyhow meant trying to help 
him—if only to find himself. But he knew Ken didn’t want 
his help. He patted Ken twice on the shoulder and returned 
around his desk and sat down. He smiled again and spoke 
heartily, “Sit down,. young fellow. Talk to me.” 

“Can't sit. Can’t stay. I’ve something to ask you.” 

“Anything.” 

Ken drew a deep breath. “Well, it’s mother. She’s becom- 
ing a nuisance. On the telephone. She calls Chery! in, the 
office—a dozen times a day—and curses her, screams -at 
her.” 
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Judge Hollins exhaled heavily and sagged deeper into his 
high-backed chair. “I’m sorry, Ken.” 

Ken shook his head. “That won’t hack it, Pop. You got 
to do more than that. You've got to make her stop harassing 
Cheryl. She’s making a basket case out of her. . . I don’t 
know what Cheryl might do if you don’t get mother off her 
back.” : 

Judge Hollins nodded. “I'll do what I can, Ken. You 
know I will. But you also know how strongly your mother 
feels about right and wrong—about marriage, the sanctity of 


the home, the debt a husband owes his wife, the vileness of — 


any woman who comes between a husband and wife. There 
just is no middle ground. No gray areas. Your mother simply 
is not easy to approach on the subject.” 

“Just make her stop.” 

“Ken, don’t give me orders. I’ll do what I can.” 

“Mother simply has to adjust to me and to Cheryl. She 
must take me as I am—as you must. Or the hell with her. 
The hell with you.” 

“Don’t say that, Ken. You don’t mean it. You're confused 
and ill, and you don’t mean it.” 

“Don’t start that ill shit with me, old man. I never felt 
better in my life.” 

“There are many kinds of illness. That of a thirty-year-old 
man who demands that his four-year-old son adjust to situa- 
tions to which that father refuses to consider adjusting.” 
Judge Hollins leaned forward. “The illness of a thirty-year- 


old married man chasing after a young girl like a boy 


entering puberty.” 

“Jesus. Now you've got to be insulting.” 

“No. I don’t have to be. I merely suggest: that you should 
adjust. As you demand of everyone else. You should learn 
to control sex. Or sex will control you. I thought you’d 
understand that.” 

“No, Pop. You never told me anything about sex. You 
never even told me not to beat my meat.” 

“I had more sense.” 

“You never told me anything about sex.” 

“Jesus . . . what could I have told you?” 

“You might have kept me from making mistakes. The 
mistake I made with Julie. There was plenty you could have 
told me if you’d taken the time.” 
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“Taken the time? That’s more crap from your psychologist, 
isn’t it? Cop out. Blame the parents. Blame society. Whatever 
your failure, it’s the parents’ fault. They never cared. They 
cared too much. They never took the time—” 

‘Did you?” 

“My God. I gave you all the time I could. One heli of a 
Jot more than you give young Spess. I did have to make a 
jiving. You did have your own friends. Nobody said I had 
to spend twenty-four hours a day shielding your delicate 
psyche. And once you get well-—” 

“Don’t say that. Damn it, I’m perfectly well.” 

His father shrugged. “All right. You’re- well now. You're 
adjusted as your psychologist recognizes adjustment. But 
when you get sick again, I truly believe you'll look on this 
time of ‘enlightenment’ as a time of horror. Total horror. 
.. . If that stupid psychologist had common sense enough 
to help you at all, he’d help you to see that your making 
your own way in this life, or failing to make it, can come 
only from within yourself.” 

“I think you’ve got to share the blame.” 

“Sure you do. It’s too damn easy to fall back and blame 
someone else... . Sex... For Christ’s sake, what could I 
have told you about sex? I knew what to tell you, perhaps, 
but you were a young boy and I didn’t know how to tell 
you. Look at it with the sense of humor you've always had, 
Ken. If I had told ‘you the facts of life as I saw them, you’d 
never have gone out for football. . . . On the other hand, 
had your sex education come from your mother, you'd never 
have gotten married at all. . . . I can see now I did a miser- 
able job, but in my own defense, I'll die saying I did the best 
I could.” 

- “Oh, I’m sure you did what made sense to you.” 

“The hell I did. If I'd done what made sense to me, Yd 
have run off to northern Canada . . . I’d have cleared out. 
I'd have canceled all obligations, just as you are doing.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Because I had sense enough to know I couldn’t. I had 
accepted responsibilities, I had to meet them. With your 
mentor’s half-assed counseling, you, however, are exempted 
from all obligations to others, all responsibilities except to 
your own whims and cravings. Good luck to you.” 
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Ken stared across the desk for a long, brittle moment. At 
last, he said, “Will you make Mom stop calling my office?” 

“Tl do my best, Ken.” 

“Thank you.” Ken drew a deep breath. “There’s one 
more thing.” 

“Yes?” 

“Cheryl’s outside. In your reception room. She’s on the 
verge of hysterics. She wants mother to apologize to her, 
She won’t accept anything less.” 

Judge Hollins stood up. He stared at his son, incredulous, 
“Ken, I think you had better go out there and tell your 
friend this is the world of the possible. I will do what I can, 
I promise that. If anyone can make your mother stop haras- 
sing Cheryl, I will, but that’s all I can do. Tell her to accept 
that, adjust to it, and be grateful.” 

Ken met the judge’s gaze and held it. Then he shrugged, 
turned and walked out. The judge sat down again, slowly. 
He did not know how long he sat there. He heard the door 
open, saw Rose standing there with her handbag and rain 
cape. “I’m going home now, Judge. Good-night.” He 
nodded. “Good-night, Rose.” He put his head back. He 
massaged his temples. His eyes filled with tears, Ken. Oh 
my God, Ken. It looked as if every day left him 4 little less 
‘to live for... . 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Turk replaced the telephone in its cradle and sat watching 
distant fishing boats stagger across the riptides as they en- 
tered the bay at Blind Man’s Pass. The day was brightly 
blue, full colored, with clouds billowing in sharp contrast 
against that cerulean backdrop. Both bay and gulf were calm, 
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with only those angry crosscurrents chopping savagely and 
churning an undertow in the pass. He’d been caught in that 
undertow once. The memory remained clear and upsetting. 
It could be hell becausé it was so fierce and unrelenting, It 
broke you down, no matter how well you swam; it slapped 
and battered you until your heart fiuttered and your arms 
weakened and your belly knotted with panic. He’d kept 
fighting, kept floating with it, until he suddenly had slipped 
free of that grasp, but he still remembered. It had been like a 
nightmare. 

He smiled. He’d extricated himself from niany nightmares 
in the dark hours.of his life. Poetic as hell, but no good for 
a song. Words for any song had to be simple, almost mind- 
lessly plain. You couldn’t sing a poem and, unless you could 
sing it, you couldn’t sell it. This had been. one of the first 
lessons he’d had to learn before he could creep across the 
threshold into professional songwriting. The music had to be 
faintly reminiscent—publishers and artists were more com- 
fortable with it if it were—one had to be able to whistle it, 
and the words had to be simple .. . and you built from 
there. 

He stared at the notes he’d scribbled. on the pad before 
him. His immediate reason for feeling good inside was his 
success as promoter in the pop-rock concert racket. In less 
than three weeks his “festival of pop-rock stars” was taking 
firm shape, becoming a reality, with time suddenly accelerat- 
ing, rushing toward Easter. 

He looked around the remodeled office, feeling a sense of 
personal pride in achievement. He had a good staff, an 
excellent, dedicated team that realized they couldn’t work 
by the clock because musicians in distant time zones refused 
to acknowledge the laws of time and motion. Most of them 
floated in their own time-warp. If you dealt with them, it 
was on their terms. You somehow entered their nebulous 
galaxy and you tried to speak their language, even if they 
were operating on angel dust. 

Typists worked™busily. A few of the girls wore the little 
“Easter Festival” caps tilted jauntily on their heads. They 
worked with enthusiasm because they liked him, they felt 
involved in the success of the project. Most of them would 
have worked without pay in order to deal, even briefly, 
with stars of the magnitude of Little Dickie Black, Alice 
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Wunderland, John Reno or that queen of the lib-and-lesb 
movement, Addie Macready. ' : 

These were the names he had under firm contract. Their 
eight-by-ten glossies smiled or sulked or laughed mindlessly 
from where the girls had tacked them on the big bulletin 
board against an inner wall. The secretaries, typists, filing 
clerks all loved to conduct their visiting friends back there 
to show them “just a few of the stars” Turk Scott was 
bringing into Kings Bay at Easter. 

He scrubbed at his chin with the back of ‘his fist. One 
essential element of this success had been his own creative 
idea. At first, he’d tried contacting the stars and agents whom 
he knew personally. He’d elicit promises that they'd call 
back, they sure would, they'd get right back to him. Only 
they never called. He decided the hell with this hit-or-miss 
plan. He had a million dollars to work with. He wasn't 
going to anybody with his hat in his hand. 

He put through a call to New York, had his secretary list 
in shorthand the names, address and telephone numbers of 
the twenty-five stars or bands he wanted to contact first. He 
had small hope of batting a thousand, even three hundred, 
but the funny part was, as soon as he initiated his new 
scheme, he started connecting four-for-four. 

His secretary typed up the list in descending order of the 
name value and star-drawing potential. Some stars fared 
better in intimate clubs and would be lost in that vast audi- 
torium. Some operated on huge stages but only when they 
were featured solo, with nothing more than a bland warm-up 
act to precede them. He wanted the big egos, those men and. 
women who were so self-confident they could stride out on a 
stage convinced they were the center of the universe, no 
matter whom or what they followed. 

Once they had their list and their priorities, Turk coached 
Gale Callen, his secretary, on the precise procedure. to 
pursue. She called a talent agency, asked for the executive 
Officer, agreed to talk with the highest company official she 
could contact. Her pitch was simple, direct and unvarying. 
With her meflow-aecented voice dripping warmth, confidence 
and affluence, Gale would say she was cailing for Mr. Turk 
Scott and Mr. Scott had asked her to ascertain information 
On a certain star’s “advance financial requirements, up to 
one-half of that performer’s full fee” for headlining an ail- 
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night rock-pop concert on the Saturday before Easter in 
Kings Bay, Florida. Would the agent be kind enough to call 
back with this information? 

It had worked like mullet guts worked as bait in Blind 
Man’s Pass. To date, not one agent had failed to return the 
call. Some called back within an hour. All of them set the 
“ap-front” money exorbitantly high, with early payment date. 
This always disposed of the phonies and the agents knew 
this. Each time Gale either coolly agreed to their terms— 
offering to put a tentative agreement in the mail—or turned 
them over to Turk, who said about the same thing... 

He smiled and exhaled pleasurably.. There was something 
about success, no matter the enterprise. Success did some- 
thing for the ego. He felt like a man again for the first time 
in years. If Lureen Geryon pulled her “lay-around” tricks 
on him, with his feeling as he did now, he’d have slapped 
her across the bottom and walked out on her. He wouldn't 
have begged anything from anybody. 

“What are you smiling about, Mr. Scott?” Gale said. 

You,” Turk said. “You’ve got beautiful tits and I love 
beautiful tits. I get a hard-on watching you walk across the 
room—and this thing is going to work. We're making it 
work, Gale.” ; 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Scott. You really are. But, Mr. Scott—” 

“Yes, Gale?” 

“If you like my tits so much, why have you mever even 
looked at me until now?” 

He put his head back, laughing. “I’ve looked, Gale. You 
just haven’t looked at me.” 

“Do you really think they’re—pretty?” 

. “They’re beautiful, Gale. But don’t take it personal, honey. 
Right now the whole damned world is beautiful.” 

Gale leaned forward, letting the low-cut bodice reveal the 
deep cleavage, the peach-bloom smoothness of her young 
breasts. She was proud! And accommodating. Funny how 
accommodating a.young girl could be. One compliment and 
she wanted you to know how right you were. “All the girls 
are crazy about you, Mr. Scott. Did you know that?” 

He laughed again. “Bless you, Gale. Bless you, thrice 
bless you, whatever that means. But I hired smart girls— 
and smart girls don’t waste time on a beat-up ex-songwriter.” 
Before she could protest further, he said, “I don’t mind if 
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they all adore me, baby, as long as it doesn’t interfere with 
their work.” 

She sighed and sank back in her chair. “Yes, sir.” Things 
were returned to a workaday routine. She watched him 
check some notes on his desk. “Haven't you been able to 
locate Alicia Gayle, or her agent, yet?” he asked. 

“There’s nothing on her, Mr. Scott. None of the girls 
remember her.” 

“Well, I remember her. Nine years ago she sang a song 
of mine about tossing a coin in the wishing well... Td 
like to have her here for this festival.” 

“Nine years ago? College kids won't like her—she'’d be an 
old woman by now.” 

Turk laughed. “Yeah. I figure she must be all of twenty- 
five or maybe even twenty-seven—” 

“I mean nine years since she was anybody—” 

“Anyhow, I want her. You keep trying. You'll learn, Gale, 
as you and I go down the byways together, that Turk Scott 
never forgets.” 

Puzzled, she nodded. “No wonder everybody’s crazy about 
you.” She leaned forward again. 

“That’s just publicity. I started that rumor myself. . . . 
Now, be a big-busted secretary and call Mr. Hollins on the 
telephone—” 

“Mr. Ken Hollins? He dates a girlfriend of mine, Mr. 
Scott. Did you know that?” 

“Mr. Hollins is also married. Did you know that?” 

“Married. Smarried. Who cares about that any more?” 

“Hell, who knows? Get Hollins on the phone. Ask him if 
I can come over for a chat. It’s important.” 


Ken Hollins was already nursing a Scotch on the rocks in 
a booth at the Grand Central Hotel when Turk came into 
the darkened cave off the main lobby. “Turk,” Ken called. 
“Over here.” . 

Turk ordered a bourbon and water, joined Ken at the 
table. “I suggested to your girl that we meet here,” Ken 
said. “I can handle business over Scotch much better than 
in my office, these days.” 

“A great idea, and I drink to it,” Turk said. He sipped at 
the whiskey the waitress set before him. She hovered over 
him, asking if everything were all right. Then she apologized, 
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asked Turk for his autograph. He signed one of the drink 
napkins. “Don’t apologize,” he told ber. “I’m glad to do it. 
Jt ought to be worth fifty in exchange for one Allen Rodney 
Bane waitress thanked him profusely. Ken laughed and 
pushed his own napkin across the table. “I’ve a secretary 
in my office who’d love your autograph, Turk. How about 
signing it, ‘To Helen, from Turk Scott.’” 

Turk obliged happily. A long time since he’d signed an 
autograph. Life looked better. He sat back, relaxing in the 
dim booth. 

“What’s troubling you?” Ken asked. : 

“Well, it’s not really troubling me. I suppose you already 
know we've firmed contracts with Little Dickie Black, John 
Reno, Addie Macready and Alice Wunderland?” 

“Youre a genius, Turk. Home-grown genius.” Ken 
laughed. “Hell, you could go with a show like that.” 

“I could. But I’m not going to. That’s why I wanted to 
check with you. These people demanded early payment of 
their advances. That’s one way they weed out the rip-off 
artists.” 

“Hell, pay ’em.” 

“It’s going to take a chunk of your money.” 

“Am I complaining?” 

“Maybe you will, when you know how much I’ve already 
committed.” 

“The hell with it, kid. You worry too much, You're too 
honest. It’s only money. You should have had three years of 
law school—it would have cleared your sinuses. You’d know 
then, crime does pay and honesty is seldom the best policy, 
and love of money is not the root of all evil.” 

“I never even had four years of college. So you can see 
my problem: I do worry about spending other people’s 
money.” 

Ken laughed. “Not to worry. Spend. These people want a 
spectacular, and you’re already exceeding anything they could 
have anticipated.” When Turk sighed and exhaled, Ken said, 
“Julie asks about you, Turk. She still regrets you didn’t come 
back that second night at our house. She’s afraid you think 
she’s a closet drunk.” 

Turk smiled. “I didn’t see her in the closet.” ¢ 
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“She’s been wanting to invite you out to dinner. But— 
well, things are unsettled at the house, you know?” 

“It’s okay, Ken. I was never in your house the other time 
I lived here. I won’t worry over not making it again this 
time.” 

Ken stared at him. “You're kidding . . . You were never 
in our house? You grew up here and—” : 

“Hell, you remember when I played in Stubby Bergler’s 
band? When we were in high school. Well, Stubby used to 
take an ensemble over to the yacht club for their dances. He 
used to include me on clarinet, One time, I thought I was 
invited to the party over there, I was practically thrown out 
on my ass for asking Julie Sanderson to dance with me.” 

Ken laughed and shrugged. “I remember that old club 
Tigidity and formality. Members only. When the older men 
saw a nonmember use facilities at the club, unless they were 
specified for use by guests of members, the old boys would 
speak to us younger guys and suggest we discourage the 
outsider.” 

Turk could laugh with Ken about it now. He nodded. 
“Well, that was me. I was an outsider.” 

“Hell, you want a membership? We got a waiting list 
longer than your arm, but I can have full privileges for you 
by tomorrow morning.” 

“No thanks, Ken.” 

“You really don’t plan to hang around here after Easter, 
do you?” 

No.” 

Ken’s hand tightened unconsciously into a fist, knuckles’ 
gray on the table. “I wish to God I could get away. ... 
Hell, I've got to get away.” 

“Things aren’t all that different away from here. Different 
towns. Different names and faces. People have one hell of a 
habit of being a lot alike.” 

“Jesus,” Ken said in mock horror, “that must be dis- 
couraging.” He ordered two more drinks and exhaled heavily 
as if he’d been holding his breath for several minutes, sev- 
eral hours, several days. “You're a nice-looking guy. How 
come you never married? You're not gay, are you?” 

Turk shrugged. He sat silently for a moment, remem- 
bering Julie, the way she had looked in those long-past 
years, the way he had held her and kissed her in that high 
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school play and she hadn’t even known he was alive. The 
way he had gotten thrown out of the yacht club for asking 
her to dance. Hell, there were many reasons why he’d never 
married. He felt the emptiness of that old longing, even now, 
and finished off his drink. 

Ken said, “Hell, I hope I didn’t offend you—that crack 
about being a homo. I didn’t mean anything.” 

Turk gazed at Ken over the top of the glass. Just for the 
hell of it, he said in a sad tone, as if confessing something, 
“J was thinking whether I ought to tell you the truth.” 

“Sure. Shit, you can tell me anything.” 

“Well, okay. I never loved anyone but Julie.” 

Ken stared at him, shook his head and then laughed. 
“You're kidding? You? Julie?” 

Turk nodded, smiling. “Tell her I’ve composed a new 
song—about her.” 

“Jesus. You’re not kidding.” 

“No .. . it doesn’t matter, but it’s true.” 

Ken laughed. “Well, there’s no accounting for tastes. That’s 
what I always say. Hell, be glad you escaped. Who 
can tell you better than I? You're getting the word right 
from the horse’s mouth—she’s a hell of a poor lay in bed. 
That’s for one thing. She’s the clinging-vine type. She be- 
lieves first in appearances to the public above everything 
else. For example, she and I are having domestic trouble 
tight now. You know what concerns her most? Whether she 
could please me in bed? Whether we could work out our 
differences? Shit. You won’t believe it. She’s worried sick in 
her guts—about what people will think, what they’ll say. pee 
That’s part of what you escaped, baby. Burn candles.” — 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Turk’s offices on the penthouse floor of the ancient Grand 
Central Hotel vibrated and gyrated with activity. It was as if 
time shifted gears, accelerating toward Easter and infinity, 
or whatever lay beyond. The offices were seldom quiet. The 
newest machine in the suite was a cassette player and the 
music of contracted stars blared every moment the place 
Was open. 

Gale walked along the line of typists almost like the driver 
on a slave ship. She didn’t crack a whip over their bowed 
backs, she snapped her gum, she bobbled her mammaries— 
she had not worn a bra to work since the day Turk com- 
plimented her on the shapeliness of her breasts. Her new 
sheer-fabric shirtwaists left little to his imagination. One 
day he told her, “I thought your nipples would be browner.” 

She looked troubled. “Do you like brown ones?” 

“T like ’em pink.” 

Gale exhaled with relief. Turk hoped she soon found some 
male near her own age in the singles bars she told him she 
often visited with Ken Hollins’s friend Cheryl. Since Turk 
had warned her about talking about a married man as a 
teenager’s lover, she had carefully referred to Cheryl only as 
Mr. Hollins’s friend. 

Gale came to Turk’s desk now in the caterwauling of an 
acid-rock song by Little Dickie Black. She pressed her thighs 
hard against the desk edge and leaned forward. “We just 
mailed out the first hundred letters to. schools, colleges and 
music stores. Soon as the new list is cut, we'll send out five 
hundred more.” 
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“You're a good girl, Gale,” he said. “And it’s too bad— 
we could have had such fun.” 

“Oh, Turk. You know better than that.” 

*“Wouldn’t we have had fun?” 

She frowned, then laughed. “You know what I mean.” 

“Thanks for getting out those letters in record time, Gale. 
I appreciate it.” 

“Oh, Turk, you know I’m just as anxious as you for this 
to be the biggest music show in history. It means everything 
to me—to all the girls.” 

“They’re all good girls,” he teased. “‘And that’s too bad. 
We all could have had such fun.” 

Gale laughed and then snapped her gum. She sighed, her 
wide and guileless eyes going bleak. “Someday you'll be 
sorry you treated me like a child.” 

The double doors to the elevator bank and foyer opened 
and Ishmael Grant entered. The owner of the local Ford 
agency held a copy of the Kings Bay Herald gripped in his 
fist. He practically shook it in Turk’s face. Grant’s lips were 
grayed. “Have you seen this, Turk?” Ishmael spread the 
newspaper on the desk in front of Turk. Turk tried to read 
it, but he needn’t have because Ishmael gave him a complete, 
teeth-grinding resume, “Son of a bitch,” Grant said. “That 
shit-head preacher over at the Baptist church. He’s suing to 
stop the Easter festival now. Got a goddamned injunction.” 

Scowling, Turk searched the story looking for the basis 
for such a suit. 

“You want to know why?” Grant’s voice battered at him. 
“He’s suing to stop the use of a ‘taxpayers’ temple’ for a 
godless gathering.” 

.“Jesus,” Turk whispered. 

“He can hold us up long enough to destroy us,” Ishmael 
said. 

“All he has to do is to scare off the entertainers.” 

“Our only hope is that this story won’t be circulated out- 
side Kings Bay.’~.Wealthy, affluent, and business-smart as 
Ishmael ‘Grant was, he appeared unaware of Murphy’s law 
which states that anything that can go wrong, will. Almost 
as he spoke, the telephone rang. Gale nodded toward Turk. 
“It’s for you.” 

The caller was Arnold Jacobson, Nashville, agent for John 
Reno. “Arne,” Turk said. “How the hell are you?” 
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“Worried,” Arne said. “What’s this about some injunction 
down there to stop your Easter show?” 

“Where'd you hear a screwy thing like that, ole buddy?” 

“I’m reading it in the newspaper, right in front of me. 
News services have it. Must be something to it, sweetheart, 
so don’t shit me.” 

“Would I shit you, Arne?” 

“All I know is what I read in the newspaper, baby.” 

Turk closed the mouthpiece of the telephone with his 
hand and spoke to Grant over it. “It’s started. News ser- 
vices picked up the story.” He laughed, removing his hand 
from the instrument. “Listen, Arne. It’s nothing. Less than 
nothing. A local pest. You know how these religious fanatics 
are—’ 

“Baby, don’t tell me about religious fanatics. Nashville is 
the capital of the Bible Belt. I know the power these people 
wield. Look at the crap that Anita Bryant stirred up . . . I 
got nothing against you, Turk. But I got Johnny Reno’s 
best interests to consider. You see that? Right? I can’t let 
you tie him up for a gig that ain’t never going to get off the 
ground.” ; 

“Look, Arne. I respect you too much to shit you. This is 
all I ask. Sit on it for twenty-four hours. Twenty-four hours, 
Arne. Is that too much to ask?” 

“I got to look out for Johnny—we could lose a bundle—” 

“In twenty-four hours? Just twenty-four hours, Arne. If 
the gig fails, you keep the up-front money. Is that fair? 
Does that sound as if I’m scared?* 

“Tell you what, Turk. Since it’s you. What Pil do, Pil 
give you until this time tomorrow afternoon to come back 
to me with a firm okay, or I'll have to pull out. I'll wait, 
unless Johnny gets some gold-lined offer, then I'll have to 
cut you loose, sweetheart. I’m sorry, but I got John’s 
interests—” 

“Okay, Arne. Twenty-four hours. Pll be back to you long 
before that.” But Turk felt ill. Even as he Teplaced the re- 
ceiver, two other phones were Tinging and Gale nodded— 
the calls were long distance, urgent, and they were for 
Nim 6 5D 


Despite the fact that Turk hadn’t been near the old 
Gethsemane Baptist Church, overlooking the bay, since he 
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went to Easter services there with his mother when he was a 
child, the aged building looked familiar, with the clear-cut. 
images one holds from childhood. Despite its uncoordinated 
additions and wide expanses of spreading parking areas, the 
place seemed little changed. God’s work demanded removal 
of scores of century-old live oaks. It looked as if God were 
in the same bind with the rest of the progressive builders; 
He gave with one hand, took away with the other. 

Turk remembered how the minister had impressed him 
that faraway Easter. The sermon had gotten inside Turk: 
The world had become so blasé, so inured to violence, that 
Christ’s rising from the dead would hardly make the front 
pages anymore. 

Turk had been moved and troubled by this terrible notion, 
he still admired the thought and care that went into that 
sermon. Religion could still accomplish miracles, if only it 
didn’t trade so heavily in intolerance. Pagans slain in the 
name of Christ who never killed anyone; countries raped 
and pillaged in the name of Jesus; reputations and lives 
destroyed because the followers of Christ alone knew what 
was best; chaplains blessing the armies who went out. and 
scourged with napalm. Jesus. Such a gentle man, the most 
tolerant, kindly being ever to live—and look at the harvest 
of intolerance in His name. 

Turk followed the signs beside the original church edifice: 
“Church Business Office. 10-a.M. to 12 Only. Or Strictly by 
Appointment.” 

He shook his head, knowing he had to clear his own mind 
of irony. He had to go in to that appointment with ‘the 
Reverend Seaton Bush with ‘an open mind. Two minds 
snapped shut against each other were not going to accom- 
plish much. He had no idea what he would say, what there 
was to say. Grant had briefed him fully on Reverend Bush’s 
total and adamant opposition to the all-night festival. “You 
can’t talk to him,” Grant said. “You might as well talk to 
the wa 

Before he ene the business office, Turk could hear 
the church choir practicing. One thing you had to say for 
the Baptists. Their music had a beat. Most of it was fast and 
lyrical, uplifting. This made it all the more amazing that it 
all led to repressed intolerance. It didn’t make sense. 

‘Three secretaries were busily at work in the outer office 
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of the new building. One of them, obviously a devout church 
member, looked up at Turk without the semblance of a 
smile. “You’re Mr. Turk Scott? You have an appointment? 
You may go in now.” 

Turk smiled at her, trying to force her to smile in return, 
but she merely gazed at him coldly, an implacable foe. God 
and Jesus Christ were on her side. She didn’t need him. 

The Reverend Bush, a rangy, craggy man in his early 
forties, sat behind his desk. He looked up, said, “I’m working 
on my Sunday sermon,” as if this explained why he did not 
get up, made no move to shake hands. 

Turk smiled and nodded. He waited until the minister 
nodded toward a wooden chair with 2 pancake-flat pillow 
seat. He sat down and Reverend Bush said, “My sermon 
this week is on the evils of drugs, of female nudity in public, 
of sensuous music.” 

Turk nodded. At that moment: the choir sang at the tops 
of their lungs, 


“Pm stepping out with God! 
God knows. I’m stepping out with God!” 


Turk said, “You’ve a very well-trained choir.” 

“Yes ... Yes. Dedicated people. Some with fine voice 
training. Music is certainly a major part of the message and 
communication of religion.” 

Turk said, “I’m sure. you’re well aware I’m here because 
of the court order you got against the music concert.” 

“Yes. Quite aware.” Rev. Bush concealed a smug smile 
and glanced at his wristwatch. “I can give you just five 
minutes, Mr. Scott.” 

“I appreciate that much of your time, Mr. Bush.” _ 

“There is nothing you can say that will change my mind— 
about you, or your projected sinful orgy, Mr. Scott. I am 
seeing you only because I am a Christian man. A good 
Christian man.” 

Turk nodded, listening as the tempo changed and the 
choir almost wailed a sensually plaintive cry to God for 
peace and a place in the bosom of Christ, “held. close forever 
in His loving arms.” é 

“That choir. Really good. I’m not a very good church- 
goer, but I know music.” 
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Reverend Bush relaxed slightly, pleased despite himself. 
“You can see then why I believe a night of prayer and good 
music would be better for the immortal souls of those godless 
young people than a night of funky rock.” 

Turk shrugged. “But how could you get ten thousand 
godless youngsters into such a revival meeting?” 

“T’ve thought about that, too. Prayed hard on it. Christ 
says when we deal with the hardened of heart, we must be 
as the rock in the desert. Luke 2:15—19 says, ‘By standing 
firm you will win true life? And Luke 11:14-26 reminds 
us: ‘He who is not with me is against me.’ Christ’s plan is 
all that matters. Once. we get His word to those people, 
they will want to listen, Brother Scott. They will want to 
come to God.” 

“But first, you’ve got to be as hard as the rock in the 
desert,” Turk said. “How will you do that?” 

“My plan is that we invite all who want to come. Despite 
what the heathen shouts, this will constitute the majority 
of those lost, misguided young people. The majority will 
come to us when we stretch forth our arms and invite them.” 

“And the others?” 

“My plan is to requisition all the buses of all the Baptist 
churches in this area. This will provide well over one hun- 
dred buses, I assure you. I have the promise of full coopera- 
tion of my fellow ministers in the Baptist faith. I'l have no 
problem getting the buses and drivers we need. Those young 
people who come willingly to our revival, we will joyously 
welcome. The others will be rounded up in the buses and 
given a choice—they can come voluntarily to the revival— 
or spend that time incarcerated. Most Baptist churches today 
have large athletic gyms. These are strong fortresses that 
can be used as internment centers for any recalcitrants. .. . 
However, I don’t envision more than a few dozen of these— 
perhaps Jews or Catholics or others who have simply strayed 
so far from God’s true religion that their hearts have turned 
to stone. We'll deal_with them as we have to.” 

Speechless, Turk’ stared incredulously at the minister. 
Reverend Bush was quivering with inner zeal. He saw noth- 
ing un-Christian in jailing any who refused his offer to come 
willingly to Christ’s true church. As he saw it, these would 
be few in number and not worth consideration. Turk said 
nothing because he was stunned. There was nothing to say. 
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At this precise moment, the church organ wheezed, went 
off-key. A mournful, irrelevant and discordant wail filled the 
church. The sound quickly died and the organ continued in 
tune. 

Turk read the embarrassment in the minister’s thin, hard 
face. The man was blushing, uncomfortable. “We're cer. 
tainly due a new organ. But my elders oppose me. We’ve 
gone some several millions in debt buying land for parking 
and building new classrooms and the gym. Well, we'll have 
to wait. God will provide, in due season.” 

“It’s too bad, though,” Turk said. “That lovely singing 
of that great choir—spoiled by the poor condition of your 
organ.” 

“Well, I certainly agree. I couldn’t agree more. Still, as 
hard as I’ve tried, I cannot come up with funds for a new 
organ. Not just yet—though it is especially painful when it 
squeals while we’re on Sunday morning television.” He got 
up and closed the door between his office and the church, 
The singing and the intermittent wailing of the organ were 
removed, the sound dulled by the thick walls, and yet both 
sat awaiting the next screeching. 

Turk watched the lanky man walk to the door and return. 
Turk said, “Maybe I could suggest a plan that might pro- 
vide the money you need for a new organ, Mr. Bush.” 

Bush had moved to sit down. He arrested himself in 
midair, straightened, his rugged face darkening, pale eyes 
glittering. “I won’t accept the devil’s bribe to lift the court 
injunction against the godless night you plan, Mr. Scott.” 

Turk laughed. “I know you don’t like me—” 

“I like all God’s creatures, Mr. Scott. I force myself.” 

“but whether you like me or not, surely you'll agree 
I’ve intelligence enough not to try to bribe an astute, brilliant 
and dedicated man of God like you.” 

The reverend was slightly appeased. He continued to lower 
his lanky body down into his swivel chair. “Well, the devil 
has tried to bribe me, Mr. Scott, many times. In many ways. 
A man of God has continually to be on watch.” 

“I'd be afraid God would strike me dead on the spot.” 

Bush’s head jerked up; he sniffed the atmosphere for traces 
of sarcasm. Finding none, he nodded. “I’m glad you feel 
that way..I deal only in the open, Mr. Scott—where God 
can see and guide me.” 
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Turk nodded. “I had decided when I first heard them sing 
to ask if your choir might appear at the Easter concert—if 
it is finally permitted to continue.” 

“J regret to assure you it won't be.” 

“That’s too bad. Because sometimes a message from God 
can reach more people when it is delivered unexpectedly— 
in a place where it might not ordinarily be anticipated. 
Do you see what I mean?” 

“J see what you mean. I remain unconvinced.” 

“Still. If your choir sang on our music program—and 
there’s no conflict there since our publicity has promised a 
complete range of music—your gospel songs would be heard. 
Your church would profit—by a new organ.” 

“What do you mean?” Reverend Bush’s voice chilled. He 
detected the smell of bribery again. 

“J mean only this. Suppose you did stop the concert? 
Suppose you did impose a revival? Invited as many as 
wanted to come, forced the others to attend? You would be 
spending additional thousands—” 

“Money is not important in accomplishing God’s work.” 

“You find it important in trying to buy a new organ. And 
I’m entirely sympathetic to your aims—I write music, I love 
music. I hate what that organ in there is doing to that great, 
soul-stirring chorale.” 

Reverend Bush winced slightly. 

Turk said, “If you produce this revival, it will have to be 
underwritten. It will add a great deficit. No collections will 
cover what it will cost you. ... Yet, by permitting your 
choir to appear on our program, you would get the gospel of 
music to these ten thousand kids. You would be paid three 
thousand—the same performer’s fee as other professionals— 
the money your choir would earn could be used to put your 
organ in top shape, repaired—or as a down payment to 
replace it.” 

“Three thousand, eh?” Reverend Bush swallowed hard. 
“My choir won’t fit into a program of godless acid rock.” 

“Why not? Good music is good music. The contrast of 
this choir against the hard rock might be just the message 
you want to get across—at a profit to your church. Repaired 
organ or down payment on a new one.” ney 

The Reverend Bush almost smiled. “Well, that is a thought. 
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A consideration. But no one has presented such an idea 
before, Mr. Scott—” 

“You and I have. Now.” 

“It might make a difference.” Reverend Bush did smile 
now. “In this light—that God’s message will be carried into 
the very midst of the Philistines—in this light no one could 
suggest that I have capitulated to the wiles of the devil.” 

“I don’t see how they could.” 

“In this light, acceptance could not be held against me 
by my parishoners. They cannot call payment for the ap- 
pearance of our choir a bribe.” 

“TI don’t see how they could.” 

“And it is a chance to get good church music—the true 
gospel of God Almighty—to the hearts and minds of young 
heathens. It is a chance to get church music to an enormous 
audience.” He smiled, nodding. again and again. “I can see 
how it can be accomplished. Yes, indeed. I have a new topic 
for my Sunday sermon. Christ Himself went among the 
money-changers, didn’t he?” 

“I'm sure He did.” 

“Tm delighted we were able to have this talk, Mr. Scott. 
Yes. Yes, I agree. We will permit the festival to take place. 
My choir will appear on your program. Yes. Yes, indeed.” 

Turk took his checkbook from his inner jacket pocket. 
He wrote out a check for three thousand dollars and handed 
it across the desk to the Reverend Bush who struggled to 
hide his pleasure. The reverend nodded again. He stood up 
and extended his hand, gripping Turk’s fiercely and pumping 
it fervently. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


The late winter afternoon was chilly and misty after a sudden 
rainshower. Turk left the post office and hurried along the 
downtown plaza toward the old hotel, which gleamed pinkly 
like a sun-struck monster with hundreds of gaping eyes in 
the violent hues of mist-riven sunlight. Raindrops still spilled 
from high-blown manes of tall, rail-thin sentinellike palms. 
He saw Julie Hollins come out of the new municipal building 
where Ken had offices. He felt that flare of old emptiness, 
perhaps only the memory of longing he’d known when he’d 
meet her accidentally like this twelve or thirteen years ago. 
The memory of pain. Julie looked smartly lovely in a dark- 
brown tailored street dress and quarter-length jacket. He 
watched her for a moment as she walked, her head up and 
shoulders erect, coming toward him, her shadow vaguely 
defined in the wet, glistening walk. He saw how preoccupied 
she was—distracted was the word—and she drifted along; in 
the mists, lost in thought. She was tautly drawn, a lonely 
and miserable young woman, but her pride and courage kept 
all inner emotions hidden except to the most perceptive eyes. 
He’d always loved her. Now he admired her. As she passed 
him without really seeing him at ail, he said, “Julie.” 

She paused and tooked up, for the moment like an abruptly 
awakened sleepwalker. Astonished, she recognized him and 
consciously broke the grip of her unhappy meditation. “Oh, 
hello, Turk.” Her smile made her breathtakingly lovely, 
lighting her eyes and sharpening the cameo perfection of her 
face—even lovelier when one understood what the simple 
effort of smiling cost her. 
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“Imagine meeting a girl like you on a nice street like this,” 
he said. 

“What?” she bit her lip. 

“I said it’s good to see you——and may I buy you a cock- 
tail? A martini with a twist—or even dinner?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t what?” 

She glanced about, ill-at-ease. “Be seen out. With anyone, 
Even you. As nice as you are, I couldn’t add to it.” 

“Add to it, Julie?” 

She exhaled, trying to smile. “To what people are already 
saying. About the Hollinses. Ken doesn’t mind. But J 
mustn’t help him destroy what was once a respected name.” 

“I promise you. One drink. Or even one dinner won't 
destroy your good name,” 

“That’s because you’re so nice and you don’t see evil . . , 
and because—you just don’t know.” 

“I know a lovely nook where we can have dinner and be 
seen by no one.” 

“In Kings Bay? Where?” 

“My place.” ; 

She frowned, shaking her head. “Oh, I couldn’t . . . I'd 
like to. . . Really.” 

“I have a very important reason for inviting you. Impor- 
tant to me anyhow.” 

Julie studied him, biting at her underlip. He nodded. “] 
wrote a song for you, Julie. Didn’t Ken tell you?” 

“No... I don't think so... . Maybe he did. . , 
mention seeing you . . . for drinks. He thought you were 
joking. We both did.” 

“Well, I wasn’t. I wish you'd hear it, Julie.” 

She looked both ways along the rain-washed plaza, then 
upward toward the building which housed Ken’s offices. ‘Td 
like that,” she said, nodding. “I can’t Stay for dinner. A 
martini maybe. With a twist. And you can play your song 
for me...I guess that’s what I need, really.” 

“A song written for you?” 

“A friend like you.” 

“Oh, everybody ought to have a friend like me.” He 
touched her arm gently and they walked together toward the 
Grand Central Hotel. As they crossed the lobby—the decor 
of which was like something from an early Rudolph Valen- 
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tino romance—he could sense the inner tensions mounting 
in Julie. Ken had not lied. It was agonizingly important to 
her what people said and thought about her. Lifelong training 
and old habit. He spoke lightly, trying to divert her. “I have 
the whole penthouse floor, you know.” 

She nodded, trying to smile. “Yes. I heard that.” She 
almost fled into the waiting elevator as if finding a place to 
hide and she breathed naturally only when the heavy metal 
doors wheezed closed. He pressed the button for the twelfth 
floor and smiled down at her. “Have you ever been to a 
man’s hotel room before?” 

She sighed and shook her head. “I’m afraid I haven't.” 

“T thought not.” 

“I’m not very good at it, am I?” 

“You've just got to learn to relax a little, keep your eye 
on the ball, your chin tilted, and follow through.” 

“You are funny.” 

“Well, you're smiling, and that’s all I wanted.” 

“That’s what I’ve wanted, too, for a long time.” 

They walked out on the twelfth floor. Through the open 
double door to the south wing could be seen the typists, 
filing clerks and others at feverish work. Julie tautened 
slightly as the typists allowed their machines to clatter to 
stops, watching her covertly. Turk unlocked the door to the 
north suite. “I shouldn’t have come,” she whispered. 

“We'll have a pitcher of martinis sent up and you'll forget 
all about my slaves picking at their typewriters.” 

“But will they forget about me—and their handsome 
boss?” 3 

He shrugged, closing the door behind them and swinging 
his arm to indicate his cavernous suite. The fifteen-foot ceil- 
ings, the high windows, the breathtaking view. “It’s simple, 
but I call it simply simple. It’s a place to stay. Calvin 
Coolidge slept here once.” 

She tried to smile. “Who was Calvin Coolidge?” 

“He is the President who once said, the business of Amer- 
ica is business. And since this was about all he ever said in 
six years as President, he will be eternally remembered for 
it in the board rooms of General Motors.” He ordered 
martinis and canapes sent up, and then led Julie to one of 
the north windows. “A lovely view from here,” he said. “I 
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can see your house. I often stand here and watch you up 
there.” 

“Please, don’t be nice to me.” Her voice faltered. “I don’t 
know if I can take it.” 

“Sure you can. You're just not used to it yet.” 

“I know everyone has his troubles. I know the strain you 
must be under. But you stay cool. You control it. I can’t. 
I’m weak and foolish—and I don’t want to lean on you.” 

“Td like that. Please. Lean all you like.” 

She exhaled and tossed her jacket and handbag to a chair. 
“I'm glad I came, Turk. Really I am.” 

“And you haven’t even had a martini yet.” 

“You're better for me than a whole pitcher of martinis.” 

“And no hangover.” 

She laughed. 

He answered the discreet rapping at the door, and a bell- 
hop delivered a table of canapes and pitcher of martinis with 
small, fragile glasses. When the boy was gone, Turk poured a 
brimming glass and handed it to Julie. She sipped thirstily, 
then sat, running her finger on the gold-inlaid filigree and 
lettering on the thin-stemmed glassware. “If you only knew 
how long it’s been since I laughed.” 

“Old family heirloom,” Turk said, watching her. “GC. 
Before we changed our family name to Scott. You know? 
Used to be Great Cott. GC. Had something to do with an 
old forbear of mine and his prowess in the hay, or truckle, 
or bolster—or even cot. He was great in the cot. The family 
motto, if I translate correctly, was, ‘Once more, Madame, 
once more.’ On the battlefield the Great Cotts were less than 
distinguished, but in the chambre de couche—great. There- 
fore the name. Great Cott or GC. We're proud of these heir- 
looms, you know.” 

He drew a deep breath. “If you really want to laugh, let 
me play my new song for you. I composed it since I came 
back to Kings Bay. Since, as a matter of fact, I spent a night 
on a cot—or truckle—in your home.” 

“Please do play it,” she said. But he saw that her thoughts 
had strayed through that north window and were lost again 
somewhere out in that vermillion sunset between here and 
Hurricane Pass. She sat politely while he played through 
the song once and then sang it softly, “What You Were to 
Me.” 
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Before the music faded in the room, he was aware she had 
barely heard it. Emotionally, she was unable to concentrate 
on anything outside her own shattered thoughts, her own 
tormented psyche. “It’s lovely,” she said. “Truly lovely.” 

‘Til play it for you sometime. when you can really listen 
. . - the acoustics or something in here. . . not too good.” 

“Tt was lovely,” she insisted. But she had not listened; she 
had not felt any trace of personal feeling in it. She set the 
glass down on the end table beside her chair, the liquid quiv- 
ering in it from the trembling of her fingers. Distracted, 
teady to fly apart, she tried again to smile. Suddenly she 
burst out, “Ken is having an affair, you know.” 

Turk watched her. Her chair was only a foot or two from 
his; he could almost feel the texture of her agony. He saw the 
pain and darkness swirl in her eyes. He tried to laugh. “Ken? 
An affair? Married to you, he’s having an affair with another 
woman?” : 

She looked up, trying to respond to his kindliness. “J guess 
so. I hope it’s a woman. That’s bad enough.” She shook her 
head, staring at him, unable to treat it lightly. “Oh, it’s a 
woman, all right. I know her. A girl. I know who she is.” 

“¥ can’t believe a man who has you feels he deserves any- 
thing else.” 

“You're kind.” 

“No, I’m honest.” 

“That’s very sweet, Turk.” 

“No. You don’t have to feel rejected, unwanted, just be- 
cause Ken has failed you—even temporarily. Good Lord, 
look at me. Look at me, Julie.” 

She managed to smile. “I am looking at you.” 

“T’ve loved you—since we were in that high school play 
together.” 

“It’s so dear of you to try to cheer me up, Turk.” 

He exhaled. She didn’t really see him, even here, even 
now, even after all these years. Nothing had changed be- 
tween them. Nothing would ever change between them. 
There was no place for a Turk Scott in her world. “Yes, isn’t 
it?” he said. He finished off his martini, got up and refilled 
their glasses. : 

Julie shivered suddenly. “What am I to do, Turk?” . 

“Hang in there.” 
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“Hang on—to what? My fingernails are broken off to my 
elbows.” 

“Nothing’s easy.” 

Her head came up. “Is that from one of your songs?” 

He shrugged. “It might be. I wrote a lot of them.” 

She sighed. “I'm sorry I lashed out . . . I know you’re 
trying to be nice—to an old friend.” 

He smiled. “It’s all right, I understand. Any road you go 
down, Julie, I’ve unfortunately already been down it. I know 
it isn’t easy, and I know there are no words that will make it 
easier. I thought it might help knowing somebody did care.” 

“Did you already know about it? About Ken and his mis- 
tress?” 

“I'd heard.” 

She shivered in sudden violence. “Everybody has heard. 
How they must be laughing at me.” 

“Hell, let them laugh.” 

“What?” 

“That's from our play. Let them laugh. That’s what you 
and I decided in our play. Remember? The whole town was 
laughing. The hell with them. Let them laugh. That’s what I 
said to you in the play. Do you remember any of our lines 
from that play?” 

“What?” 

“Our high school play, Julie. Do you remember?” 

“God no. Good God no. It seems like another person— 
another existence—where things were good and decent and 
clean and simple and honest. No, I don’t remember any of 
ite 

“I do. I remember I said to you, ‘Maybe my loving you 
isn’t enough for you, but it’s too much for me.’ ” 

After a moment, she nodded. “I do remember. I said, ‘You 
can’t really love a girl like me. A girl the whole town’s laugh- 
ing at’—ob my God.” She shivered again. 

Turk persisted. “And I said, ‘No, Not like you. You. I 
love you. Only you.’ ” 

She sighed and her eyes brimmed with shadowed tears. 
“Funny. I remember it was a sweet-sad little scene. Just be- 
fore I got courage enough to go back and fight for the boy I 
loved—in the play . . . I got my courage from you. People 
in the audience laughed and sniffled at the same time. You 
were good. I remember, you were so good, Turk.” 
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He nodded. “Yes, I was. The Herald even singled me out 
for praise the next day. I carried that clipping around in my 
wallet for years: ‘Professional-quality performance.’ I knew 
—that night—while we were on that stage. I had what was 
only the second lead—the boy who loved and lost the girl— 
but I made that audience think I was the center of the play.” 
He laughed. “I ‘still cling to that youthful triumph .. . after 
all these years.” 

“At least you have good memories.” 

“One or two.” 

“But I don’t. None. None at all. When I look back, all the 
bad bunches together and nothing seems good any more.” 
She reached out for her glass. Her trembling fingers struck 
the fragile stem. The goblet toppled, smashing and spilling 
the liquid over the table. She burst into helpless, frustrated 
tears. “Oh, I am so sorry,” she said. “Your good family heir- 
loom—monogrammed and everything.” 

He shrugged. “It doesn’t matter. That’s only gold inlay. 
Ten carat. My family keeps them just to break.” He finished 
off his own liquor and hurled his glass through the north 
window. 

She started, laughed nervously. “That’s very sweet of you.” 
She looked around helplessly. “Let me get a napkin or some- 
thing, I'll wipe this up.’ 

“Don’t worry about: “it. I have a girl. She comes in twice a 
day. Once to clean up.” 

“What?” And then she realized what he had said. “You 
are sweet. You’re dear and good—and [ still can’t believe 
anyone let you live for thirty years without marrying you.” 

He poured fresh drinks for them. He sat, looking at her in 
the growing dusk that smoked into the room. “You want to 
know why I never married? You care for the full story?” 

She sipped her drink, sipped again, sighed expansively. 
“I'd love to hear it. I know I should be getting home but— 
yes, I want to hear your story.” 

He told her about the night he thought he’d been invited 
as a guest to the party at the yacht club, only to find he’d 
been asked as an entertainer. “I asked you to dance with me 
—and they threw me out.” 

Julie gazed at him, her eyes widening. She shook her head 
and her heart hammered. She remembered that night. He 
brought it back, as he had made her recall lines in a fergot- 
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ten play. Suddenly it all rushed back over her. Hurting her, 
as she’d been hurt that night. Through the agony of her 
present heartbreak, she remembered the way she had wanted 
to dance with Turk Scott, the peculiar warmth that had 
flowed down through her, the odd weakness in the backs of 
her legs, how handsome he had looked, how polite-and smil- 
ing—and gray eyed and exciting. She remembered how she 
had stood numbly, helplessly, confused and puzzled as he 
was somehow surrounded by Ken, the Bonds boy, maybe 
Cam Aylesworth, and moved away from her, out of the ball- 
room. Still numb, she’d returned to her table. Her father 
said, “What’s the matter, kitten?” 

“T¥ don’t know. This boy in my school. I—invited him to 
my party. He—asked me to dance and they—gave him the 
bum’s rush.” 

“Club rules, honey,” her father said. “Members only. It 
saves a lot of grief, I can tell you.” 

“But he’s such a nice boy. And I did invite him. He’s 
teally very nice. Handsome. Polite. Very polite.” 

Her mother covered her chilled fingers with her hand. 
“He may be, dear, all of that. But as your father says, he 
doesn’t belong. Not just to the club, dear.” 

“But he’s really very nice.” 

“Of course he is, or you wouldn’t have invited him. But 
he does play in Stubby Bergler’s band, dear. And his mother 
is a nurse. A widow. And you know what they say about 
nurses—and widowed nurses.” She spread her hands. “Don’t 
worry about that boy. He may seem nice, but he has no back- 
ground. That’s what’s important, dear. Family. Background. 
You'll see.” 

“It’s a good rule, Julie,” her father said. “A bit rigid and 
old-fashioned, but good. Saves a lot of grief.” 

“You must be careful,” her mother said, “of what people 
say—what people think. It’s better if you’re not even seen 
dancing with someone like that—someone that really nice 
people don’t even approve of.” 

Now, empty-bellied with memory, Julie finished off her 
drink. She did remember. She had cared that he was unfairly 
hurt at a party to which she had invited him. She had cared 
deeply. She held out her goblet. “Is there any more of that 
stuff, Mr. Cott? Mr. Great Cott?” 

He poured her tumbler brimming full. “I could order lob- 
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ster and Caesar salad for dinner, if you'll stay. After all, it’s 
on your husband’s charge account.” 

She hesitated, then nodded, smiling. “Why not?” she said. 
“Why in hell not?” 


CHAPTER FORTY 


Lloyd Sherwood finished his tunch of tuna-fish sandwich 
and black coffee in the Grand Central Hotel coffee shop. He 
sat alone in a rear booth. For one of the first times in a long 
career as public servant, he was not disturbed at his meal. In 
fact, the opposite was true. People appeared anxious to avoid 
him; they tried not to meet his eyes. He sweated uncomfort- 
ably and left hurriedly. As usual, be left no gratuity for his 
waitress. 

When he walked into his office, his secretary handed him 
the earliest edition of the Herald, which was sent directly to 
him each day by recent order of publisher Dexter Osteen. 
The newspaper was folded and Sherwood left it like that; un- 
til he reached his own desk. Holding his breath and feeling 
as if he were deep below the surface of some greenish, suffo- 
cating slime, he opened the paper and stared at the head- 
lines: STATE ATTORNEY ASKS INDICTMENT OF 
SHERWOOD. 

His heart sank and his stomach moiled, empty and taut. 
Well, there it was, the sum total of a career. Acid rising in 
his throat, he read’ the article written by young Medwick 
Webster. Alleging bribery, malfeasance in office, extortion, 
lying under oath and several counts of fraud, the state attor- 
ney general called for an indictment of Sherwood. Webster’s 
newspaper report suggested arrest was imminent. 

Folding the newspaper carefully, Sherwood walked out of 
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his office. He said to his secretary. “I don’t know when Ill 
be back.” 

On the street, Lloyd found himself sweating even more 
profusely. The early spring day was not even warm—a 
chilled wind raked in from the gulf. Palm fronds rattled like 
frenzied castanets. He hurried along the walk, controlling 
his urge to glance furtively across his shoulder. He belched 
tuna fish and swallowed back bile. 

He entered the municipal building and went directly up to 
the city attorney’s suite. Neither secretary was in the outer 
reception room. He crossed it and tried to enter Ken Hol- 
lins’s private office. The door was locked. 

Sherwood rapped hard with his fist. “Hollins. Let me in.” 

A brief, brittle silence, then the door was opened. Ken 
gave Lloyd a twisted smile. Beyond Ken, Lloyd saw Cheryl 
Rice. She leaned against Ken’s desk. She wore a tailored 
jacket and matching slacks, a jaunty little hat. Lloyd didn’t 
know why his gut reaction was that this girl was dressed for 
travel, but it was solidified when he glimpsed the three suit- 
cases beside her on the floor. 

“You catch us at an inopportune moment, Lloyd,” Ken 
said in that normal, go-to-hell tone. “We're a bit rushed. 
We're only waiting for a taxi driver to carry out these bags.” 

“Going away on a little trip?” 

Ken shrugged. “But enough about us. What brings you 
here looking like the wrath of God?” 

“The wrath of God,” Lloyd said. “Where in hell have you 
been? I’ve left dozens of telephone messages. You haven't 
returned a damned one of them. If I go to your home, 
you're out. If I come here, you’ve just left and they don’t 
know when you'll be back.” 

“Ive been busy, Lloyd.” 

“Have you seen the afternoon Herald?’ 

“Yes. Dexter’s been sending them over right off the press 
recently.” He laughed. “Looks like the same old shit to me.” 

Lloyd’s face went gray. “Damn you.” His voice was abra- 
sive, but low and controlled. “I could go to prison for twenty 
years at least ... are you such a damned fool that you 
think Til go alone?” 

“Don’t threaten me, Lloyd.” Ken glanced at his nails. “It 
makes me antagonistic. You should-never threaten a man in 
the presence of the woman he loves: It puts him in an un- 
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tenable position. He either has to put you down, or lose face 
with her. You and I have been friends for a long time. Let’s 
leave it that way.” 

Lloyd’s gaze riveted on the additional valises beside Ken’s 
judge’s chair. “Where are you going?” 

Ken smiled. “We’re on our way to South America, Lloyd. 
On the first plane out of Tampa International.” 

Lloyd shook his head, almost involuntarily. “I won’t let 
you get away with it.” 

“Don’t be tiresome, Lloyd. How are you going to stop 
me? Are you going to confess to bribery, perjury—even be- 
fore you’re indicted? You’d have to do that, in order to tell 
them why you want me stopped.” 

“Damn it. You can’t run out on me like this.” 

Ken spread his hands. “Let’s say we’re not running out on 
you, Lloyd, but on the restrictive society in which we live.” ' 

“What the fuck does that mean?” 

Ken laughed, as if totally unconcerned. “It means Cheryl 
and I are getting to hell out of here while I’ve still got both 
balls. And if you were smart enough to accept an attorney’s 
advice, you’d grab a plane, too.” 

“You know I can’t run out .. . admit everything.” 

“That’s up to you. But, I’d say a good rule of thumb to 
follow, Lloyd, is that when your lawyer runs, it’s time for 
you to run.” 

Lloyd shook his head, his face pallid. “I can’t. You know 
I can’t.” 

“Don’t stand asking questions or looking for answers, 
Lloyd. There are none. Get to hell out. Now. While you 
can. .. .” He heard movement in the outer office. “You'll 
have to excuse us now, Lloyd. Our taxi is here.” 


A young black woman listed into Turk Scott’s penthouse 
offices about one in the afternoon. She carried a handbag 
and sagged slightly under the weight of a bargain-store suit- 
case. Typists looked up; their expressions of curiosity melted 
into shock; their machines rattled to a stop and tense silence 
washed across the room ahead of the woman. She looked 
tired—with the kind of exhaustion that results from an un- 
broken, extended and uncomfortable bus trip. Her cheap 
brown dress, cut low at the bodice—and suggesting only 
emaciated breasts of light chocolate hue—was wrinkled, as 
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were her pantyhose. When one looked closer, one saw her 
fatigue cut deeper than superficial weariness, her trip had been 
long and arduous, all right—and uphill all the way. 

It was unusual enough to see any black woman—except a 
domestic commuting from West Tampa—in Kings Bay, even 
more extraordinary to find her on the twelfth floor of the 
Grand Central Hotel, that last bastion of white supremacy. 
-The typists eyed the intruder warily. 

Gale set her face in its coolest and most professional mask 
and got up from her desk outside Turk’s office. She spoke 
from the side of her mouth to one of the typists, “This bird 
looks like a training aid for AA . . . I'll give her the quick 
heave.” Then she pasted on the phoniest of smiles. “May I 
help you?” she inquired in a tone that suggested help was 
the last action the woman might expect from her. 

The black woman set down her suitcase. She wavered 
slightly as if she had been walking a long time in a rough surf. 
“I hope so. May I see Mr. Scott, please? Mr. Turk Scott.” 

“Do you have an appointment?” 

“No. But—” 

“Tm afraid, Miss, that Mr. Scott is terribly busy. If you 
could state your business, I’d be glad to give Mr. Scott your 
message.” 

“Sure.” The black girl shrugged. She didn’t even look 
surprised at the rebuff. “Tell him I heard he was looking for 
me. I didn’t believe it then. It’s okay. Just tell him Alicia 
Gayle was here.” 

Gale’s mouth sagged open. “You’re—Alicia Gayle?”. 

Turk bounded through his office door. “Where’s Alicia 
Gayle? Alicia! Baby! Alicia doll. My God, Alicia.” He ran past 
Gale and caught the emaciated young woman in his arms. 
“Come on in my office. Oh, the hell with that. Come over. to 
my suite where you can relax. You had lunch?” 

“Tm not bungry.” 

“You never were hungry. Gale, order a meal sent up to my 
suite for Alicia.” 

“Now, Turk, you know a hotel like this don’t have no soul 
food,” Alicia said. 

Grinning, he took up her suitcase, put his arm about her 
and led her from the tense, stunned silence of the office. He 
set her down on a couch in his living room. 

Alicia gazed around at the smart appointments, the aging 
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but elegant furnishings, the gold-framed mirrors and paintings. 
“Looks like you got it ali, honey,” she said. “And it couldn't 
happen to a nicer cat.” 

He stared at her, troubled. “You been ill, Alicia?” . 

“Hil... Sick... Tired . . . Mostly self-disgust.” 

“You don’t weigh ninety pounds.” 

She shrugged, putting her head back. “Well, you know how 
it is, Turk . . . I never did eat right. Food never did turn 
me on... and the things that turned me on ain’t fattening. 
But it’s okay. People are always telling me how good I look— 
for a woman of fifty-six.” She closed her eyes and sighed out 
heavily. “For the first time in years I feel safe, Turk, here with 
you. Feel like I can rest. I don’t have to be nuthin’ but what 
Tam... Mind if I kick.off my shoes?” 

Turk knelt and pulled them. He sat with her feet in his lap, 
massaging her instep and metatarsal. “What happened, baby?” 

“What always happens, Turk? Your song about the wishing 
well was big for me—till ole satchel! mouth Buz Packett did it 
like it should-a been done . . . Had another one of yours 
on the charts—you remember, ‘All This Time I Thought You 
Knew.’ That was so lovely. Should of done better. But there 
never was enough money. I never got the big clubs, never 
Vegas... plenty of men, though. Had a white pimp for a 
while. Some black dude carved him up in an alley and left me 
in the hospital because I wouldn’t work for him. . . . The 
places I sang paid off in meals—and a chance to sleep with 
the boss—I never hada thing for food, and potbellies always 
turned my stomach. So I got on the stuff—the little yellow 
babies, the pink ones, the big red ones, mescaline, hash, coke— 
you name it . . . I heard you were looking for me, Turk. 
First, I was going to be noble. Knew damn well you didn’t 
want me—not like I am now. Decided I'd stay hidden. .. . 
But then I got so tired, Turk. So fucking tired . . . I wanted 
to see you, that’s all. So I came down here—not to work, not 
to sing, just to say hi, and let you know I’m okay.” 

“Sure.” “al 

“J am, Turk. Really. I been tryin’ to get right with the Lord. 
Like my mom was always tellin’ me, you can’t be too quick 
gettin’ right with the Lord, because you can’t ever know 
how quick it’s gonna be too late to get right.” . 

“I’m glad you came, baby. It’s going to be a big show. First 
one I ever staged. It’s got to be super, but it wouldf’t be 
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a for me—if Alicia Gayle didn’t do a set, 
ay. a 

onShe took his hand and clung to it. “Oh, Turk, I couldn't. 
But I'll bless you the rest of my life for asking me.” 

“[’m not asking you, baby. I’m telling you. You're tired 
now. Beat. But I got an extra bedroom—and it’s yours—as 
long as I’m here. You can get food by signing for it. We’ve 
got masseurs and beauty operators right in the hotel— 

“For black ladies, Turk? I don’t think so.” 

“That’s because you don’t know how important I am in 
this town—in this hotel. See that piano. I called down to the 
desk and next morning there it was, like magic. I eat two-inch 
strip steaks for dinner. It’s all yours. But first, you got to rest. 
Come on, we'll put you in one of those bedrooms back there. 
You can take a nice hot bath, with scented bubbles. Then you 
can sleep.” 

“Sleep? That ain’t so easy, Turk.” 

“Yeah, but you’re home now, baby.” 

Alicia laughed, crying at the same time. She clenched his 
hand tighter. “Oh God, I knew it. I've died and gone to 
heaven .. . and before I had a chance to get right with the 
Lord.” 


When Turk returned to his office, Gale and the girls were 
waiting for him. What’s wrong with her? She looks ill. Are 
you sure she was once a great singer? Are you sure she’s only 
twenty-five? Are you sure she isn’t Alicia Gayle’s mother? 
Or her grandmother? 

Turk let his gaze rake across their faces. “How many of you 
girls like your jobs here?” he asked. 

_ “She looks great to me,” Gale said. 

The girls looked at each other, at him, giggled, and returned 
to work. Turk left instructions with Gale to arrange for 
masseurs and beauty operators to visit Alicia Gayle in her 
room. He ordered Gale to check on Alicia at least every two 
hours. Whatever Alicia asked for, Gale was to supply it. 
Gale said, “The hotel people may object to serving a darky.” 

“Tf they do object to serving a black woman, you refer them 
to me. And if it troubles you to help me with her, you can pick 
up your pay on your way out.” 

“Why would it trouble me?” Gale said. “I love her. I’ve 
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always loved her. I’m growing to love her more every minute. 
Is she black? I thought she just had a deep suntan.” 

Turk grinned at Gale and entered his office. Gale called 
after him. “Oh, I forgot to tell you. There’s a Mr.... 
Bergler to—” 

Turk closed the door behind him and stared at his band- 
leader from the old days. Stubby stood near the window, a 
stocky little man, no more than five-feet-two inches tall, at the 
most, in thick heels. His hair was gray, his face weathered with 
wrinkles, corrugated: His eyes were pale, agonized beneath 
thick bushy brows. His nose was hawklike, thin, and the flesh 
seemed to grow tighter and transparent as he aged. His mouth 
pulled down at the right corner, and there was about him an 
air of watchful suspicion. He’d lived too long to trust anybody 
anymore. He had lived by the shaft and by now he stayed 
constantly on guard against it. The thought raced through 
Turk’s mind that Stubby now looked, after ten years, out- 
wardly exactly like the sort of person he had always been 
inside, even when his face had been clear and pretty, his 
toothy smile attractive, up on the band dais. 

Stubby took a step from the window, his thin hand ex- 
tended, then hesitated as if afraid Turk might refuse to shake 
hands. It had been a long time, but Stubby’s memory for 
wrongs—even those he perpetrated upon others—was sharp. 
Turk put out his hand. “Hello, Stubby. You look like hell, 
which must be reassuring to you.” 

“I’m still up around and kicking, kid. That’s what’s im- 
portant.” Stubby went into a spasm of coughing. He shook a 
cigarette from a pack and lit up. With the first deep inhalation 
of smoke, he staggered, leaned against the desk, wracked with 
coughs. At last, the coughing subsided and Stubby brushed the 
clouded smoke from before his face and said, “Been expect- 
ing maybe you'd call me, kid.” His eyes twitched and he drew 
deeply on the cigarette and watched Turk through its blue 
haze. 

Turk shrugged. “Been busy, Stub.” 

Stubby controlled a cough spasm. “Sure. I know you have. 
But, kid—come on, kid, you’re planning a musical extrava- 
ganza for Easter here in Kings Bay. Huh? Huh? What kind of 
musical show you gonna put on in this town without Stubby 
Bergler’s band?” 
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“It’s not that kind of show, Stubby.” 

“What the hell. Not that kind of show? Any kind'of music 
show. People in Kings Bay expect to see ole Stubby Bergler’s 
band—who’d come to hear music around here that didn’t 
feature my band?” 

“Sure, Stub, Townspeople. But this show is for college kids 
that crowd in here at Easter. They may not know you all 
that well.” 

Stubby drew deeply on his cigarette, almost choked, and 
savagely crushed out the butt in an ashtray. “Look, kid, Pll 
level with you. I figure you owe me.” 

“Oh?” 

“That’s right. Owe me. I took you when you was a green 
kid. Hadn’t been for me, would you of got your musician 
union card? Huh? You better believe. You owe ole Stub. 
Plenty. We go way back together.” 

“T still don’t think it’s your kind of show, Stubby.” 

“Look, kid . . . don’t gratitude mean nothing to you? I 
was good to you. . . So, we had a little misunderstanding. 
One little misunderstanding—a long time ago.” 

“That wouldn’t have a damned thing to do with it, Stub. If 
I thought you were right for this job, I'd have called. Ballroom 
music just doesn’t send these kids anymore.” 

Stubby’s mouth twisted into a grimacelike smile. “Look, 
Turk, Pil level with you. I want this gig. You know? I mean, 
a show this big—it’s getting national attention in the news- 
papers already ... Say, that was a great gimmick—the 
Baptist minister getting an injunction against you.” 

Turk laughed. “Yeah. We put a lot of thought into that.” 

“Well, that’s it, kid. Look at it this way. There are going to 
be a lot of blank spots in a show with groups and stars that 
carry their own sound equipment and lighting—some of them 
with whole trucks and vans of equipment. That stuff has got 
to be set up and moved into place. . . . For the chance to 
play big time like this, Turk, tell you what I'll do... Vil 
‘keep my band on stand-by. All night. We play every intermis- 
sion—every empty spot, we'll fill it. Stubby Bergler and his 
band. You got to do it for me, kid. It’s my chance to play with 
those big names. You owe it. Goddamn it, you owe it.” 

Turk grinned and shrugged. “Sure, Stub. Why not? Why the 
hell not?” 
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CHAPTER FORTY-ONE | 


Warren Powell walked ahead of Turk on an exhaustive tour 
of the newly completed fifteen-million-dollar entertainment 
and convention facility on South Winds Drive. The building 
smelled pungently of new paint, fresh-mixed concrete, newly 
milled studding and finishing materials. The contractor had 
spurred, bullied and cajoled his subcontractors, the audi- 
torium was at least an effected hull of a superstructure, which 
was the expressed desire of the city commissioners. The hulk- 
ing bare arena of concrete, chrome, steel and glass was ready 
for limited use at Easter, standing for its final inspections. 

“I don’t claim for it that it’s one of the notable examples of 
American architecture,” Powell said over his shoulder. 

Watching the young architect, Turk grinned. He liked 
Powell, despite the fact that the young fellow opposed him 
totally, adamant in his objection to use of the facility for the 
musical jubilee. Powell was torn between pride of achievement 
and the need to downgrade the capability of the structure to 
accommodate such overflow crowds as the city fathers con- 
templated at Easter. Turk admired men who knew their job, 
took pride in their accomplishments, and gave everything of 
themselves in achieving their goals. But if Powell were success- 
ful in persuading even a majority of one of the city commis- 
sioners that this building was unsafe, the whole festival would 
be canceled. “It’s like putting any man-made structure in the 
path of an avalanche,” Powell insisted. 

Powell swung his arm. “It’s certainly nothing of the Church 
of St. Thomas in New York City. Thank God. Nor the 
Harkness Memorial at Yale. Praise God again. And it has 
nothing of the Daily News Building in Chicago, or -the | 
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Merchandise Mart, or even that new complex in downtown 
Atlanta. It borrows nothing from Frank Lloyd Wright. I tried 
to keep the lines clean and simple. I tried to accommodate 
the building to the general area, and not set an eyesore down 
here overlooking the bay. In a few years, when the eucalyptus 
trees and palms and the banks of oleander have luxuriated, 
you'll see—this building will enhance this landscape. It won’t 
insult it.” 

Turk laughed. “You’ve done a beautiful job.” 

Powell nodded. “I have . . . and as long as it is used for 
the purposes for which it was intended, it will prove to be a 
teal asset to the community.” 

Powell led Turk through the one-thousand-seat theatre, 
where the city envisioned booking solo performers—Danny 
Thomas, a symphony orchestra, a touring Broadway play, 
Roberta Peters. “The acoustics in here are incredible,” Powell 
said. “Or they will be when the seats and carpeting and drapes 
are in. A violin virtuoso will think he’s in heaven. A Beverly 
Sills will own the room. No matter how great Sills already is, 
the audience will feel that she’s even better. Because they'll 
be so closely involved with the very tonal quality and the 
range and pitch and emotional effects of her singing.” 

They spent little time in the unfinished theater because this 
area at least would be sealed off during the Easter Music 
Festival in the vast auditorium across a corridor which 
sprawled like an opulent avenue, or the foyer of the Kennedy 
Center. The corridor opened at each end, with huge doors 
that operated electrically to admit hundreds of spectators at 
once. “But if the electric power fails, these doors will be like 
thick glass walls,” Powell said. Along the bay, a newly paved 
drive curved upward to the elevated entrance where cars 
would disgorge passengers. At the far end of the corridor, 
similar doors opened on the acres of landscaped parking. 

“Access to this place is very limited. Poor,” Powell said. 
“But access or egress has never been a consideration in Kings 
Bay. There’s only one road into town—if that’s clogged up, 
it’s all over anyhow. But that’s one of my principal objec- 
tions to setting up a rock festival of college kids in here. It will 
be impossible for police to control them—or even properly 
to supervise them. There would be no way at all for police 
cars, fire engines, ambulances, emergency or rescue trucks to 
get in here in an emergency. Just no way.” 
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“Aren’t you looking at this festival under the worst possible 
of conditions?” 

“Isn’t that what you have to do, Mr. Scott? I mean, if 
everything is lovely, what difference does it make that the only 
way in and out of here are narrow, winding, two-lane resi- 
dential streets? What does it matter that these kids will park 
their vans and trucks in streets, fire lanes, in front of exits, 
barring doors and walkways?” - 

“We've got to assume some kind of law and order here.” 

Powell shook his head. “You have. I know better. Pve 
attended these Woodstock-type affairs. Wasn’t too long ago, I 
had a beard and a van and bulled my way into these freak- 
outs.” Powell opened one of the huge doors to the right of the 
corridor. “Right through here, Mr. Scott.” 

Turk stepped forward over the threshold and stopped, 
catching his breath. It was as if he had entered the highest 
elevation of a colossal stadium, as huge as a football field 
and as deep as a canyon. Tiers of seats hung out over a floor 
space, convertible, Powell said, for use in soccer on artificial 
turf, ice hockey, ice ballets, tennis matches, appearances of 
orchestras, rodeos or conventions. “Whatever you want to do 
in here, the arena will accommodate.” 

“Except the rock-pop concert.” 

“Except the rock-pop concert.” Powell nodded. He swung 
his arm, indicating the plastic-bubble roofing. “Because we 
have so many days and nights without rainfall, and because we 
are an island, we thought the roll-back plastic roof would 
be a nice touch. Under some conditions we can have enter- 
tainment bere as open and under the stars as at Wolf Trap.” 

“I have nothing but admiration for you,” Turk said. 

“On the other hand, that opened roofing causes wind drafts 
on the lowest levels, which would make the smallest fire a 
sudden holocaust.” 

“T just don’t feel your fears are justified. This arena will 
hold all the ten thqusand kids who want to cram in here.” 

“You just said the operative word, Mr. Scott. Cram in here. 
That’s what they'll do. Fire controls in this building are simply 
inadequate for such unsupervised and unmanageable crowds 
smoking grass and throwing lighted matches and cigarette 
butts. A fire in here would be out of control before you 
could get a thousand people out those doors, even if they were 
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not barred by standees or by vans parked against them out- 
side.” 

“Where are the police all this time?” 

“Where they always are. Standing by. Helpless. Thinking 
first that if they enforce the law, the whole world is going to 
scream ‘police brutality’ at them. They always hesitate. And 
for good reason, they always wait until too late. That’s why 
sometimes these freak-outs are hurt and yell harassment. 
These kids make a big deal out of passively disobeying any 
law representative. They do it as a joke, as a put-down— 
until it’s too late. They just stare at the law officers and grin 
their vacant grins—and defy them. To them it’s all in a spirit 
of fun and they can’t understand why anyone opposes them. 
Then when finally the police are forced into herding them 
along—to save their lives, or for their own protection, they 
balk and fight and they’re impossible to police or control. If 
any of that happens here, this place could turn into instant 
hell.” 

Turk spread his hands. “Maybe we have no common 
ground we can deal on, Warren. I understand your position. 
J think it’s extreme but I appreciate your concern. I do realize 
every risk and danger you've listed.” 

“Well, thank God somebody listens, at Jast.” 

“But maybe I’m as optimistic as you are pessimistic. I 
believe that with the mob-control budget written into the plans, 
with the police and volunteers from three neighboring cities, 
we can keep some order. We can keep the aisles and the exits 
open—” 

“You must know better than that.” 

“The police will be so instructed.” 

“Christ, you could write it in fire, and those kids won't 
listen. They are going to stand where they wish, park where 
they wish, sit and lie down and refuse to move, where they 
wish. That’s the mentality you’re dealing with. It’s a syndrome, 
a virus, maybe a mass suicide wish, I don’t know what the 
hell it is. But you are dealing with ten thousand kids stoned 
out of their skulls. That’s what you’re dealing with. You are 
inviting instant chaos. That’s what you're doing. I don’t 
think anything’s worth that.” 

“Have you considered the caliber of the stars we have lined 
up, Warren? Maybe even the music itself will turn-on the 
majority of them. I’m no fool, I know they'll drop acid, sniff 
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angel dust and toke their joints. But maybe not as many of 
them—there will be a huge majority who'll get their kicks 
from the stars—the music.” 

Powell shrugged. “I’ve laid out the picture for you, Mr. 
Scott. I can’t do any more than that.” 

Turk clapped the lanky, slender youngster on the shoulder. 
“Can I buy you a drink?” 

Powell shook his head. “I’m just not thirsty.” . 

They walked out of the auditorium together to the parking 
lot where the taxi awaited them. As they came through the 
thick glass doors, Warren stopped as if poled. He said, “Oh, 
shit.” 

“What's wrong?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Scott. You go ahead.back downtown. I’ll get 
back okay.” 

That was when Turk saw the young blond girl parked in a 
green MG in the meager shade of newly planted palms. 


Kristi Bickford sat behind the wheel of her small coupe 
and watched the tall slender youth walk slowly—so reluc- 
tantly!—toward her. She moved over into a patch of sunlight 
and, squinting, called to him. “Imagine meeting you here.” 

He was so tall he had to bend and stoop comically to stare 
at her in the little car. His voice sounded desolated. “Kristi. 
Why? Why do you follow me?” 

Kristi met his gaze blandly. “Why do you refuse to talk to 
me?” 

“For your own good, child.” 

“P’m not a child. Even less than I was before I met you.” 
This was the truth. Strange, grown-up, unaccustomed, cur- 
iously thrilling and disturbing sensations writhed through her 
now when he came near. She’d never before felt anything 
remotely like this odd knotting in her stomach, or the faintness 
in the backs of her legs. “You—make things happen inside 
me, Warren. gece that never happened before—with any- 
body.” 

“Oh, my God.” He ‘looked as if he might cry. “Please don’t 
talk like this, Kristi. At first, when you appeared outside 
my office, or suddenly on the street almost anywhere, I 
thought you were getting revenge for the puerile way I had 
behaved-——in your father’s store.” 

“You didn’t mind my trying to get revenge?” 
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“T thought it was a game, that you would tire of it and find 
something new to play—with somebody else.” 
“T hate to discourage you, but I don’t think that’s going to 


happen.” 

“But it’s got to happen.” He wiped sweat from his forehead 
and with the back of his hand. 

“Why?” 


“Because—this is no good—anything between you and me. 
You know that.” 

“I don’t know that at all. I don’t even know why you 
insist on being such a fool. Why do you pretend I don’t exist?” 

“Oh, I know you exist, all right. You haven’t been out of 
my mind—but you're driving me out of it ... and now, 
you amuse yourself by chasing me.” 

“Am I chasing you?” 

“What do you call it?” 

“T call it trying to be smart for both of us. You're brilliant.. 
A genius. Everybody says that, but my God, you’re dumb. 
Why won’t you admit you love me? That you have since we 
first met—which makes you several hours smarter than I am. 
I had to get to know you before I loved you.” 
~ “You don’t love me.” It was a plea. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I know youre a child. You don’t even know what 
love is. You think it’s holding hands, kissing in a movie, 
rubbing noses—” 

“Rubbing noses?” 

“You're just a rich, spoiled brat, and the only interest you 
have in me camé when I found out how young you are and 
ran for cover. You're still a child. Your father is rich, and I’m 
too old for you. It’s that simple, Kristi.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to take me dancing?” 

“No.” 

“To a movie? To dinner?” 

“Kristi, I don’t want to get involved with you at all. You’re 
sixteen years old.” 

She smiled up at him. Her heart hammered, her stomach 
roiled strangely. She did not understand the effect he had on 
her, only that it confirmed what she held to be unanswerable 
truth, she was no longer a child, or a young girl. For the 
first time she was intensely aware of herself, of his nearness, 
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of the excitement of being near him. “I’m not a child anymore. 
I’m all wild inside—and that’s your fault.” 

“Please, Kristi. I’m only human. I’ve hardly any willpower 
at all. And you are lovely. And I don’t want to go to prison. 
Please. Go back to your own friends. Leave me alone. Stop 
calling me. Stop turning up wherever I go.” 

“Do you really hate me so much?” 

He sagged inwardly, helplessly. “My God, Kristi. Are you 
that young? Don’t you see? That’s our problem. That’s my 
problem. I don’t hate you at all.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


Dexter Osteen drove his Lincoln Continental slowly along 
spacious, palm-lined Villa Grande Avenue. Early spring 
flowers bloomed brightly and profusely in the wide median 
strip that divided the street of stately old homes. Even those 
lawns that had faltered in winter’s chill glowed an emerald 
green in the late-afternoon sunlight. But the Herald publisher 
saw none of these external beauties of nature. When news 
was slow, he sometimes ran editorials on the bountiful beauty 
lavished on “our little island” and the way “we all take it for 
granted; never pausing to smeil the flowers, hear the birds or 
listen to the whisper of sea breezes in the palms.” Today, his 
own awareness was turned inward to the thoughts moiling 
around in his mind like maggots. 

He parked outside Judge Hollins’s home, a Monterey- 
style chateau, an anachronism from the Florida boom years of 
the twenties. Perhaps the judge, too, was an anachronism— 
the white knight of Camelot. Hell, maybe I’m lost out of time 
and space too, Osteen thought. 

The black servant who answered the door had been with 
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Spessard K. Hollins’s family for God only knew how many 
years. The aging man smiled warmly, recognizing the news- 
paper publisher. “Come right in Mr. Dexter, sir. You come 
tight on into the sun room. I fetch the judge this instant. He 
gone be mighty pleased to see you, sir.” 

Dexter thanked old Simon, wondering what the black man’s 
surname was, or if he had one, or even a life outside this 
house and, of course, off this island. Dexter shook his head. 
He was in a hell of a dour mood. 

In the sun room, Dexter did not sit down, but stood at the 
large french windows, overlooking Miss Ruth Hollins’s gar- 
den, which toppled in bright terraces down to the waterline. 
Each year, the Garden Club conducted paid tours through 
Mrs. Judge Hollins’s gardens to raise money for the organiza- 
tion. They’d collected a lot of money over the years, financed 
several worthwhile beautification projects. Dexter shivered 
slightly. 

“Dex.” 

He turned and the tall, lean magistrate walked toward him 
across the room. The judge smiled but there was tension in 
the atmosphere. He was aware this was no courtesy call. 
“Hello, Judge.” 

“Sit down. Sit down. May I get you a drink? A cigar?” 

Dexter shook his head. He sat-in a deep club chair with his 
back to the french doors and the garden beyond. Judge Hollins 
remained standing. The judge wore a lightweight beige jacket 
with patch pockets, wrinkled slacks and a sport shirt open at 
the collar, and loafers. He still appeared almost formally 
attired; it wasn’t easy for a man like the judge to relax. “No 
thanks, Spess. I’m on my way home. From the office. Better 
wait until I make it all the way before I begin to unravel. 
Sometimes, I feel like a cheap watch, as if when I do start to 
unwind, I’m going to go sproing, you know, and fly to pieces.” 

Hollins almost smiled. “What you're trying to say in your 
usual journalistic pithy clarity is that you have some bad 
news.” 

‘Tm afraid I do, Spess.” 

“The Judicial Qualifications Committee? Have they acted?” 

“Tm afraid they have, Spess. That’s really why I am here. 
They have voted to hold disbarment proceedings against you.” 

For a long time Hollins didn’t speak. He shook his head, 
a slight, involuntary movement, as if he were shaking off a 
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sharp left hook to the jaw. He opened his cigar humidor, 
stared atthe cigars inside, closed the box. “That bad, eh?” 

“That'll be our front-page banner headline tomorrow, Spess. 
Y’m sorry. I came personally to ask for your statement—your 
rebuttal, your answer to their charges.” 

Hiollins stroked at his graying face. “I have nothing to say. 
Why did you come? Why not that ugly little ferret of yours— 
what’s his name?” 

“Medwick Webster . - » I know he’s hounded you, Spess. 


I regret that.” 
“J Ce him almost full credit for bringing me down to 
this . . . I take no bows for anything I’ve done . . . I was 


carole. Perhaps J deserved exposure, I suppose I did. 

But three or four times this whole matter would have 
blown over—only your man Webster wouldn’t let it die. Once, 
even that stuffed-shirt ass Representative John-Edward Risher 
agreed to call off his dogs, but Webster kept scratching, kept 
sniffing, kept clawing . . . the little bastard.” 

“Webster’s a good reporter, Spess.” 

“Yes. I suppose so. It’s just that holier-than-thou people— 
people who have never made a mistake and can never for- 
give a wrong in others—they distress me. And even you must 
admit he’s been a real son of a bitch on this.” 

“Spess, he’s only done his job.” 

“Has he? Where does a reporter’s job end, Dexter? Does 
he report the news or make it? You’ve spent your life in the 
newspaper business, can you tell me? Digging for facts. Pre- 
senting them. Telling the story. That seems quite ethical, even 
noble and commendable. But three times now—the city com- 
missioners, the county people, the state attorney, all decided 
against proceeding against me. But even when your Mr. Web- 
ster reported these facts, he raged against them and carefully 
spelled out all the reasons why the established forces of 
law and order were negligent. Is this a reporter’s job? When 
no one else would press charges against me, he used pressures 
and the natural, if misguided, ambitions of John-Edward 
Risher. He kept prodding that poor stupid bastard. Wouldn’t 
let him rest. Is this a reporter’s responsibility?” 

“Spess, Pil print any rebuttal you want. Any reply.” _, 

“What can I say? What has he left me to say? Please don’t 
condemn me until the final judgments are in? No. I won’t say 
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that. You may say, Dexter, that Judge Hollins has no com- 
ment.” 

“T’m sorry, Spess.” 

Judge Hollins shrugged. His mouth twisted into a sour 
smile. “Like most zealots, Webster overlooks one sad little 
truth, Dexter. We’re all only human. All of us. He, along 
with the worst of us. All tarred with the same stick.” 

Dexter sighed and nodded. “I’m sure in time he’ll learn this 
trite old truth, judge . . . but not, I’m afraid, in time to 
benefit you.” 

“I want nothing from him. Nothing. Not even compassion. 
I’ve looked on human malice and I’ve found that even the 
most glorious crusades were nurtured and nourished in the 
fungus and putrefaction of arrogance and mordacity. No, 
Dexter, I have nothing to say to your paper. Nothing to say 
to your reporter. He can drag me down into the mud and vile « 
where he operates, but he cannot force me to recognize him 
as a fellow being. That’s the one thing he can never do.” 

For a long time after Dexter Osteen was gone, Spessard 
remained in the sun room. He did not turn on-the lights. As 
darkness settled in, smoking upward from the shallows of the 
bay across the terraced garden, Simon snapped on lights in the 
room. The Judge spoke gently, “It’s all right, Simon. I don’t 
mind the dark.” 

I don’t mind the dark. Be had lived in the dark for months 
now, the kind of eternal night of the mind that blots out the 
brightest sun. In afl these weeks since the first story broke on 
the sale by the Camelot Trust of the hundred-thousand-dollar 
parcel of land to the city for one million, he had moved 
through a deepening haze of gloom. He had spoken to no one 
about it, least of all his wife. Now, he could no longer delay. . 
It was unfair not to prepare Ruth for tomorrow’s newspaper 
headlines. Their life together had been less than brightly 
happy—even their greatest triumph, the birth and growth and 
development of their only son, had come to grief. It was hard 
tobe proud of Ken. The boy lacked every sense of responsibil- 
ity, obligation, morality. The judge bit at his mouth and 
clenched his fists, staring out across the dark garden. Jesus. 
Like father. Like son. What had his grandfather always said? 
The fruit don’t fall far from the tree. 

He turned and walked slowly into the small family room 
where Ruth sat with her hemstitching. She squinted, her 
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mouth pursed prunelike, her nose wrinkled, following her 
fingers and needle across the intricate pattern of fabric. 

He sat down in the old recliner where he’d been reading the 
afternoon newspaper. But he did not pick it up. He said, 
“Ruth, ’'m afraid I’ve bad news.” 

Her head tilted up, her squinting relaxed. “Ken? Some- 
thing’s happened to Ken?” 

“No. This time it is I, Ruth. I’m afraid I’ve brought dis- 
grace to you. Notoriety. Scandal. Maybe financial ruin. 
Social ostracism, people being what they are. ... I never 
meant to hurt you.” 

“Oh, Spess, what are you saying?” 

“['m saying that tomorrow’s newspaper will reveal that I 
am about to be removed from the judicial bench—because. of 
fraud, corrupt misuse of my office.” 

“You? Why, what have you done?” 

“I bought the MacMahon property on South Winds 
Drive—” 

“Yes. Where the new auditorium is.” 

“Yes. You remember I had you sign some papers? I told 
you it was to set up a trust—the Camelot Trust. Do you 
remember?” 

“I remember signing papers. Was that—dishonest?” 

“Not in itself. Ne. Nor was borrowing a hundred thousand 
dollars from Cameron Aylesworth at the First National on 
meager. collateral. How many times have I heard him say he 
lends money as much on the man as on the collateral?” 

“Tve heard that often. I never believed it.” 

“Well, it was true this time. But I repaid him.” 

“Then what is the problem, Spess?” 

“It seems I made a windfall profit—in a few months, Ruth. 
One they say I could not have made except for my office. 
Nine-hundred-thousand profit . . . I had no prior knowledge 
that the auditorium would go on South Winds Drive, though 
they say-I did. I had the gut feeling that if I owned the 
property, it would indeed sway the decision, that I did have. 
I knew it was one parcel under consideration, going under 
survey. I was one of the only ones who did know. I bought 
the land—on borrowed money. I admit to using no subtle, 
behind-the-scenes pressures to persuade the commission, to 
buy that land. But others spoke in my behalf.” 

“People do that all the time.” 
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“Yes. It’s only wrong if you're caught . . . This time I 
was caught. It’s bad enough. It looks corrupt—whether it is 


or not. . . . But it looks worse than ever, because of who I 
am, my position, the trust people have placed in me all these 
years.” 


Her hands were still. She glanced about the room as if 
afraid they might be overheard. “What are you going to do?” 

“I told you. They are going to bring charges, remove me 
from the bench. They mean to disbar me.” 

“Oh my God.” 

“I’m sorry, Ruth. I never meant to hurt you. It sounds 
cheap and tacky—but in my own defense, I wanted only to 
assure your security. I wanted to leave a trust—for you. For 
Ken. I thought I could pay off that big house for them, give 
it to them as a gift. Set up a trust for young Spess. Oh, my 
intentions were noble as hell.” 

Ruth sat rigidly, her face pallid. She shook her head. “Oh 
my God, Spess, what have you done to me?” 

“IT know I can’t make it up to you, but—” 

“Make it up to me? Drag my name through | the mud and 
slime—and you talk of making it up to me—” 

“We've been together forty years, Ruth. What BEDE: to 
one of us must affect the other—” 

“You vicious old man. What will people say? How can I 
face my friends? How can I go out in public? I’ve given you 
my life—and this is the way you repay me when I’m—getting 
to the age where I deserve a little peace.” 

He spread his hands. 

She shook her head. “I can’t stand it, Spess. No. I can’t 
endure it. I can’t have people whispering and pointing behind 
my back. I don’t deserve this. . . . This terrible trouble 
between Ken and Julie—I can hardly hold my head up. And 
now this. Removal from the bench. Disbarment.” 

He shook his head. “I didn’t know it would turn out this 
way, Ruth .. . but I guess that’s what they all say when it’s 
too late . . . I’ve seen it in their faces in my courtroom... 
but I never understood it—until now.” 

“What will I do? How will I face my friends?” 

He was spared attempting to answer her question without 
answer. The doorbell chimed through the late-afternoon 
silence. Ruth stiffened. She sat, shaking her head. “I can’t see 
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anyone, Spess. No one. I won’t see anyone. No matter who 
it is.’ 

He nodded and stood up. “T’'ll speak to Simon... I'll 
send them away.” 

He was only halfway across the room when Julie came, 
half-running through the door, with little Spess in her wake. 
Julie was sobbing inconsolably, her face contorted, her hair 
wild. She flung herself against the judge, weeping. The judge 
noted only that young Spess limped along, wearing one tennis 
shoe and carrying the other. “What is it, Julie? What's the 
matter?” the judge asked. “What has Ken done?” 

“He’s gone,” Julie sobbed. 

“Gone? Gone where?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, I don’t know. He’s taken that—that 
slut—and he’s gone.” Ruth had gotten up, putting her needle- 
work aside carefully. Then she came across the room and took 
Julie in her arms, shoving the judge aside. Julie’s voice rose, 
wailing. “He’s not coming back. He’s never coming back.” 

“How do you know that?” the judge asked. 

“He told me. He talked to me on the phone. From the 
airport. He was laughing. As if it were all a lark—like he was 
on his way to summer camp, and I ought to be glad for him. 
He said our marriage had—had been great and lousy and dull 
and empty and that he was never coming back.” 

“I can’t believe that, Julie,” the judge said, but only be- 
cause he had to say something. He believed it all right. 

Suddenly he felt himself tackled about the calves. Young 
Spess was screaming, his tone and voice almost a precise 
parroting of his mother’s. “He’s not coming back, Gram’ pa. 
He’s not coming back. He’s never coming back.” 

“Oh, Jesus Christ,” the judge whispered. He knelt down 
and took young Spess up in his arms. He kissed the tear-wet 
cheeks.. “Its all right, Spess. It’s all right. It’s all just a big 
mistake that grown-ups make sometimes.” All he could think 
was, grief destroyed all reason. Under ordinary conditions, 
certainly Julie would have protected young Spess from scenes 
like this, from her own hysteria. But she was out of her mind 
with shock and grief. She was no longer rational, unable to 
think clearly. She was suffering but she was destroying her 
child, too, without even being able to realize what she was 
doing, as Ken in his own irrationality did not understand the 
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harm he was doing his child. Oh God, if only we could pro- 
tect our children from ourselves. . . . 

Carrying young Spess, he walked about the room. The 
child wept, his body shaking. He closed his arms about his 
-grandfather’s neck and pressed his face into Hollins’s shoulder, 
sobbing. The judge kept whispering to his grandson, reassur- 
ing him, kissing him gently, caressing him, prowling the 
shadowy downstairs rooms. Dimly, he could hear Ruth and 
Julie crying together in the sun room. But when he approached 
the door, he heard Julie saying. “What will I do, how can I 
face—?” 

And Ruth, hardly listening, took the thought and put it into 
the only words that had meaning for her. “What are people 
going to say?” 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


The telephone on Gale’s desk was ringing. Phones rang all 
day in the penthouse offices of the Easter Music Festival 
Committee, but somehow the very intensity of this clangor 
struck Turk and he watched Gale hurry between the rows 
of typists’ desks to answer, an unreasoning panic fluttering in 
his stomach. The premonition of wrong pervaded him, the 
gut feeling; he got those sometimes, and this time he was not 
mistaken. 

Gale listened fora long moment. Her expressive face went 
bleak and pale. Through his open office door, Turk watched 
her, She nodded several times but did not speak. She turned, 
stared at Turk, shaking her head. She clasped her hand over 
the speaker. She said, “It’s for you, Mr. Scott ... Mr. 
Arnold Jacobson . . . Nashville . . . John Reno’s agent... .” 
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He took up his telephone. He got a chance to say only, 
“Arme—” } 

“Listen, you son of a bitch, what are you trying to pull? 
I went along with you. I trusted you. First, you got some kind 
of injunction thrown up against your show, and. now this. 
What in hell you trying to pull? This is just the goddamned 
last straw and I cant goddamn well tell you it’s the fucking last 
straw. What can I tell Johnny Reno? What can I say to him? 
For Christ’s sake, Turk, how could you put me in a position 
like this?” 

“Don’t you want to tell me what position that is, Arne?” 

“Don’t turn on the charm with me, Turk. Just turn it off. It 
turns it all to clabber with me. Save the goy charm. Just level 
with me. You knew all the time, didn’t you?” 

“Arne, I don’t even know now what you're talking about 
. .. 1 know you’re mad. You got some beef. Okay. But 
what? Why? What did I know all along?” 

“The frigging check, you motherriding goy fraud. You 
knew all the time that check you sent me for John Reno’s 
advance was no good, didn’t you?” 

“What in hell are you talking about, Arne?” 

“The check, goddamn you. The check. Your damned 
advance check. It bounced higher than the Commercial 
Bank of Nashville-—and that’s where it bounced.” 

Turk shook his head, stunned, feeling as if he’d been struck. 
“Arne. There’s got to be some mistake.” 

“Oh, there’s some mistake, all right. You bastard losers. 
Youre all alike. You can’t make it as songwriters. You get 
a gimmick. Promote a big show. Get rich quick. Screw every- 
body. Tie ’em up until it’s too late to make new dates. Then 
give em rubber checks—that you'll promise to make good. 
That’s what you're going to promise next, ain’t it, loser? You'll 
make the check good. Just trust you and you'll make the 
check good. . . . Well, the hell you will. I’m pulling John 
Reno out. You can screw somebody else.” 

“Will you slow down? Will you, goddamn it, Arne, just 
slow down? You've tried, judged, sentenced and executed 
me—without even letting me talk—” 

“Tve heard you talk, loser. Look where it got-me. In a bind 
with John Reno. A date at Easter tied up when we could 
have made some real bread—” ~ 
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“This show is on, damn it.” 

“Maybe it is, loser. But not for us. Not for Johnny Reno, it 
ain’t. . . . Your check bounced and I don’t need that kind 
of shit.” 

“Arne, listen. I know this town has a million-dollar 
account to bankroll this show. That’s a million dollars, Arnie. 
Cash. On deposit in the bank. That’s not me—I work for them. 
I sign the checks, they’re countersigned by the treasurer of 
the fund. There’s just some mistake, that’s all.” 

“You're fucking right there’s some mistake. And I made 
it, listening to a goy loser with another brilliant idea.” 

“Kicking me in the balls might satisfy you, Arne, but it’s not 
gonna make you rich. It’s not going to get the check cleared. 
I swear to you there’s some mistake. Hell, maybe a computer 
mistake, I don’t know . . . I had no idea, Arne. Nothing was 
wrong, until you called. Can’t you just hold on—give me a 
chance?” 

“Sure.” Arne’s sarcasm seared the lines. “You'll make it 
good. What else did I expect to hear?” 

“I don’t have anything to do with it. The money belongs to 
the city of Kings Bay. It’s in the bank. It’s like pure gold, 
Arne. Will you give me one hour? Is that asking too much?” 

“What can you do in an hour, loser? Catch a plane to 
Tahiti?” 

“Arne, you don’t need to do this. You’re sore and you 
figure you’ve a right to be sore. But, goddamn it, you're 
making me mad, and that’s not going to help anything. One 
hour. Pll get over to the First National Bank. I'll have the 
' bank president himself—a guy named Cameron Aylesworth— 
he'll call you. In your office. In an hour, Arne. He'll straighten 
out the whole mistake. Can you cool your rage—for one 
hour?” 

“So-——your boy calls me in an hour. He assures me the 
town of Kings Bay is solvent. There’s money in the account 
to cover this check. So what does that do for me? Do'I eat 
this check?” 

“Look, Arne, you’re foaming at the mouth. This isn’t the 
first time a check has bounced on you—” 

“No, You're right. That’s why I’m sick and fed up with it 
—and with the phonies in this racket. Fed up, loser. Do you 
hear me? I don’t need this.” 
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“All right. As soon as Aylesworth calls you, give him the 
name and number of the president of the Commercial Bank of 
Nashville. Let them settle it between themselves. I swear to 
you, Arne, that check will be cleared before the Commercial 
Bank closes this afternoon. Can I do any more?” 

“You fucking well better do that, Turk. . I'm giving 
you one hour—then P'm going out and get my head examined.” 


Cameron Aylesworth was a slender, pink-faced man with 
neatly manicured hands and a manner as starchy as his collar. 
His blond hair grew back deeply at his temples and grayed 
about his ears. His eyes were stricken at the moment and, 
even when he smiled, the smiling never touched his eyes. The 
First National Bank had been controlled by the Aylesworth 
family for at least four generations. 

Aylesworth’s secretary showed Turk into Aylesworth’s 
office and the bank president stood up, smiling warmly, if 
sickly, and extending his hand. “How are things going, 
Turk?” 

“We've hit a snag, Cam. A real snag.” 

“Why? You’ve spent so much money. I decided you were 
sailing in free.” 

“Spent so much money?” Turk frowned, shaking his head. 
“That’s why I came to see you. How much money have we 
spent on our show? So far I haven’t signed checks for more 
than a hundred thousand—and that’s a high figure.” 

“Oh?” Those stricken gray eyes narrowed. Aylesworth 
pressed his fingertips together, gazed across the desk and 
waited. 

“A check, written to John Reno’s agent, Arnold Jadob- 
son, in Nashville, Tennessee, bounced today.” 

“Oh?” 

“You don’t look astonished. Somehow, I thought you’d be 
as upset as I am. If that check bounced, they’ll all bounce— 
John Reno’s advance check was one of the first we sent out.” 

elusee.) 

“For God’s sake, Cam. There is something wrong. What is 
it?” 

“¥ don’t know. I truly don’t know. I only know, Turk, that 
—except for five or six hundred doilars—the account has 
been liquidated.” 


. 
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Turk felt as if he’d been hit in the solar plexus. He sagged in 
the chair. He shook his head, watching Aylesworth’s pink face. 
“If you knew that, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I figured you knew your own disbursements, Turk. I felt 
you knew what you were buying. We put no restrictions or 
limits on you or on the way you spent that money . . . I may 
have felt such large and fast withdrawals irregular, but, as for 
my telling you, I thought since you’d signed those checks, 
you'd know where the money went, and in what amounts, as 
well, or better than J.” 

“I signed checks for almost a million dollars?” 

“Over the past few weeks, yes. Some were rather large, 
but as I say, there was no reason for me to question their 
validity. They were signed by you, and countersigned by 
Ken Hollins as committee treasurer. Perfectly proper pro- 
cedure.” 

“I never signed those checks.” 

Aylesworth sighed and moved his shoulders, troubled. 
“Somebody did, Turk. It was a good enough signature that 
nobody questioned it.” 

“What you're trying not to say is that Ken Hollins’ cashed 
those checks?” 

“Yes. I think he did. That may be unusual, but certainly 
not irregular or illegal. As soon as both your signatures are 
on those checks, all we are responsible for is cashing them.” 

“But how?” 

“I don’t know. I'll confess I didn’t believe such expendi- 
tures in such rapid succession. I couldn’t credit it even when 
I saw the checks. They came across my desk because most 
of them were written in such large amounts. If it had not 


been you and Ken—there would have been strong reason to 


Suspect someone was cleaning out the account—and not 
even being very smart or cautious about it. But, well, I don’t 
know the music world. I figure you do. You signed the 
checks. Ken countersigned them, and I figured you two fel- 
lows knew what you were doing.” 

Turk felt staggered. His mind wheeled and spun and he 
was unable to think clearly. He said, “I’ll find Ken. I'll talk 
to him.” 

“That might be helpful.” 

“In the meantime, Cam, I’m afraid Pve made a commit- 
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ment—on you—on the city—the bank—-somebody. If we’re 
going to save this music concert, somebody will have to 
honor that commitment. 

“I told you the John Reno check bounced in Nashville. If 
Reno’s agent starts talking this around, we not only won’t 
get John Reno here, we won't be able to get Stubby Bergler’s 
band to appear. That agent can ruin us. He can put the Tap 
on us—and he will. I promised him you'd call his office in 
Nashville, within the hour, and explain to him the mistake— 
tell him why the check bounced—and that you'd call the 
president of the Commercial Bank of Nashville and straighten 
out the error with him. . I thought when I told him that, 
that it was an error.” 

For a long moment Cameron Aylesworth stared at the 
ceiling, as if communicating with the board of directors in 
that great boardroom in the sky. At last, he said, “This fel- 
low could scare off the others?” 

“He not only could, he will. But that doesn’t matter. If the 
other checks bounce, it’s over anyhow.” 

“Buf if we stopped him—if we satisfied him, it might buy 
us a little time? Until we can get an explanation from Ken, 
perhaps? We can borrow funds from some of the business- 
men—men like Bickford. They have a considerable stake in 
this festival. They won’t want to see it fail. They might come 
up with the cash to cover those “up-front” checks you say 
have been legitimately mailed—in the amount of one hun- 
dred thousand?” 

“About that.” 

“¥ don’t know if we can swing it. But I will call your. ‘Mr. 
Jacobson and I’li call the Commercial Bank of Nashville and 
arrange payment so that Mr. Jacobson can put his check 
through. I'll make him believe it was a clerical oversight or 
computer error. Then we're going to have to call a meeting 
of the committee—I certainly cannot come up with the one 
hundred thousand alone, I warn you now.” 

Turk nodded. “I understand that. Get Jacobson off our 
backs. I'l have Gale set up a festival committee emergency 
meeting for tonight. Yl try to find Ken—” 

“Surely Ken can explain it. Ken comes from a good zits 
ily. Pm not worried about Ken.” 
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“Well, one of us is a crook. That much is clear right now. 
You can vote for me, but I elect Ken.” 

Aylesworth smiled and shook his head. “I opt for a mis- 
understanding. We'll straighten it out. Let me call- Jacobson 
and in the meantime, pray that no other checks bounce 
before tomorrow.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Ken Hollins’s offices in the municipal building were deathly 
still, silence echoing silences. The lone secretary, like an 
abandoned soul at her desk, looked up hopefully when Turk 
walked in. When it was not whom she expected, she slumped 
down again, staring across the quiet room. “Mr. Hollins,” 
Turk said. “May I see him?” 

Helen shook her head, her brown eyes filling with tears. 
She moved her shoulders helplessly. “He isn’t here, Mr. 
Scott.” 

“Do you know where I can find him?” 

She shook her head again, from side to side, her Dorothy 
Hamill haircut bobbling. “I don’t know.” 

“When will he be back?” 

Now Helen suddenly wept, surrendering to the pressures. 
She shook her head again. Turk stood a long beat, staring 
about the room, frustrated. Then he managed to smile, man- 
aged to thank the girl—for nothing. He walked out. He 
found a taxi at the corner. Sleek Clayton slumped behind 
the wheel of the new, factory-fresh Mustang. “Yes sir, Mr. 
Scott. Where to?” 

_ Turk toppled into the rear seat of the cab, slammed the 
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door. He sat a moment, undecided. He said, “Do you know 
a Chery! Rice?” 

“Rice? She the babe with the jugs that works for young 
Ken Hollins?” He nodded, smiling. “Matter of fact, I do 
know where she lives. I’ve made the run out there a few 
times.” 

Turk nodded and the cab moved away from the curb, 
making a U-turn in the middle of the street. Clayton kept up 
a running commentary—on world problems, town affairs, 
the coming music festival, the state of the economy. Turk 
wished Sleek would shut up for one moment, but knew bet- 
ter. Clayton half-turned, talking. He punctuated each sen- 
tence with a querulous “you know?” And then, without 
waiting for a reply, launched off on a new tangent. 

Turk sweated. It was impossible to think, barraged by 
Sleek’s monologue, but it was possible to sweat, even in 
Sleek’s air-conditioned cab. 

The elevator man began giving him a bad time two min- 
utes after Turk entered the foyer of the smart new Seashore 
Apartments, Cheryl’s name was on a mailbox. Turk pressed 
the button half-a-dozen times, waited, feeling the antagonistic 
gaze of the doorman-elevator operator fixed on him. 

The fact that Cheryl didn’t answer her bell proved nothing 
to Turk. If she were occupied with Ken, she was unlikely to 
answer. He crossed the lobby and entered the elevator. 
“Sixth floor, please.” : 

“No one up in Miss Rice’s apartment.” The guard shook 
his head, making no move to engage the controls. “Abso- 
lutely nobody. They got to come in or go out past me,' and 
Td know if she was in.” 

- “Will you take.me up there anyway?” 

“You a bill collector or something?” 

“Just take me up to the sixth fioor.” 

The guard shrugged. The elevator doors whispered closed 
and the cage slid silently upward. The doors opened and the 
operator leaned against them. “I'll just wait. Ain’t nobody in 
there. And there’s rules about outsiders prowling around in 
the building. You ain’t even supposed to be up here unless a 
tenant invites you.” 

Turk walked along the quiet corridor, checking the num- 
bers. “It’s the door right there, on your left,” the operator- 
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guard called after him. “But I’m telling you. She ain’t in. 
Ain’t been home since yesterday.” 

Turk rapped hard on the door facing. He rang the bell 
again and again. 

“You're a tough man to convince,” the operator said. 
Turk turned and walked back to the elevator. His stomach 
felt empty. “I told you she wasn’t in. Man, that Rice doll, 
she’s got a figure you don’t forget. When she comes in or 
out, mister, I remember it. It’s easy to remember. I get a 
hard-on every time.” 

Turk sat stiffly in the rear of the yellow cab. They crossed 
town and drove to the high plateau where Ken Hollins’s 
white-columned home overlooked the Spicy green of the 
gulf. Turk saw none of the exteriors around him, he tuned 
out Sleek Clayton’s voice. Still, he was unable to think clearly 
because he was stunned, afraid to believe what was becom- 
ing momentarily more apparent. 

Sleek pulled the taxi in before Ken’s house. He cut off the 
ignition. “Take your time, Mr. Scott. I'll wait, I love these 
calls that can be charged to the festival committee.” 

Turk exhaled, wondering if Sleek would be so delighted if 
he suspected there was less than a thousand dollars in that 
jubilee account? He crossed the walk, intuitively sensing the 
abandoned emptiness of this house. Ken wasn’t here. No- 
body was here. The front door stood ajar, as if someone had 
departed hurriedly, just ahead of the black plague or a tidal 
wave. The house reverberated with silences. They were not 
here. It was a deserted house. They were not coming back. 

“T can tell you, that Ken Hollins can be a hard man to 
find—when he wants to be,” Sleek Clayton said. He reached 
over and opened the rear door of the cab for Turk. 

“Let’s try his father’s house,” Turk said. 

“Sure, Over on Villa Grande. He might be there.” There 
was less than true confidence in Sleek’s tone. His voice sug- 
gested he knew the people of this town, their appetites, hab- 
its, prejudices and idiosyncracies—and Ken Hollins wasn’t 
going to be at his father’s home unless it was some special 
event—Thanksgiving, Christmas dinner, somebody’s birth- 
‘day. As far as Sleek Clayton was concerned, Turk had been 
on the right trail when he was chasing down the Rice girl. 
Now, the scent was cooling off. 

Sleek chatted conversationally on the short drive across 
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to Villa Grande. The dead-end street was quiet. Turk got the 
curious feeling that the whole town had fled. 

He got out of the cab and crossed the porch. He pressed 
the button, listened to the bell chime deep within the house. 
After a prolonged delay, the door was opened cautiously, 
and only a few inches, by an aging black servant who was 
already shaking his head. “I’m sorry, sir, the Hollins folks 
ain’t seeing nobody today.” 

“Wait. Will you tell the judge that it’s Turk Scott? That 
I’m looking for his son and that it’s vital that I find him—at 
once?” 

‘Tl shorely tell him, sir. But ain’t likely the judge see you. 
Judge is grieving. They’s grief in this house, sir.” 

“[’m sorry about that. But tell the judge it’s urgent, or I'd 
never bother him. I want to speak with him—for only a mo- 
ment.” 

“Yes sir.” The black man shook his head negatively, anx- 
ious only to escape. “I tell him.” 

After what seemed a taut, protracted time, the door was 
opened again. Judge Hollins stood there—or the shell of the 
judge appeared. His gray hair was lank about his ears and 
over his forehead. His eyes were bleak, reddened. His mouth 
was taut and white lipped. His clothing looked sweated and 
wrinkled, as if he had worn them for two days at least, had 
slept in them—if he had slept at all. “What do you want, my 
boy?” the judge said. “I’m sorry, but we’re not seeing any- 
one today. My wife is sleeping. My grandson is taking a nap 
—at last. My daughter-in-law is under sedation. I’m bh 
Pm just not well enough to talk to you.” 

“Could you spare me just a moment, sir? I won’t impose 
on you one second longer than necessary. But I must have 
some information.” 

Judge Hollins’s shoulders sagged round. He stepped back 
and opened the door wider, inviting Turk into the haze of 
the gray interior. There was a sense, an essence of tragedy, 
pervading the old house. The judge closed the door and led 
the way into his library. “Things are a little upset,” the judge 
apologized. “I’ve been cleaning my guns ...I do that 
when—when I’m troubled—when I want to think.” - 

Turk said, “I’ve got to find Ken, sir.” 

Judge Hollins seemed barely aware of his pS, He 
shook his head. “Ken? No. Ken is not here.” 
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“I know that, sir. But I must find him. If you could just 
tell me—” 

i can’t——” 

“Sir, perhaps you'll understand how important it is if I 
tell you there’s a million dollars missing. From the festival 
committee account at the First National Bank—” 

“What has this to do with Ken?” 

“T don’t know. I know that Ken had to countersign all my 
checks. Only Ken and I could get at that money. It’s gone, 
sir. If I could get in touch with Ken, I’m sure we could 
straighten this all out.” 

“I can’t tell you where Ken is, because I don’t know.” The 
judge walked to the windows and stood staring, unseeingly, 
at-the terraced gardens. 

“Do you know when he'll be back?” 

The judge spoke without turning. “I don’t know where 
Ken is. I don’t know when he’ll be back.” His voice faltered, 
broke. “But I can tell you, my boy. Whatever is wrong— 
about that money—it has nothing to do with Ken. .. . He’s 
a good boy. ... A good family. I’ve raised him to respect 
honesty, to live honorably. . . . Perhaps he is spoiled . . . 
but that’s my fault . . . he’s not a crook. . . . Oh my God, 
my son’s not a crook... .” 

“No, sir. It’s just a foul-up somewhere, I’m sure. If I could 
find Ken we could work it out. But I must find him before 
we have to cancel the Music Festival. I’m—making no 
charges against Ken .. . but I must find him.” 

“Thank you, my boy. I appreciate your words. You are 
very kind. And as soon as I hear from my son, I'll get in 
touch with you. Immediately.” 

Turk spread his hands helplessly. “I’ll appreciate that, sir 
. .. I won't keep you any more, But I would appreciate 
hearing—as soon as you do.” 

“Of course. Of course, my boy. I'll have Simon show you 
out.” 

“You don’t need to, sir. I can let myself out okay.” 

But the judge did not hear him. Judge Hollins had already 
forgotten him, entangled deeply inside his own desperation 
and grief. He had been able to lift himself from the mire of 
despondency only long enough to obey a lifetime habit of 
courtesy, but he was already enmeshed again in the savage 
despair because, for the melancholy, dark thoughts, gloom 
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and sadness haunt even the frailest moments of human con- 
tacts. 

Turk had his hand on the taxi door when he heard the 
muffied gunfire from within the old house. 

“Jesus Christ,’ he heard Sleek Clayton whisper. Turk 
turned and ran across the walk and up the steps. Sleek fol- 
lowed at his heels. The black man had closed the door. Turk 
pounded on it. After a long time it was opened by a rigid, 
staring black woman servant. Turk crossed the foyer and 
entered the library where he’d left the judge moments ear- 
lier. Sleek walked in, stepping carefully, troubled, ill-at-ease. 
Turk saw Julie slumped against a doorjamb. She wore a pale 
beige negligee. Her hair was rumpled, wild about her face. 
Her eyes were round, hardly focusing at all. She was still 
struggling against sedation, barely able to navigate. She 
stood frozen in horror. Turk walked across the carpeting 
until he saw Judge Hollins sprawled on his back in a rect- 
angle of sunlight through a tall window. Judge Hollins had 
shoved the barrel of .a shotgun into his mouth and blown off 
the top of his head. 4 : 

Turk stood immobile. The only sound in the room came 
from Ruth Hollins. The judge’s wife knelt on the floor over 
the body, rocking back and forth, mindlessly keening about 
what people would say... . 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


ty 


The death of Judge Hollins cast a pall over the island. Few 
of its citizenry were not affected by his dying—most had 
known him one way or another, socially, professionally, by 
reputation or rumor. Julie Hollins was confined to bed. in 
the Kings Bay Memorial Hospital for three days. For the 
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first two of those days, she was under what Dr. Gordon Hill- 
way described as emotional shock. She was kept sedated 
until the morning of the judge’s funeral. She left the hospital 


to attend her father-in-law’s services and did not return, 


though she described herself as an ambulatory out-patient, 
an emotional cripple. 

When Dexter Osteen entered the Herald building the 
morning after the judge’s suicide, the acting executive editor 
handed him the Judge Hollins obituary, compiled as a front- 
page story by Medwick Webster. Osteen leaned against the 
editor’s desk and read the copy. Then, carrying the news- 
print in his fist, Osteen crossed the room to Webster’s desk. 
He said, his voice low, but cold. “I want you to rewrite this 
obituary.” 

“What’s wrong with it? The old boy couldn't stand the 
heat. He committed suicide.” 

“Who told you he committed suicide?” 

“Hell, he put a gun barrel in his mouth and pulled the 
trigger. What do you call it?” 

“It doesn’t matter what I call it. The doctors who signed 
the death certificate called it an accidental death. They said 
he was slain cleaning his gun.” 

“Was he licking it clean? Damn it, he had the gun in his 
mouth.” 

“You knew what the medical report stated when you wrote 
this article.” 

“T also knew he had the gun in his mouth.” 

“I want you to write an obituary, Stating the facts, and 
only the facts, Webster. When you get a job on the Miami 
or Tampa papers, you can write what you believe, but as long 
as you're on this paper, you will write the facts. Only facts. 
The facts are in the medical certificate. It was an accidental 
death, and that’s what you will write—unless you’d rather 
await your call to glory outside this office.” 

Medwick Webster stared up at Osteen, let his gaze slide 
away. He shrugged. “I'll write your fucking obit—your way, 
Mr. Osteen. But I don’t believe it. I’m damned if I believe this 
is really happening.” 

“Ob, you can believe it. I never interfered in those exposé 
stories. As long as you wrote facts, I did not interfere. You 
will write facts in this instance. And there’s one more thing. 
When you write—as we both know you will—of the impend- 
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ing Judicial Qualifications Committee Council actions, you will 
balance those allegations against the facts, which the state 
attorney, the county and civic government agencies used to 
completely exonerate Judge Hollins of any wrongdoing in the 
Camelot Trust matter. I want it all in there. Is that clear?” 

Webster shrugged his spindly shoulders, his mouth twisting 
sourly. “It’s your newspaper, sir.” 

“That’s right. It is,” Osteen said. “And you might do well to 
remember that as you write.” 


Turk instructed Gale to set up an emergency meeting for 
the festival committee despite the fact that the news of 
Judge Hollins’s death was spreading like shock waves across 
the island. Although five of the committee—Aaron Bickford, 
Cameron Aylesworth, Ishmael Grant, Lloyd Sherwood and 
Maude Lillian Massengill—attended the meeting, little was 
accomplished. These people—all of whom had known the 
judge intimately—spoke in hushed, baffled tones.and none was 
thinking clearly. All seemed numbed. 

Though Turk spoke of his failed attempts to locate Ken 
Hollins, Lloyd Sherwood remained silent. No one asked him 
if he knew the whereabouts of the city prosecutor and Lloyd 
volunteered nothing. For the most part he sat silently during 
the meeting, his mind elsewhere. 

Turk deeply appreciated Cameron Aylesworth’s participa- 
tion in the meeting. Aylesworth accepted the responsibility of 
explaining the withdrawal of money from the festival ac- 
count—bringing the balance down to less than one thousand 
dollars. At first, the committee members stared incredulously 
at Aylesworth and then shifted their stunned gazes to Turk. 
Aylesworth said, “Mr. Scott has selected those checks on 
which his signature is genuine. The others look like a care- 
Jess forgery.” 

“Only Turk and Ken Hollins had access to that money,” 
Ishmael Grant began and then shook his head. “You're not 
accusing Ken?” ._ 

“Ken isn’t here to defend himself,” Aylesworth said. “We 
don’t have to get into accusations or allegations at this time. 
We can deal with the facts.” He explained that checks 
would be arriving for payment on the advances to the musical 
Stars signed firmly so far for the concert. “There simply 
isn’t money in the account to pay those checks.” , 
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“The first check allowed to bounce will blow our show out 
of the water,” Ishmael Grant said. 

“We've already had the first check to bounce,” Aylesworth 
said. “That’s why we called this meeting tonight. Until this 
matter of the withdrawal of assets of the festival account is 
settled, we’ve got to come up with some way to pay those 
fhecks when they come in—give us time to recuperate and 
keep the ruinous adverse publicity from circulating that the 
concert will be canceled.” 

“We can’t cancel it,” Maude Lillian Massengill said. 

“We may have to,” Cam Aylesworth said. “Unless we can 
come up with some alternate funds—and quickly.” 

“Have you any suggestions, Cam?” Bickford asked. 

Aylesworth sighed. “The only suggestion I have, I hate to 
present because we have drained dry most of you viable 
contributors. I never thought we’d come up with that first 
million. I know some of us pinched ourselves to make it. But 
unless we can come up with the money to meet these ad- 
vances at least—the news is certain to get out that the concert 
committee is broke—and we're dead.” 

“I might go as much as ten grand,” Ishmael Grant said. 
“With me, that’s tops.” 

Lloyd Sherwood spoke almost apologetically for the first 
time in his life. His voice was hesitant, wry with sardonic 


humor turned against himself. “Don’t count on me. If I can 


Scrape up any money—even illegally—I’ve got to have it for 
attorney fees.” 


They laughed in wry sympathy for the plight of the com- 


mission chairman. Maude Lillian said, “Well, I don’t see how 
I can contribute any more—maybe a few thousand, but even 
for that I'll have to ask my husband.” 

Grant laughed. “Do that, Maude Lillian. It won't change 
anything, but it will boost Herm’s ego—the first time you've 
asked him anything in twenty years.” 

The mild laughter subsided quickly. Maude Lillian said, 
“Your store is one most likely to benefit on a large scale 
from the great numbers of outsiders drawn into town for the 
festival, Aaron. Can’t you underwrite the remainder of the 
advances?” 

Bickford winced. “I wish I could. But my hands are tied.” 

The people around the table stared at him, doubting him 
for the first time in the years they’d known him. 
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“It’s a complex thing,” Bickford said. “I was one-thousand 
percent behind the festival. I still am. But my stockholders 
were not as enthusiastic. I acted contrary to their advice, and 
I went against policy of the store chain . . . I exceeded my 
‘contributions’ budget by at least three times. Unfortunately, 
that budget is set up, controlled, audited and policed by Inter- 
national Stores, our parent organization. I’m sure all of you 
know that this conglomerate now owns Bickford’s—the store 
established by my grandfather. I could find myself voted off 
the governing board—even if I contributed further, person- 
ally. . . - 1am sorry, gentlemen, I have been cautioned. The’ 
decision is not mine. I simply cannot go any further.” . 

“Well, that puts it pretty squarely up to the city .com- 
missioners,” Cameron said. “Even if the bank insurance is 
forced to replace the stolen money, that will take a long 
time, a lot of investigation. I’m sure you all realize that the 
first check that bounces may well destroy—-or so adversely 
affect—the concert that we will lose substantially, rather than 
realize a profit on it.” 

The room was silent for some moments. At last Lloyd 
Sherwood said, “The only suggestion I have is that as long as 
J remain on the council, Maude Lillian, Ishmael and I will 
form a voting majority. Working as a majority, we can assign 
city contingency funds—from one account in the First Na- 
tional Bank to the other—as the advance checks come in for 
payment. This is only stopgap, but it may give you time to 
locate Ken and find out what happened to the festival ac- 
count.” 


The next day, Turk announced the signing of a hot music 
group from the top of the charts—the Admiral and Tammy 
Too. This announcement was sent out by all the wire ser- 
vices, which listed those famous names already firmed for the 
occasion. Many college people planning to arrive in Kings Bay 
for Easter holidays anyhow, now cut school a week early, and 
started arriving on the island. 

These were only the first, the adventurous, the daring, or 
those who knew they had failed the winter term at their 
schools anyhow. They arrived walking, on buses, in ancient 
cars, vans, motorbikes. They pitched tents along the beaches, 
or in open lots, on the bayfront, or lay spaced-out and naked 
under the trees and stars by night. A few parked miotor 
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homes in no-parking zones downtown and set up housekeeping 
convenient to the stores. The more affluent rented motel rooms 
—and then sublet space to as many as ten or fifteen others. 
But they came, toting musical instruments, wearing back- 
packs. They raced through the town or along the public 
beaches on choppers, The Easter season had begun in Kings 
Bay. ... 

Warren Powell was reading in his efficiency apartment in 
the smart townhouse development overlooking the bay. His 
eyes were fixed on the pages of his book, but his mind fol- 
lowed Kristi Bickford in his imagination. He had to get her 
out of his thoughts, he had to forget her—it’ was the only 
healthful thing he could do. 

But when the doorbell rang, he leaped up, tall, lean and 
awkward. His heart thundered. He was torn between excite- 
ment at the idea that Kristi had followed him home—he’d 
have to invite her in for a cold drink, at least!—and his fear 
that it was Kristi and his common sense told him he would 
have to get rid of her, and fast. 

He crossed the room, his heart pulsing at the base of 
his throat. He tried to compose his face into a stern and 
implacable cool, but knew his cheeks were flushed, his eyes 
hopeful. 

He opened the door and stood scowling at the three 
wrinkled, Levi-clad, bearded youths who stood grinning at 
him, stooped under backpacks and luggage. He winced at the 
sight of the mud-spattered Pontiac parked at his curb. “War- 
Ten, baby, -we’ve come to visit you.” 

Warren shook his head. “Who are you?” 

They were already pulling the screen door from his grip 
and pushing past him. One of them said, “You mean you don’t 
remember us? We were in school with you.” 

“I haven’t been in school for over two years.” 

“Yeah, but you were our instructor, your last year. You 
told us about coming back down here—it sounded like an 
invitation to us. Right, fellows?” 

“Wait a minute.” Warren shook his head. “I know I talk 
funny, but I never invited you three guys to visit me here— 
or anywhere.” 

“Well, hell, you should have. A great big pad like this—” 

“T’ve got one bedroom—” ' 

“Hell, and a living room and a balcony. There’s plenty of 
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room, Warren baby. Don’t apologize. Hell, we won’t even 
need to crowd you in the bedroom. Access to the bathroom 
is all we ask. Right, fellows?” 

“And three square meals a day,” another said. “Nothing 
else would be hospitable. We came down here to live off the 
land. Then we decided, hell, that would be foolish and risky— 
we got an old fraternity brother right here in town.” 

Warren was still shaking his head, unsmiling. “You can’t 
do it. I can’t let you . . . I won’t . . . I’m sorry.” 

“What kind of host are you?” 

“Look, Warren. Don’t be stuffy. Remember when you were 
in college—and broke? Hell, all we want is lying-down space. 
We won't be here all day—maybe not even much of the night. 
You'll hardly know we're here.” 

“I’m hungry.” One youth shed his backpack and moved into 
the kitchen. “You got any peanut butter, Warren?” 

Warren looked at them. They were entirely impersonal. 
They meant to stay in his house. They were laughing but he 
sensed that at least one of the men was cautious and 
watchful. They intended to use force if they had to. He failed 
to be impressed or intimidated. He said, “I do remember 
when I was in college—and broke. I never charged in on a 
stranger and demanded housing.” 

“Hell, baby, times have changed,” the darkest youth said. 
His beard was thick and matted. His hair looked dusty and 
unkempt, as if he had not even bathed in days. Obviously, he 
was prepared to stand against Warren in any attempt to oust 
him and his friends. “We’re here for a good time, Warren. 
Im Jerry Platt. This is Barron Rowell and Tom Kane. Three 
future architects. Hell, relax man. You can put us up. A few 
days. What the hell.” 

“No,” Warren said. “I won’t be pushed around like this. If 
you fellows aren’t out in the street inside two minutes, I'll call 
the police.” 

Jerry Platt laughed at him. He took up the telephone from 
the end table. He.said, “You mean on this here little old 
telephone, Warren baby?” He jerked the instrument wire, 
ripping it from the wall, and handed it to Warren, his grin 
bland. 

“That does it.” Warren took up the nearest backpack and 
threw it out the door. He spoke to Tom Kane. “Go get your 
pack, kid. And keep going.” 
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“Relax, Warren baby,” J erry Platt said. 

“Tll_ get to you,” Warren told him. “In the meantime, 
Kane, Tom—whatever your name is, get out of here.” 

Tom looked at Jerry Platt, at Barron Rowell, at Warren. 
Warren said, “I’m counting. You walk out, or I throw you 
out.” 

“Three of us, Warren,” Ji erry Platt said. “It won’t be easy.” 

“No, but itl be a pleasure,” Warren said. He stepped 
toward Tom Kane. 

Kane laughed weakly and threw up his arm in a mocking 
gesture of surrender. “All right. I know when I’m not wel- 
come.” He walked past Warren, bumping him as he went, 
Warren ignored this, let him go. The idea was not to fight 
unless he had to—and then on his own terms. All he really 
wanted was to get rid of these vermin. . 

‘When Kane was in the sunlit yard, struggling into his back- 
pack, Warren glanced at Jerry Platt, held his gaze. “Now 
there are just two of you. Those odds still look good, Jerry?” 

“Look, you snotty, stuff-shirt bastard,” Jerry said: “You 
can throw us out. Okay. But we'll make you regret it, 
fraternity brother.” 

“I don’t mind regretting it—as long as you're far enough 
away I can’t smell you,” Warren said, 

They laughed up into his face as they walked slowly past 
him. They let the front screen door slam. They stood on the 
walk staring up at him in the doorway. J. erry Platt said, “Here’s 
something I brought you for a present, stuff-shirt. You're 
kicking us out, but I’m leaving it for you anyway.” He drew 
back his arm and hurled a bottle of dark red stain at the house. 
The bottle smashed just above the door and oozed slowly 
down, like vermillion molasses. “You're marked, you son of a 
bitch,” Jerry Platt told him. “Don’t forget us, stuff-shirt, 
because we ain’t going to forget you. . . .” 

Warren watched them walk out to the dirty car. They piled 
in and roared away along the quiet street.. Whatever it was 
that Jerry Platt had thrown had a thick, nauseating and pene- 
trating smell. Warren shook his head. Well, it was official now. 
Spring had arrived in Kings Bay. ... 
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CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


Cameron Aylesworth’s telephone call to Turk from the First 
National Bank was brief, but it was final, disastrous. “I’m 
sorry, Turk. The Admiral and Tammy Too check 
bounced. . . . The city decided not to cover it—or any fur- 
ther festival committee checks. I’m sorry. I’m personally over- 
extended now. Until we get a ruling on the insurance on the 
festival deposit, there’s nothing more I can do.” 

“The city is not going to back us—give us a chance?” 

“You know governments—state, city, national. They’re all 
the same. It’s simply a matter of the scale of stupidity. Bureau- 
cratic. By the book. The city auditors want nothing moved 
on the festival account until some accounting is made on the 
lost funds.” 

“In the meantime, we go down the drain.” 

“I’m sorry,” Cam said. “We might get a group to under- 
write a loan—against the lost funds, but even this would take 
time. If I had any other answer, I'd suggest it... . If I 
come up with anything, Til call you.” 

““Am I to close up?” _ 

There was taut, silence. “Hang on. As long as you can.” 

“As soon as this gets out, we're finished anyhow. Those 
people aren’t coming here to perform if we're already in 
default.” 

“I know... . We'll try to sit on this information as long as 
we can. We all want to give you every chance, Turk.” 

“Me? Aren’t you people forgetting something? It’s your 
show.” 

“We know this, Turk. We’re doing everything we can. 
Believe me.” Only the final answer was in Cam’s tone of 
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voice. It was in the tension-on the wires between them. They 
both knew the bottom line. They had exhausted all options. 

Turk prowled the cluttered office, Strange how much 
material could pile up in only a few weeks. He listened to the 
clatter of typewriters, the subdued chatter of the typists. He 
walked to the window and looked down on the town. It 
looked as if Kings Bay had beaten him again. He wasn’t going 
to be able to show them what Turk Scott. could do, after all. 
He wasn’t going to be able to show anybody. Ken Hollins had 
fixed that; Ken was too smart for him. Turk Scott had played 
with the big kids again and ended up kicked in the nuts once 
more... . 

His hands clenched closed. He ought to close up and 
walk out now. If he did, many people were going to believe 
he’d misappropriated the festival funds. Even with his signa- 
ture forged and Ken’s genuine, they would accuse him. His 
staying had to prove at least that he had not stolen. If he 
stayed, what could he accomplish without funds except, like 
some misguided captain, to go down with his ship? These 
were his options. He could close up, admit defeat and walk 
out now. He could go back to that committee and demand 
contingency funds—the show was their property, their invest- 
ment, not his. Or he could hang on by his fingernails—and 
pray. But at the moment he could discern no rational motive 
for doing this. 

If he walked out he’d be free of all this, the responsibility 
for an impossible task, free of the people who ducked for 
cover when the heat was on, and from the final destruction of 
his reputation in the music business. This was one hellishly 
important consideration; music was his life, his livelihood. It 
was in music he had to make his living, if he were to exist at 
all. This failure could hurt as badly as had Buz Packett’s 
vendetta—worse, because it would-be deception piled on 
failure. He could clear out or he could stay, somehow force 
the show on to that stage and come out with his name, at 
least, intact. 

Tf only he could find some reason for staying. He felt tired, 
suddenly exhausted. He needed a drink, several drinks, but 
he didn’t move from that window. It came down to that. Stay 
and fight—or run. Getting drunk was running. He gazed 
about, overwhelmed by a helpless sense of defeat. 

Finally, he walked out, still retracing in his mind the dreary 
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pattern of defeat. He nodded toward Gale, but couldn’t 
manage a smile. He saw that she suspected the worst. He said, 
“7’1l be back, Gale. I don’t know when, but I'll be back.” 

He walked along Memorial Boulevard in the sunlight, feel- 
ing the intensity of early spring heat. When he found himself 
outside the Kings Bay Memorial Hospital, he told himself he 
had no business here. But he walked in through the emergency 
entrance and went along the silent, busy corridor toward the 
jnformation desk. 

“Turk.” 

He stopped, turned and stared, for a moment not recogniz- 
ing the handsome young black man in white hospital jacket 
and that medical symbol,.the stethoscope, about his neck. 
He laughed, nodding. “Gordon. Hillway. How the hell are 

ou?” 

“Dr. Gordon Hillway, Turk.” They shook hands. 

“Good Lord. Dr. Hillway. I don’t know what I expected 
of you, Gordy. Maybe that you’d make the Washington Red- 
skins—but an M.D.—in Kings Bay Memorial. That must have 
been a hellish fight.” 

“T know it sounds like the twilight zone.” Gordon nodded. 
“For a while I was denied hospital privileges, but recently, 
full hospital privileges have been granted to me.” 

“How’d you do it?” 

“I just didn’t quit working.” 

“That’s easy for you to say.” 

‘What?” Ne : 

Turk smiled crookedly. “Nothing. Just a private joke... 
How’d you get through to them?” ¢ : 

Hillway smiled. “I didn’t. I just outwaited them, Turk. 
Remember when they needed me—to play football for the 
Kings Bay high school? They practically forced me to transfer 
from the West Tampa school. . . . Well, they finally needed 
me here.” 

“Glad they came to their senses.” 

Gordon. nodded..“Tt was need. The same old need, Turk, 
that got me on their football team—they couldn’t win with- 
out me... . They found they were going to lose about ten 
million in HEW funds unless they granted me full Hea 3 
Strange, how swiftly they came through.” 

“I don’t care how you got them, kid. I’m glad.” 

“We were always a couple of outsiders, huh, Turk? Me, on 
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account of the pretty light-chocolate brown of my skin and 
you because your mother was poor—a widow—and worked 
for a living. . . . In the end, they found they needed both 
of us, didn’t they?” . 

Turk winced, but said nothing. After a moment, Gordon 
said, “What are you doing in the hospital?” 

“Came in to see Mrs. Ken Hollins.” 

“Sure. Come on. She’s in Room 318. . . . Didn’t realize © 
you knew her.” 

“Hell, man, she was my leading lady in the high school 
play.” 

“You're joking. Goes back that far, huh?” ; 

Julie lay, wide-eyed, sleepless and gray with guilt, in her 
hospital bed. She had failed Ken. She had brought unbearable 
burdens to Judge Hollins. She stared into the middle distance. 
Even when Turk spoke her name, she turned only slowly, as 
if returning from some distant place. She looked at him, not 
really aware. At last she managed a faint smile. 

Turk felt his heart slip, the old emptiness and longing 
spreading through him. Even in a hospital bed, even numbed 
with shock and desolated with hurt, Julie was lovely. “Are 
you feeling better?” he said. 

“Tm all right, Turk. As all right as I’m ever going to be. 
-. . Ill always be kind of a cripple. Emotionally—which 
is the worst kind, I think.” 

“No. You'll make it, Julie. You got a bad break, that’s all.” 

She sighed. “We both did, Turk. I heard—about the 
festival fund. . . . If you've come to find out where Ken is, I, 
can’t tell you. I don’t know.” 

“No. That’s not why I came.” 

“I have no illusions. I know that Ken stole all that money. 
All I don’t know is how . . . or why.” Julie closed her eyes 
and lay taut, unmoving for a long beat. “I am sorry,” she 
whispered at last. 

“TI didn’t come here to talk about that—” 

“We think we know people. We live with them. We're so 
sure of their—family, background, character. We think we 
know them. But we don’t . . . not really.” 

“T won’t stay, Julie.” 

“I like having you here. It’s nice to have someone who 
Cares.” 

“I do care, Julie. That’s what I came to say. If there’s any- 
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thing I can do, if you want me to hang around town—to help 
ou.” 

? As he spoke, Julie began shaking her head. No, she had 
been hurt, almost destroyed. Leaning on someone else now 
would be too easy, crippled as she was. She would not. She 
had failed Ken. He had left her. She would start her life over, 
but she was through with weakness, with dependency. She 
would not look back. That old life was over. From it, she 
had only young Spess. Whatever she had had, it would never 
come back again, And she had to learn to make her own way. 
She would never let herself depend on anyone again. No one. 
Not for any reason. 

She would make of her life what she alone could make of it. 
She had tried to live for other people, by other people’s stan- 
dards and requirements. She had tried to be what she believed 
they wanted her to be. She had thought only of acceptance, 
and in return she would have someone to lean on. That had 
been a joke. On her. Now, she would live for herself. She 
would depend on herself. She would not lean on anyone. She 
would not become involved in some kind of rebound arrange- 
ment, even with a person as dear and kind as Turk. Rebounds 
could hurt the other person, they would devastate her. Any- 
way, that wouldn’t be fair to Turk. It wasn’t what she wanted. 

She gazed up at him. Turk was kind, handsome, gentle, and 
he did care. But he deserved better than an emotional cripple. 
She would not be a burden. She didn’t know yet what she did 
want, what she would do in the empty days and nights ahead, 
but she did know she had to find her way for herself. It would 
not solve anything to survive on someone else’s inner re- 
sources. She found her own strength now, or she discovered 
herself lacking it and she slipped into disaster. But she had to 
make it, or fail, alone, this time. “No, I won’t depend on you,” 
she said. “Thanks, but no thanks.” 

“You'll need somebody.” 

“No. V'll be all right. My old life is over. I’ve got to make a 
new life. I must look only ahead—I can’t look back and I can’t 
lean on you until I find myself.” 

He stared down at her, lost. There it was. Could she have 
put it any clearer into words? He had chased that old, im- 
possible dream, even when her memory had blurred, he had 
truly loved no one else. She had rejected him one more time, 
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this time finally. He was not of her world. He could have no 
part in it, even in her grief. 

He smiled wryly, and nodded. “Sure. Get some rest.” He 
retreated. The hell of it was, he had come here hoping to find 
support, strength, a reason for hanging on. He’d told himself 
that if only Julie cared—even now-——they couldn’t stop him. 
Nobody could stop him. He had just needed to hear her say it 
aloud. Well, he had the word. The last word. He walked un- 
seeingly out of the hospital into the blaze of sunlight. 
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Clash By Night 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


Thousands of spectators lined Memorial Boulevard and 
swarmed outside the Gethsemane Baptist Church. The whole 
town turned out for Judge Hollins’s funeral. Stirred in with 
them were hundreds of silent, vacant-eyed young college 
Easter-break vacationers, watching, stoned, from some middle 
distance. One whispered, “Damn, man, must be some big local 
hawk, man.” Police monitored the subdued and orderly 
crowds as cars arrived and mourners entered the church. 

Those permitted inside the cathedral said later it was the 
most memorable service they’d ever attended, with state and 
national political dignitaries in front pews or serving as 
honorary pallbearers. © 

Miss Ruth Hollins, the fallen knight’s lady, had to be helped 
from her car and into a pew where she almost collapsed at 
least twice. But she found the strength to endure the ordeal, 
bouyed by the assurance that she didn’t have to worry about 
how she looked, or what people might say of her appearance: 
Her black dress, shoes and veil were smartly matching ac- 
Cessories especially ordered for her by Bickford’s. 

Relieved because the anguish was not as intolerable as she’d 
feared, she was heartened by the thousands who attended. 
Church and choir loft were crowded, with standing room only. 
FTD florists in four neighboring communities had been 
stripped bare of funeral arrangements—a heartwarming out- 
pouring of grief, love and respect for Spessard, when she'd 
lived in terror that people would revile his memory and stare 
at her in contempt. The Reverend Seaton Bush preached an 
hour’s eulogy for the White Knight of Camelot, his contribu- 
tions to state and community, the loss that was theirs, the 
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church’s and his own, personally. Once-he broke down and 
pad to stand silent for almost a full minute to regain his 
composure. 

Miss Ruth sighed. She’d been most warmly reassured by 
the tasteful obituary for the judge that appeared on the black- 
bordered front page of the Herald. There were photos going 
as far back as thirty years of her and Spess, highlights of his 
career and their marriage. Ken was mentioned only as 
survivor. There was brief mention of the trouble with the 
Judicial Qualifications Committee but equally featured was 
the fact that, in every investigation, the judge’s name had 
been cleared of wrongdoing before his accidental death. Of 
course it had been an accident. How many times had she 
warned Spess about cleaning his prize guns so carelessly? 

She glanced about the church—the saddened faces, the 
grieving people who had benefited from Spessard Kenrady 
Hollins’s brief life on this planet—all gathered to pay last 
respects. Maybe people were truly good inside, after all. ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dannon moved in the long, slow 
procession of funeral cars along Memorial Boulevard. Mae bit 
back tears, glimpsing people lining the curbs—familiar faces, 
strangers. Spess had been a great man—maybe he had even 
been the White Knight, after all. Maybe the stronger, braver 
and more ambitious a man is, the more compelling his sex 
drives. Look at Herbert—how many years since he had 
touched her, or wanted her to touch him? And all those years, 
even when she was most aroused and excited by Spess, she 
had been torn by her guilt. How foolishly she’d tried to resist 
—and could not: Good-bye, Spess. I’m truly sorry, Spess. 
I'm truly sorry. 

She said, “What?” aware Herbert had spoken and, as usual, 
swallowed his words. Anyway, she’d been too preoccupied to 
hear him. < 

“I said Spessard Hollins was a good man,” Herb repeated, 
watching the rear of the Cadillac ahead of his Pinto. 

“Yes,” 

‘Fe was a good man. He gave of his life and time for other 
people, far beyond what he could hope ever to be repaid for. 
I'll miss him. He was good to me.” é 

“Yes.” : 

“He was good to me. You think I’d have gotten my*job 
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without his support and influence and the fact I could call on 
him freely anytime anything went wrong? I'd have been out on 
my tail a dozen times if it hadn’t been for the judge.” 

“You worked hard, Herb. You deserve what you’ve gotten.” 

“Deserve don’t buy much in this world, Mae. And you 
ought to know it. It’s what friends you got—and for whatever 
reason.” 

“What do you mean?” She frowned, watching him. | 

“I mean, he was good to us. Real good to us. Both of us, 
He was good to both of us, Mae.” 

Mae felt herself grow heated about her throat, felt the un- 
comfortable prickling of warmth flush up across her face. 
Herb kept his face forward, did not look at her. She shivered. 

“I’ve known—about you and the judge, Mae.” He kept his 
eyes ahead. 

“Known? Known what, Herb?” 

“No. Don’t play games, Mae. He can’t be between us any 
more. There’s no need. I’ve known—for almost twenty years.” 

“And—you didn’t say anything? You didn’t do anything?” 

_He exhaled heavily. “Once, I was sent out of town. On a 
trip. By the city, just after I got my job—after the judge got it 
for me.” There was nothing accusatory in his gentle tone. “At 
the last minute I didn’t have to go. I had coffee and a sandwich 
downtown. I walked home. Let myself in the front door. There 
was one light on. In the dining room. It shone on the front- 
room couch. I stopped just inside the front door and stared. 
You. and the judge. You were naked. He was naked except 
for his undershirt. What shocked me most was what you were 
doing on your knees between the judge’s legs, I stood there 
and watched. I couldn’t move. I couldn’t believe it for a long 
time. You had never done that for me—I would never even 
dared suggest it.” 

_ “Oh God,” Mae whispered. 

Herb seemed not to hear her. “I was hot and cold at the 
same time. I was outraged. I was aroused as I had never been. 
Trembling. I’'d never seen you so wild. It drove me crazy. I 
wanted to howl. In rage. In need. Crazily, I kept thinking I 
should have phoned and let you know the trip was off and I 
was coming home. Even in the heat and madness, I kept 
thinking that I wanted to kill you. I wanted you-——as he was 
having you. I wanted to kill him. I wanted to help him use you. 
I wanted him to know I knew about it and that he and I could 
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use you. I was totally out of my mind. I stood there crying— 
only it was all inside. I backed out of the house and closed the 
door .. . I went back downtown. I spent the night at the 
Grand Central Hotel. . . . The next day I came home and 
Jet you believe I was just getting back from my trip.” 

“[’m so sorry, Herb.” 

“Are you? I’ve thought about that over all these years. He 
ysed you in ways I never could. . . . I could make a scene, 
demand a divorce—and lose my job. Maybe he would have 
helped me keep my job, but it would have been like blackmail. 
J decided to close my eyes to-what he was doing because his 
friendship, his patronage, made my own life easier. It gave you 
something I could never give you. It gave us security—a 
security I never could have managed alone. I knew that. Now 
we'll have a good pension, savings, a home paid for, things 
nobody can take from us.” 

“Oh God,” Mae whispered. “Oh my God.” 


Warren Powell stood on the lower step of the Gethsemane 
Baptist Church. Blazing sunlight cooked his blond hair and 
skull. He had felt drawn here to the judge’s funeral services 
though he could not say why. He had barely known the man. 
Still, it had seemed the right thing to do. One ought to pay 
last respects to a human being who had sacrificed his life for 
the good of so many people. And the judge had done this—-to 
his own financial detriment—until the last. Warren was not 
one to believe human beings weren’t permitted mistakes, the 
juxury of being merely human, lower than the gods and lost 
among other animals. 

Someone touched Warren’s arm and he flinched. Before he 
turned he knew it was Kristi Bickford. There was. a static 
charge in the very touch of. her fingers. He gave her a brief 
smile. “Hello, Kristi.” 

“Did you know the judge?” 

“No. Did you?” _. 

“Yes. We knew him—all my life.” 

“I thought I ought to pay my last respects to the old man.” 

“Yes. I figured you would.” 

“And that’s why you’re here?” 

She smiled. “That’s why I’m here. You won’t see me in any 
of the usual places, so I have to go looking for you in all 
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“the unusual places. It’s nice to catch you in a funeral cere- 
mony. You can’t break away and run.” 

“['m running only for your own good, Kristi. I don’t want 
you hurt.” 

“You couldn’t hurt me.” 

He laughed at the challenge in her warm, taunting tone. 
“You really are full of the devil, aren’t you?” 

“I don’t think you’re supposed to laugh aloud at funeral 
processions.” a 

Warren sighed. “He was a good old man.” 

“And you know, the funny part, he wasn’t all that old. He 
was fifty-five. It seems he’s been around longer than God.” 

“Yes. He seemed a lot older. He was a good judge. He was 
wise. He made good decisions—it made him seem older, I 
suppose.” 

“Like you?” 

“What?” 

“Like you. You make all the right and noble decisions 
about us. That’s supposed to make you seem older and me 
seem younger.” 

“It works that way, all right.” 

“You can’t keep doing this, Warren.” 

“I figure yowll go away to school soon. You'll find a new 
game.” 

“Don’t count on it. ve told father, I'm not going away 
to school—uniess you are nicer to me .. . I won’t leave— 
all empty and wishing I were here. If I’ve got to go away to 
school, my mind must be clear.” 

“My God. Did you really tell your father all that?” 

“['m thinking about taking a display-ad in the Herald and 
telling everybody. How my intentions are perfectly honorable. 
How I was pursued until I realized you were the only man 
in the world for me—and suddenly you treat me like dirt.” 

“Oh Lord, Kristi.” ; 

“You do. Can I help it if ’'m not nineteen or twenty? Hang 
in there. I will be. Can I help it if I can’t drink in bars with 
you? There are other places we could go.” 

“Kristi. You’re making a scene.” 

“Of course I am. I’m trying to embarrass you into realizing 
that inside I’m all grown-up—that what I feel for you is as 
grown-up as what you feel for me.” 

“God help you then.” 
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“God help us both.” 

He sighed. “All right, Kristi. I surrender. I give up. Pil 
invite you to dinner.” 

“Where? I don’t like crowded places. We’ve too much to 
talk about.” 

He drew a deep breath. “I cook great hamburgers and toss 
a beautiful salad. How about my place?” 

“I knew if I pushed you hard enough, you’d come up with 
the right answer.” 

“It was a question.” 

“What was a question?” 

“How about my place? Wednesday? At six?” _ 

“Of course. Yes. That will be perfect. See . . . that ‘wasn’t 
so bad, was it? That was much better, wasn’t it?” 

“Sure. It’s twenty-years-to-life, that’s what it is.” 


Turk walked back from the Gethsemane Baptist Church to 
the Grand Central Hotel. He moved slowly, without direction. 
Through that stupid minister’s hour-long harangue about the 
judge, he’d sat watching Julie, immobile beside her parents 
and her mother-in-law. Even dissolved in grief, Julie was 
lovely. It wasn’t going to be easy getting her out of his mind. 
When he was out of this town, it might be better. Distance 
and time had helped before; he had nothing else to look 
forward to now. 

When he came off the elevator on the twelfth floor, he 
heard Alicia Gayle accompanying herself on the piano. He 
stood in the foyer, listening to her. One might have thought 
her voice had to lose something—to drugs, alcohol,: the 
pimps and the club owners. She’d had an evil time—tlonely, _ 
exploited, hurt, deceived and cheated. But they could not rob 
her of her voice. 

They had cost her shreds of her sanity. Nights, he would 
hear her crying out in her sleep. She was going through hell, 
trying to make it across each endless night on the single 
sleeping pill prescribed by Dr. Gordon Hillway. She whim- 
pered, she gritted her teeth, she sobbed, her face pressed 
into her pillow. 

He ached with compassion for her but, as Dr. Hillway told 
her, she had to fight her way back alone. Nobody could ,heip 
her. She had thrown away bits and pieces of herself on the 
long road that started in an Alabama backwater town and 
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‘led her to Manhattan, Hollywood, Chicago, St. Louis, Las 
Vegas—and all the tank stops between. She’d learned to travel 
on mescaline and angel dust and coke, and now she was 
trying to come back without them. She was trying to find her 
way. Beautiful Alicia, slender, willowy, lovely chocolate tan, 
cool and smart on the outside, all fouled up inside. Her voice 
should have made it all so easy for her. But one thing they'd 
both learned: It was never easy. 

Alicia let her fingers trail across the keys and moved into the 
chords and phrases of “What You Were To Me.” Hearing 
those words so soon after seeing Julie—lovely and lost to 
him—he flinched. Damn it, those words hurt. They had hurt 
when he wrote them. They still hurt. 

Alicia’s voice did something extra for the song—as each 
truly talented singer brings something to every composition 
she touches—endowing it with her own learned agony. 

Listening, Turk forgot Julie, forgot that the song was writ- 

ten to express what’ she’d meant to him. Those words took 
on sudden new significance in Alicia’s lovely voice. 
. Turk prowled the foyer, wanting her to keep singing be- 
cause it was all coming clear in his mind. He knew what he 
could do. He would not be beaten, not even by Ken Hollins’s 
theft of a million dollars. He was not out. Not yet. Reeling. 
Down. But not out.... 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


Turk caught an 11:20 p.o. flight out of Tampa International. 
Only Sleek Clayton was on hand to wish him Godspeed. Sleek’s 
small-lipped mouth pulled taut. He was less than talkative, 
though there were dozens of questions in his eyes. Inwardly, 
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Turk grinned savagely. Go ahead, Sleek, ask it, am I running 


out? 

Turk boarded the plane and slumped into a seat in the 
tourist section. It had been a long time since he’d traveled 
first class. Not that it mattered, all he wanted was to get 
to Los Angeles before daybreak. Why fly all the way across 
the country to get kicked in the groin—again? 

He sagged deeper into his seat, tried to sleep. He opened 
his eyes when the plane cleared the last mountain range east 
of Los Angeles and descended toward the brilliantly illumined 
coast. After boring through stygian blackness, the night 
plane suddenly raced in toward millions of lights of every 
color and hue and density—like rare and glittering jewels 
cast profligately along the coastline. Up close, those lights 
were MacDonald’s and Sportsman’s Lodge and Mann’s Chi- 
nese Theater and every clip joint known to the folly of man, 
but from up here they were exalting, wondrous. 

He felt groggy, walking off the plane. He rented a car 
and drove beyond the crosstown expressway to La Cienega, 
snaking along it up to Sunset and west out to Beverly Hills. 
In a motel room, he bathed, shaved and dressed—casual but 
smart. He drove over to South Beverly Drive and into the 
Buz Packett estate. His heart hammered and his belly was 
empty. 

He parked the car and got out, carrying his old briefcase. 
In the saffron haze of mid-morning he felt the familiar, re- 
membered panic. The house was quiet: but three or four 
young white girls lay around the swimming pool. The yards 
were well kept, with formal garden, but a hint of spreading 
decay dimmed the elegance. , 

-Turk rang the doorbell and the door was opened at once. 
Elrod Holfinger’s eyes widened, then he grinned. “Man, What 
you doing here? You like hurt?” 

“I want to see Buz.” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“May I see him? 

Elrod shrugged. “It’s your bod. If you like it black and 
blue.” He grimaced. “Anything that fills your bucket, I always 
say.” 

When Elrod closed the door behind them, Turk said, “Will 
you tell Buz I’m here?” 

Elrod grinned again. “If I do, he might refuse to see “you. 
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‘He might even fire me. He’s in the master bedroom. Why 
don’t you go on up—and surprise him?” 


Turk climbed the stairs. Elrod remained where he was in the 
foyer, watching him with that faint and twisted smile. Turk 
knocked on the master bedroom door. After a moment, Buz 
yelled, “It’s unlocked, goddamn it. Come on in.” 

Turk opened the door and entered the bedroom. The mas- 
sive chamber provided a double-window view of the formal 
gardens, except drapes were tightly drawn, shutting it all 
out. A small lamp glowed near the bed, casting a yellow 
shaft across its silk sheets, the sheen dancing and shimmering 
in ceiling mirrors. The Hollywood king-sized bed was circular, 
with telephones, radio, cassette players and TV controls built 
in. Plump, long pillows were tossed-about on the rumpled bed 
and on the floor. One lay in the middie of the shag carpeting, 
yards from the bed. 

Turk closed the door and stood tentatively just inside it, 
Buz looked up from the bed where he lay in silk pajamas, 
open down the front. He stared at Turk, then blinked and 
stared again—his double take was perfection. He shook his 
head to clear away the last webs of sleep and disbelief. At 
last he shrugged and inquired with frigid coolness, “Who let 
you in, honk?” 

“One of your goons.” 

Buz’s wide grin was never meant to be shared. “One of my 
ex-goons, honky. What are you doing here? Thought you were 
in Florida putting on some kind of rinky-dink music show. 
» - . All your acts walk out on you, loser?” 

“I came to talk to you, Buz.” 

“What you and me got to talk about? Even if I once 
knew you, honky, I don’t know you now . . . I don’t move 
in the same circles with you—or people like you—no more. 
You know who’s in that bedroom other side of my bathroom?” 

“T don’t give a damn.” 

“Well, that’s where you’re wrong, honky. You ought to. It 
tells you who the nigger kid is now. The Afro-disiac. How 
you like that? The Afro-disiac. Old Buz turns on them high- 
society white women now. Wife of an ambassador is my guest, 
Honky. Used to be my wife’s bedroom. But she was only a 
blond movie star. I had to get rid of her. Traded her in for 
an ambassador’s wife. . . . You know that woman’s crazy for 
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me? Followed me out here from Washington, D.C. She 
wants anything I’m willing to give her. The nigger kid has 
moved up in the world, Turkey, even since I knew you.” 

“I’m glad about that, Buz. I’m glad you’re appreciated. I 
always said you had a beautiful voice,.a great talent, even if 
you were a pain in the ass.” 

“Is that what you came three thousand miles to say, 
Honky?” 

“No. I want to talk to you, Buz. Quietly. Without any 
malice—just two guys.” 

“Talk?” Buz laughed, shaking his head. “You came to beg, 
didn’t. you, whitey? You think you can get the nigger kid 
to bail you out, don’t you? I wondered how long before I'd 
hear from you—and your begging—trading on old times. 
Get on your knees, honk. I'll piss on the floor and you can 
lick it up . . . and when you do, I still won't lift my hand 
to help you.” 

“All right, you fucking nigger. Be a fucking nigger. I came 
as a person—~”? 

“As a loser, loser.” 

“As one person to talk to another person. You can go on 
being a nigger racist—screwing all the ambassadors’ wives 
on Embassy Row won't change that—or you can get some 
self-respect—-” 

“Self-respect? You asshole—” 

“Get some self-respect. You can be a person and we can 
talk. You can quit hating me just because I happen to be 
white—and you can stop swinging out wildly because you 
happen to be black. You can stand up and tell yourself you’re 
a man with a great talent, a beautiful voice, and that makes 
you equal to every other man. Not one goddamned bit 
better, but just as good. Why do you make fun of yourself on 
stage? Call yourself the nigger kid? Make fun of yourself? 
Because you're gut-sick afraid they'll laugh at you unless you 
do: You got to laugh first—that’ll keep them from laughing 
at you. That'll protect you, because you're afraid to try to go 
it as a person—a fiuman being who is equal to all other 
human beings. You think I give a shit that you’re black? Or 
skinny? Or have pop eyes and a clown wig?” 

“Get out.” 

“All I care about is that you’ve got a voice. Like nobody 
ever matched. Nobody ... You've got it all. But does that 
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’ give you confidence? Hell, no. You're still on the defensive, 
You don’t read so well. You're the nigger kid from the 
south side of Chicago. Who gives a shit, except you? You 
walk on people to prove who you are—” ; 

“I’ve walked all over you for nine years, haven’t I?” 

“I guess you did. You helped stop me. If that gives you 
satisfaction, enjoy. I have a talent—and you were big enough 
and influential enough to stop me. Okay. That proves who you 
are. But it’s all wasted, Buz. Because it doesn’t buy you any- 
thing. It doesn’t make you any better, because you don’t have 
to prove who you are—” 

“Not to you, I don’t.” 

“Not to anybody.” 

“Now you can get out.” 

“No. You can hear what I came to say. I did come to ask 
you to rescue the music concert—” 

Buz put his head back, yelling with laughter. A slender, 
black-haired woman appeared in the adjoining bathroom door. 
Her transparent, lacy shorty gown accented the milk whiteness 
of her body. Her voice was clipped, troubled. “What’s the 
matter, Buz?” 

“Nothing’s wrong, bag. Get out of here. I’ll call you if I get 
a hard-on.” 

The woman’s lilylike complexion flared red. She disap- 
peared, retreating as if he’d struck her. 

Turk said, “I’ve a good show, Buz—tI had a good show. 
T'll admit—you’re the only person big enough to put it back 
on track.” 

“Flattery will get you a chance to eat my ass, baby, and 
that’s all.” 

“Buz, you hate me. Okay. I’m not trying to change that. 
You got it all. But I did play a part in your success, Buz, + 
You won’t admit it, but ask Burt Brown about ‘Take Me AS 
J Am.’” 

“Burt Brown’s an Uncle Tom son of a bitch.” 

“Two people helped make you, Buz. Burt is one of them.” 

“And you?” Buz laid his head back, laughing again. 

“You thought so once, Buz. You gave me this.” Turk ex- 
tended the solid gold slave bracelet. “You knew. Once. Before 
rage blinded you to everything except the color of my skin.” 

Silent, his face rigid, Buz stared at the bracelet, the chain, 
the inscription: “To Turk from his black slave, Buz Packett.” 
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“We were friends once, Buz. I knew.I owed you, and you 
knew I’d played a part for you, too.” 

“Shit. I give those things out like Cracker Jack toys.” 

“You know better than that.” 

“Well, let’s just say that’s one I wish I had never given.” 

“But you did give it. And you wanted to at the time. And 
it meant something, Buz. Something big, in both our lives.” 

“And so you think you can come here and trade that old 
trinket for my services to save your white ass?” 

“We'll pay you. Your regular concert fee. You'll headline. 
It won't hurt you—it’ll save us. Yes.” 

“Well, before I boot you out of here, honk, let me tell you 
something. Ole Buz Packett—the nigger kid—is famous for 
his charities: I give more bread and time and appearances in 
a year to charity than any other star. Only I don’t publicize it 
—I do it quiet.” 

“Sure. Only you’re famous for it.” 

Buz shrugged. “All right. So I’m a big star. I can’t appear 
anywhere without getting attention. People are bound to 
know. But not because I make a big thing. I keep the good 
things I do hidden as much as I can. I’ve forbidden my press 
agents to publicize anything I do for charity. Anything.” 

“That’s very commendable, Buz.” 

“But you miss the point, honk. I’m not boasting about my 
charities. I’m telling you something. I’m telling you, I help 
people when I want to—but never do I do anything because 
I might owe some dude something. Not even the white 
bastard who happens to have one of my gold bracelets.” 

“What youre really saying is those bracelets don’t mean a 
damned thing.” 

Buz smiled. “Not to you they don’t, whitey.” 

“Okay. That’s what I came three thousand miles to hear, I 
guess. I knew you were a black son of a bitch. I just wanted 
to hear you say it.” 

“T could have the shit beat out of you.” 

“It wouldn’t be the first time, Buz.” 

“We're a lot smarter now. We've refined our techniques, 
whitey. . . . This time you'd really hurt.” 

“You never have scared me, Buz, and you don’t now. You 
can hire ex-football players and ex-cops and ex-thugs to beat 
people up, but that doesn’t change. you, either. You still have 
nightmares—and yell in your sleep—and are afraid of’ the 
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dark. You’re nothing, Buz. Not because you’re black, but be- 
cause you’re a son of a bitch, deep inside.” 

Buz reached over to press a button, summoning his body 
guards. “I don’t have to take this shit, whitey.” 

“No. Call your goons. They'll protect you. They'll make 
you feel big and mighty—until the first time you have to sleep 
alone again.” 

Buz swung around on the bed. “What do you want from 
me, you white bastard? I’ve told you I won’t do your gig, 
That’s all. Go on. Get out.” , 

“Will you call in Burt Brown—for five minutes?” 

“What for? You think Uncle Tom wil! help you get me to 
do your show?” 

“No. That’s been settled. You won't do it. This is for some- 

thing else. It’s important to you. It could be. Are you scared 
to ask Burt to come in here?” 
’ J ain’t scared of nothing you'd -understand, honky.” Buz 
studied the selector keyboard and pressed a button. After a 
few moments of silence, the corridor door opened and Burt 
Brown entered. He seemed leaner and grayer than ever—little 
remained of the rotund brown man Turk had known. 

“You wanted to see me, Buz?” Then Burt saw Turk. He 
smiled and came to him with his arms outstretched. 

“That’s what I love,” Buz said from the bed to nobody in 
particular. “Loyalty among my people. Why don’t you go 
down on him, Burt, right in front of me?” 

Turk ignored Buz now, speaking to Burt as if the black 
superstar were not in the room. “How long since ole Buz has 
had a platinum record, Burt—a real smash?” 

Burt shook his head. “Been a spell, Turk. But we're looking. 
We're always looking.” 

“Nobody knows what the public is gonna want next,” Buz 
yelled from the bed. “I got two Rolls Royces, whitey. How 
much you got—you got bus fare?” 

Turk went on speaking quietly to Burt. “Got something I 
want you to hear, Burt.” 

“Not in here,” Buz said from the bed. “Not in my bed- 
toom.” 

Turk went to the piano. He sat down and placed the lead 
sheet on the stand before him. Burt walked over and stood at 
his shoulder, studying it. Turk said, “I’m no Buz Packett, but 
you'll get the idea.” 
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Turk played his new song, “What You Were To Me.” He 
played it through once. He was aware Buz had stopped 
writhing restlessly on his bed. Burt bent forward, holding his 
breath. Turk sang the lyrics once, all the way through. Buz 
stopped. talking, stopped protesting, stopped laughing. 

Burt whistled softly. Burt said softly, “Jesus.” 

Turk moved off the piano bench. “Take it once, Burt. Get 
the feel.” 

“Yeah.” Burt sat down on the bench. He ran through the 
song, he vamped, faked, and got it down to suit him. He sang 
it softly, with feeling. Buz got off the bed. He caught his 
pajama pants, belted them. He padded across the room. He 
said, “Let me hit them lyrics once.” 

Burt nodded and broke off. “From the top, baby,” he said 
in a low voice. 

Buz sang the words, tentatively, awkwardly at first and then 
smoothly, getting the bumps out. When the music died, the 
room was still, silent, and crackling with tension. Turk said, 
“More gold records, Burt. Another Grammy.” 

“It’s a good song,” Burt said. “Good.” 

Buz stared at Turk. “So that’s why you came? Had a song I 
could put over for you, huh?” 

“Fuck you, Buz.” Turk took up the lead sheet and replaced 
it in his briefcase. Burt slumped, round-shouldered, on the 
piano bench. 

Burt said, “Don’t fuck this up, Buz. For your own sake.” 

Turk dropped the gold slave-bracelet in his pocket. “You're 
tight, Buz. You don’t owe me anything. I don’t owe you 
anything. That makes us quits.” 

“I want that song, Turk,” Buz said. 

- Turk shook his head. “It’s a good song, Buz. Like Burt 
says. A winner—only you can’t get your black hands on it 
but one way.” 

Suddenly, Buz put his head back and yelled with laughter. 
He grabbed Turk affectionately in his arms, pulled him tightly 
to him in a bear.hug and kissed him fiercely. Turk pulled 
away, but he smiled. “Us white fellows don’t usually kiss you 
darkies,” he said. 

Buz staggered around the room, raging out his laughter. He 
slapped Turk on the shoulder. He embraced Burt. He leaped 
on the bed, jumping on it as if it were a trampoline. He sat 
suddenly flat on the mattress, his long thin legs hanging over 
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‘the side. His mouth stretched wide in a smile. “Hell, why 
didn’t you tell me you wanted me to appear on your Easter 
show? You know I will, Turk baby. You just get your white 
ass back to Florida and start making up the three-sheets—the 
Black Ace is coming to headline your little gig.” 

Burt Brown sat on the piano bench, tears streaming down 
his face. Laughing, Buz yelled at him. “What you crying 
about?” 

“Don’t you worry about me, Buz,” Burt said. “I’m happy. 
Maybe for the first time in eight—nine years, I’m happy.” 

“Well, what in hell you crying for?” 

Burt shrugged. “Man ain’t got no tears, Buz, ain’t got no 
heart.” 

Turk let himself out the front door. He walked in the gray- 
smog-riven sunlight to his car. The door opened behind him 
and Elrod came out, followed by Pigweed Hewitt, another 
bodyguard. Elrod said, “Just a minute, Turk.” 

Turk waited. Elrod crossed the drive and held out his hand. 
“Buz said he don’t like to owe nobody, Turk. He said to give 
back the slave bracelet.” 

“You tell Buz I said to fuck off. He gave it to me. It’s mine.” 

Elrod shrugged. He glanced toward Pigweed and nodded. 
Pigweed stepped close. He started a left toward Turk’s jaw. 
When Turk ducked, Pigweed brought his right fist in up under 
Turk’s belt. Turk buckled, gagging. Pigweed hit him across the 
neck and Turk sprawled face-down on the drive. 

Elrod knelt beside him. He reached into Turk’s jacket 
pocket and removed the bracelet. He let it swing from his 
fingers. He shook his head. “Buz says—no hard feelings, 
Turk.” 
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CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


Sleek Clayton launched the rumor, without really meaning to. 
When he drove Turk to the airport in Tampa, the young 
songwriter appeared preoccupied, quieter and taut-drawn, 
and Sleek had been waiting for the axe to fall ever since he 
heard Ken Hollins had absquatulated with festival funds. This 
was the kind of raw deal he’d been getting from life: He’d have 
areal payoff finally within grasp and something always fouled 
it up. This time he was enraged. They had no right to beat 
Sleek out of his one chance for a true financial harvest. It was 
criminal and the sons of bitches should be prosecuted. 

He had not asked Turk the one relevant question on the 
twenty mile drive for a very valid reason; he’d suspected the 
ruinous truth, he’d been afraid of the answer. He’d been afraid 
Turk would either lie to him or that he’d throw up if Turk 
said the words he feared he would say. 

Driving back across the Bradley D. Traven Causeway, 
Sleek alternately wept and cursed. He had himself under 
control by the time he returned to his cab company office in 
the shopping center, but when one of his drivers mentioned 
the festival, Sleek snarled, “Hell. That thing’s off. Turk Scott 
just flew out. First Ken Hollins runs and now big as hell Turk 
Scott’s gone. What’d they do, divide that money? By God, if 
it had been up to me, I’d have arrested Turk Scott before I 
let him on that plane.” 

- When Sleek’s driver picked up his first fare, the cabbie said, 
“Heard about the music show? It’s off. Ken Hollins and this 
guy Scott—they stole the city funds and ran.” 

Born there, the rumor spread like a social disease through 
human contact. The college kids got the information and it 
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flared through them like a contagion. They tumbled from their 
vans, bedrolls on the beach, mobile homes, sardined-cramped 
motel rooms, back seats of cars, and congregated in raging 
protesting knots on the city parking area at the public beach. 

“ell, it was a hoax from the start.” This was the consensus. 

“Sons of bitches. That’s what they are.” This was the judg- 
ment against the island citizenry. 

“Somebody has got to pay, by God.” This was the final 
decree, the bottom line. : 

Word came to Milo Hagen as he watched the Johnny 
Carson monolgue, Irma handed him the telephone and he said 
wearily, “Yeah?” ; 

“It’s them frigging college kids, Chief,” the duty sergeant 
said. “We've had three calls from patrol cars. Them bastards 
are congregating on the parking area of the beach. Thousands. 
Yelling. Screaming. Building up steam. They’re already ripping 
up the parking meters.” 

“What happened?” 

“How the hell do I know? We did hear that Turk Scott took 
off on a plane tonight—he said nothing about coming 
back. . . . These kids feel ripped-off. Most of them are just 
stoned enough to be out of their skulls.” 

“I'll be down there quick as I can. Call in everybody. Ask 
Tampa for help. Send all the squad cars to the beach. Try to 
keep them contained out there in one area.” 

“They can break a hell of a lot of glass out there.” 

“Just try to bottle *em up.” 


By the time Milo got to the police station, it was too late. 
to contain the rampaging mobs. Choppers, mopeds and motor- 
bikes raced through the downtown streets. Cars sped, without 
slowing, through red lights, burned rubber around corners and 
drove, tires squealing on walkways of the center city shopping 
mall. 

Bickford’s Department Store was hit first, because, like the 
mountain that has to be climbed because it is there, the mobs 
concentrated on the big store. Every display window was 
smashed. Mannequins were removed and for days were found 
in most unusual and creative places—in intriguing poses. 
With windows broken, crowds swarmed in, stealing, breaking 
and destroying. Burglar alarms wailed impotently in the night. 

Every water faucet in the store was turned on, full force. 
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Lighting fixtures were ripped from walls, display cases 
shattered. Perfume bottles were hurled and broken. Milo 
dispatched three patrol cars to Bickford’s, but by the time the 
police ran in the front doors, the vandals had dissolved into 
the night through rear and side exits. The store was a 
shambles. 

While police tried to corral the mob on the beach, run 
down vandals in the downtown stores, a gang broke into the 
Maldito Wholesale Seafood Warehouse and made off with 
baskets of mullet, cobia, sea bass and mackeral. They chose 
the Grand Central Hotel as their target. Entering with their 
baskets, they poured fish down the air-conditioning ducts, into 
the laundry chutes, elevator shafts and in every closet and 
room they could open. They raced through the lobby with 
the remainder, spreading fish everywhere. By the time police 
arrived, there was only the smell and sight of dead fish— 
throughout the building. _ 

The town’s five liquor stores were among the first targets 
struck. Most of the shelves were quickly stripped. Crates and 
boxes from storage rooms and all display bottles were hauled 
off in cars. and vans. 

Milo prowled the station helplessly. Everytime the tele- 
phone rang, a new target was being ravaged. Just past 1 A.M., 
a caller reported lights and noise and vandalism in the Kings 
Bay cemetery. 

Milo dispatched three patrol cars, ordering them to meet 
him at the cemetery. Taking young Tom Gates with him, 
Milo raced his. cruiser across the Memorial Boulevard bridge 
to the mainland. By the time they arrived at the stone 
entrance gates, two other patrol cars had driven in. For a 
stunned moment, the police sat and stared at the tableau 
unfolding in their headlights. A wild bacchanalia raged. 
Naked youths cavorted over the graves, drinking from bottles 
and smashing the glass on headstones. Strangest of dance 
rites were performed by male and female alike. All were 
decked in crowns, shawls and cod-straps of flowers taken 
from Judge Hollins’s fresh grave. 

“Jesus,” Tom whispered. “Look. Them two. Screwing on 
that headstone.” 

Milo nodded. “At first I thought they were statues.” 

Before Milo could order the cruisers forward, he faced a 
new problem. Cars screeched to a halt at the stone gates and 
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townspeople, in various stages of undress, disgorged, carrying 
rifles, hoes, rakes, shovels. 

Yelling townspeople rushed past the police cars and ran 
toward the partying nudes. By the time they reached the site 
of action, the mob had dispersed, dissolved into darkness, 
laughing and yelling, taunting. The naked people simply ran 
down the incline and lost themselves in the shadowed night, 
the mangrove swamps of the shoreline and in the shallows of 
the bay. ... ; 

Turk arrived in Tampa at 6 a.M. the next morning. He rode 
in an airport limousine to Kings Bay. Everyone was talking 
about the riot on the island. He was prepared for disaster, but 
the ruin he found in the wake of the long night of violence 
stunned him. He stood in early morning sunlight, surveying 
the wreckage of downtown stores. Incredible that mindless 
human fury could wreak such havoc. 

The Grand Central Hotel assigned professional clean-up 
crews, air-conditioning experts and mechanics to searching 
out and removing dead fish. Every pulsing of the air- 
conditioning pump sent fumes of decaying marine life through- 
out the hostelry. 

Turk telephoned Ishmael Grant and asked him to convene 
the festival committee as quickly as possible. “Better not meet 
at the Grand Central,” Turk said. “It smelis like a fish 
market.” 

The emergency meeting of the festival committee convened 
in Ishamel Grant’s conference room, one of the few business 
establishments left untouched by the frenzied mobs. 

“I’ve good news,” Turk said. “Good news—if you people 
can still manage to care.” 

“We must go ahead,” Aaron Bickford said. “There's 
nothing else.” 

Turk nodded. “The festival will be held, it will be a suc- 
cess. I guarantee you that—financially it will be bigger than 
we could have hoped.” 

‘What about the stars who have canceled? John Reno re- 
fuses to come,” Grant said, “even though he’s been paid his 
full advance. He is protesting the nonpayment of The 
Admiral and Tammy Too.” 

“T'll talk to them today,” Turk said. “But no matter what 
groups come, which ones boycott us, we'll make it... I 
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went out to Los Angeles and got a firm commitment from Buz 
Packett.” 

Committee members gazed at him, incredulous, as if they 
somehow witnessed a miracle. “Buz Packett? Coming here?” 
Grant said. 

“If we had more time for advertising, we could hit a real 
bonanza,” Turk said. “But we can take radio and television 
time all day until show time. We'll take full-page ads in the 
Herald, and in the Tampa and St. Pete papers.” 

“Why those out-of-town papers?” Sherwood asked. 

“Because St. Petersburg has one of the largest black 
ghettos south of Chicago. Tampa’s blacks will be anxious to 
see Buz Packett in person.” 

Maude Lillian Massengill looked as if she’d have a stroke. 
She merely expressed what the entire membership felt in- 
wardly. The committee stared at Turk, sick at its segregated 
white guts at the thought that only a black superstar could 
rescue their jublilee, that his arrival would draw thousands 
of blacks from neighboring towns. 

For long moments they sat and digested this information. 
At last, Mrs. Massengill protested, “But—do we have to 
advertise his coming—on area television—in out-of-town 
newspapers? Won’t it be enough—bad enough—that he will 
be here?” 

“Bad or good,” Turk said, “you’re not going to be able to 
hide Buz Packett’s appearance. Black people will hear of his 
arrival. They'll come, whether you want them or not. You’d 
better make up your minds. Set prices as high as possible and 
profit from it as best you can.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTY 


Kristi Bickford awakened early Wednesday morning and was 
unable to get back to sleep. She felt as if a lump had 
swollen in her solar plexus, disrupted her breathing and 
broken the natural rhythm of her heartbeats. She thought of 
seeing Warren tonight at.six and that curious, frightening and 
intensely delicious warmth flooded down through her. 

She lay on her back and stared down at her tense body, 
almost feverish in pastel blue shorty gown with lacy bodice. 
Her breasts felt painfully tender and extremely sensitive. Her 
whole body ached with this feeling of expectancy, anxiety. 

Seven a.M. How could she make it through another eleven 
eternal hours of waiting? Too restless to stay in bed, she 
got up, showered and dressed. Her father was at the breakfast 
table when she came downstairs. He was sweated, rumpled, 
and looked as if he had not slept. When he told her of the 
vandalism that would close Bickford’s for at least two weeks,’ 
Kristi kissed him and pressed her cheek against his. “Why 
didn’t you wake me up?” 

“Nothing we could do, baby. Either of us. I went down to 
the store and just stood there helpless and stared at the ruin.” 

“I could have held your hand.” 

He smiled. “I’d have hated to have you see a grown man 

She told him she would not be home for dinner. She 
couldn’t force herself to say she was having supper for two 
at Warren’s apartment. Her father belonged to a different, 
more straitlaced generation, and he’d been savaged by people 
of her own age. She couldn’t explain those animals to her 
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father, but she couldn’t tell him about her intimate date, 
either. She wanted to spare him as much as possible. 

“Young Powell tried to warn us,” her father said. “Maybe 
his was the last voice of sanity in all this madness. God knows, 
I hope he’s not right about overcrowding that auditorium. 
If he’s right, God help us.” 

Kristi managed to make it through the morning. As the 
afternoon dragged away, that strange emptiness spread in the 
pit of her stomach and the backs of her legs felt too weak to 
support her. By four o’clock she was dressed—a tailored nylon 
ice blue, low at the bodice and styled to flow with the 
slender lines of her waist and thighs. At five-fifteen, she 
could wait no longer. She’d be early—a few extra moments 
together—a handful of precious time to mark the start of her 
new life. 

She drove across town at fifteen miles per hour. All 
clocks seemed to have stopped. Time itself stood still. She 
parked outside Warren’s apartment and sat, gripping the 
steering wheel. Then she got out of her green MG, crossed 
the parkway, suddenly and intensely self-conscious. When 
she reached the front door of Warren’s apartment, she heard 
male laughter from within and loud rock music blared from 
his stereo. 

She paused, puzzled. She’d anticipated music, but muted 
love songs and symphonies. She hesitated, biting her lip. Then 
she reached out to press the doorbell and stopped, shocked 
and troubled. The doorknob was torn off the screen door. 
A hole gaped in its facing. 

A youth walked out onto the small courtesy screened 
porch. He was dark, his hair and beard matted, clothing 
sweated, rumpled and sour. “Does Warren Powell live here?” 
she said. 

“Yeah, baby. This is ole Warren’s pad. Come on in.” He 
shoved the door open, surveying her. “Hey, you’re a prime 
looker.” 

Kristi hesitated, “Is Warren here?” 

“Warren be here. Soon. Ole Warren left word. Said for 
you to wait.” He grinned at her and waved the bottle he held 
by its neck. “Come on in, the grass is great.” When she 
remained on the walk, he said, “Come on in. We'll try to 
entertain you till ole Warren shows. I’m Jerry Platt. Fraternity 
brother of Warren’s.” Jerry led the way into the front toom 
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‘where the two other young men sprawled on couches, toking 
on roaches. The smell of marijuana permeated the apart- 
ment. Jerry laughed. “This here is Barron Rowell. And Tom 
Kane. We're frat brothers all. Kind of stayin’ with ole 
Warren. Right, fellows?” 

The two men laughed and rolled on the couches with their 
laughter. Kristi shook her head and turned toward the front 
door, but Jerry Platt eased himself against it. He locked it, 
laughing. ““What’s matter, little lady? You come for a party. 
We're havin’ a party.” 

“Havin’ a ball,” Rowell said. 

Kristi shook her head again. “You can tell Warren I 
changed my mind.” 

“Hey, don’t go.” Jerry moved closer. She could smell him. 
Repulsed, she retreated. “We'll light you up some grass. Pop 
couple pills. That’s fast—be way up here with us.” 

“Way up here, baby,” Tom Kane said. : 

Jerry touched her arm. She pulled away. He laughed. “Now 
be friendly. Call me Jerry. You'll be calling me daddy, or God 
Almighty, or God-Almighty-do-it-again, when you know me 
better.” 

“Let me out of here,” she said. 

“We're friends of Warren’s, baby. Anything we got is 
Warren’s. Anything Warren’s got is ours. Right, men?” _ 

“So right,” Tom Kane said. “Especially Warren’s pretty 
little blond poontang.” 

“Tl call the police,” Kristi said. 

“Be my guest. Call on this little ole phone, honey.” Tom 
Kane held up the useless telephone, its wires ripped from the 
wall. 

Kristi stared at them. “Who are you people?” 

“Told you, baby. Frat brothers of ole Warren. Jus’ havin’ 
little party. Dropped a little acid, burned a little grass, drank 
a little booze, now we’re primed for a little ass.” 

Kristi tried to shove Jerry from her path. He was un- 
steady and almost toppled. But, laughing, he steadied himself 
and caught her wrist. “I told you, baby. Welcome to the 
pa gt 

She slapped at him and Jerry caught her arm, half-throwing 
her from him. She fell on the couch between Tom and Bar- 
ron. She tried to get up but they clutched at her. She fought 
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free but when she lunged up to her feet, her dress was ripped 
away. 

Jerry came close and leaned over her. “You don’t want to 
go out in the street like that, do you?” 

Kristi screamed. 

“You bitch,” Jerry Platt said. He drove his fist into her 
face. She swayed and then crumpled to the floor on her knees. 
“You best learn to do what I tell you, baby. . . . Give her a 
toke, Barron.” . 

Barron caught her hair in his fist and turned her face up. 
He pressed a toke against her mouth. “Inhale,” he told her. 
“You'll like it a lot better, baby, if you go down with it.” 

She spat the toke away. He pulled her head down, forcing 
her over on her back. He fell on top of her, breaking the 
fragile bra and exposing her breasts. 

“Man, look at them cherries,” Jerry said. “Eat a cherry, 
Barron. Be my guest.” ; 

Kristi flung her arms up, scratching at Barron’s face. His 
hand was thrust between her thighs. “Bless my soul. I bet this 
is a virgin. I never had one of those. A blond virgin.” 

Jerry tilted the bottle and liquor splashed on Kristi’s face 
and ran down her throat, into her hair and burned her eyes. 
“I now pronounce you the blond virgin sacrifice for the 
day. . . . Sacrifice her, Barron . . . and save some for me.” 

Barron held her down with his body, his hands working at 
her underpants. She fought until Tom Kane pinned her arms 
to the floor. Jerry Platt knelt and pulled her panties over her 
hips and legs. She lay, struggling, naked on the floor. She 
screamed. Barron clamped his hand over her mouth. He 
worked at his clothing, pulling at his. zipper. Then she felt her 
legs forced wide apart and held by Jerry Platt. “Get her 
cherry, baby,” Jerry said. “Get it all, Barron baby.” - 

She tried to scream, tried to bite the hand clasped tightly 
over her mouth. She felt his thrusting at her. There was 
excruciating pain and he drove himself into her. She closed 
her eyes, writhing her head back and forth, trying to get free, 
trying to scream. But she couldn’t hear her own screams. 
She heard only their wild, mindfess laughter. ... 

Warren heard Kristi scream as he reached his front door. 
He reached for the doorknob, found it ripped away. He 
yanked the door open and ran across the porch. The front 
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door was locked but it flew open, like a broken wing, the 
first time he struck it with his shoulder. 

. The three men heard him break down the door, but were 
spaced out, hardly aware of him. Fascinated, they concen- 
trated on the-struggling girl, naked on the floor. 

Warren reached Jerry first. He caught Platt around the 
neck and closed his arm on his throat. Jerry choked, 
gasped aloud. Tom Kane stared at them a moment and then 
got up. He went to his backpack. Warren closed his arm 
until Jerry sagged, unconscious, then he dropped him. 

He caught Barron Rowell by the hair and dragged him 
over on his back. Then he kicked him in the groin. As 
Rowell doubled, Warren kicked him in the throat. Rowell 
retched. Warren lifted Rowell’s head and batted it against the 
floor until Rowell lay still on the carpeting. 

Warren turned. Tom Kane stood before him, smiling 
vacantly. Tom held out a small gun—a Saturday night special 
——and pressed the trigger. The gun exploded. 

Warren felt something strike him, low in the belly. He was 
suddenly on fire. He tried to walk forward but could not. He 
staggered, sank to his knees and then slowly sprawled forward 
on his face. ° 

The gunfire brought Tom momentarily to sanity. He said, 
“Jerry. My God, Jerry, I killed him.” He looked about, 
crying suddenly and threw the gun behind him. He staggered 
to where Jerry lay. He shook him until Jerry opened his eyes 
and gazed at him, unable to focus on him. “I’ve killed him, 
Jerry. We got to get out of here. I killed him.” 

Jerry got up. Together, they helped Barron to his feet. 
Barron spat blood and could not stand up straight without 
intense pain in his groin. Supporting Barron between them 
they crossed the porch, went out the door and across the 
lawn to the old Pontiac. They helped Barron into the back 
Seat. Barron sprawled on his face, retching. Tom got under 
the wheel, but Jerry hit him across the face. “More over. 
I’m driving.” 

Tom nodded. The blow to his face had felt like a tap. He 
grinned. “Maybe we best start on back home, Jerry. Not much 
goin’ happen round here now.” 

“Yeah,” Jerry said. He thrust the car into reverse and 
smashed into the rear of a car parked behind him. “Son of a 
bitch,” he yelled. “Look where you're going.” 
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We shifted gears and floored the accelerator. The car 
junged forward, striking two more parked cars and careening 
away from them. A police cruiser gave chase before they’d 
gone two blocks. 

“Fuzz,” Tom said, laughing. He stared through the rear 
window. 

“Screw the fuzz.” Jerry tried to navigate a comer, couldn’t 
make it, decided to hell with it and let the car swerve and 
dance until it righted itself half a block beyond. 

“Hey, Jer. We're really flying now, man. That was beauti- 
ful.” 

“You think that was good, watch this.” The traffic signal 
glowed red at the corner of Memorial Boulevard. Strings of 
supper-hour cars flowed through. Jerry did not slow down. He 
whipped in front of an oncoming car in the near lane, spun to 
the rear of one on the outside lane, clipping its bumper and 
sending it out of control. 

Jerry pulled on the wheel, turning the car into the traffic 
current headed out of town over the humped-back bay bridge. 
Behind them the police cruiser’s red signal flared, its siren 
screamed. Cars were slowing, coming to a halt. “What the 
hell they doing that for?” Jerry said. 

Tom laughed. “Think the bridge is going up, Jer.” 

Jerry- jerked the car-to the right, going out onto the road 
shoulder. The old Pontiac bounced and bounded along past 
the parked cars. At the bridge approach, Jerry pulled back 
into the roadway, racing toward the lowered bar, which 
flared red with flashing signals. Jerry smashed through.it. Tom 
laughed, . yelling encouragement. “Think you can make if, 
Jer . . . goddamn, we'll fly over.” 

‘The Pontiac raced up the rising bridge. As the car slowed, 


Jerry pressed harder on the gas. Then at the last instant, 


seeing the gaping opening, he slammed on the brakes. The 
car skidded sideways on the steep incline. It hung-a moment 
and then toppled, rolling and bouncing down the bridge. It 
burst into flames 3nd was burning furiously by the time it 
came to rest against the bridge abutment. Police and motorists 
heard the three young men screaming, but they could not 
get to them, the heat was too intense, flames out of control. 
The police fire extinguisher was useless against the conllebra- 
tion. 
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Warren opened his eyes. The room wheeled and spun, a 
gray haze settled over everything. His mouth tasted bloody. 
He was aware of terrible and unrelenting pain, but it was not 
localized. His lower abdomen felt frozen, but not numbed, 
Pain and chilis radiated upward through him to the crown of 
his head and downward to his icy cold feet. 

He rolled his head back and forth on the carpeting, trying 
to clear his brain of false echoes and false images. His 
cheek touched a puddle of blood and he pulled away. He 
heard the faint distant whimper of a kitten. This vague, 
undefined and fragmented sound managed to penetrate his 
awareness. He turned and saw Kristi sprawled nude beside 
his couch. Her head was twisted oddly and her golden hair 
lay loosely over the carpeting. 

He swallowed back the bile that gorged up into his throat. 
His mind flashed fragments and shards, disjointed scenes of 
horror. He whispered, “Kristi.” 

She did not answer. Slowly, Warren pulled himself to his 
knees. He slumped, like a crumpled doll, head dangling, pain 
flooding through him. He straightened and forced himself to 
his feet. His shirt-front and slacks were stained and discolored 
with blood. 

He staggered into his littered bedroom, found a terry-cloth 
robe. He leaned against the wall, resting. When he moved 
away he left a smear of blood. He wavered, returning to the 
front room. He knelt and lifted Kristi in his arms. She 
whimpered. He tried to reassure her, but there were no words. 
He covered. her with the oversized robe. He put his arms 
under her and lifted her. His legs almost buckled. He steadied 
himself but could barely walk and could not see clearly. He 
pushed open the front door and stepped onto the patio. He 
walked out on the winter-crisped lawn. He tried to call for 
help. He was too weak. . 

His arms were leaden. He felt himself weakening and 
Kristi’s dead weight pulling him down. He took one giant 
step. And another. The earth shifted beneath his feet, al- 
most throwing him. The top of her small green MG was 
down. He half-dropped Kristi into the bucket seat. She laid 
her head back and whimpered faintly. 

Holding on to the car, Warren staggered around it and got 
under the wheel. Her keys were in the ignition switch. He 
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started the car, reversed it. He struck the far curb. He 
stepped on the brakes, changed gears. The car rolled forward. 
He gripped the wheel with both fists and squinted, trying to 
separate street from trees and shrubs and traffic signals and 
flights of varicolored birds across a vermillion sky. Cater- 
wauling horns, yelled curses from other drivers, squeal of 
brakes, glittering of lights inside his head, reassured him he 
was conscious. He drove into the emergency entrance of 
the hospital. 

He heard someone yelling but did not slow down. He was 
doing thirty miles an hour when he bumped up over the 
single step to the admittance bay veranda. He slammed on 
brakes and skidded to a stop against the swinging doors. 
People came running, nurses, interns and orderlies, Warren 
saw them wheeling and flying before him. He said, “Help 
her. Please help her. . . .” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 


The Beckwith Granger villa dominated the highest promon- 
tory on the island overlooking Hurricane Pass. From the town 
one glimpsed only thick foliage of ancient trees, darkened 
tile roofing and glittering turrets. One reached the secluded 
estate on roads that wound upward through the most ex- 
clusive residential area of Kings Bay. The view from any of 
the thirty windowed rooms of the chateau was spectacular. 
The seven acres of landscaped park were enclosed with a 
high stone wall, aged and cracked and laced with flowered 
stria. An olympic-sized swimming pool glowed like a pale 
blue gem in a lush green informal garden. The last of .the 
Beckwiths and Grangers were deceased or far removed. The 
aging showplace was supervised by a local realty firm, which 
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leased it to seasonal visitors who appreciated that somber 
swank characteristic of the flamboyant twenties. This mansion 
had been hurriedly furbished, staffed, polished and prepared 
for Buz Packett and his entourage. 

A Lincoln limousine, a chauffeur-driven Mercury Marquis 
and two glistening new Mustang taxis met Buz’s party at the 
airport. A police cruiser and two motorcycle patrolmen 
escorted them across. the causeway and through the town 
where people paused, gaping, as the cortege swept past. 
Despite the extensive accoutrements hastily supplied to ac- 
commodate him, the black superstar was unhappy. He ordered 
Queenie Faggott to the telephone as soon as his retinue was 
installed. ‘Tell them honky bastards I don’t no way want any 
of my people traveling in taxis. I want that understood.” 

Jack L. Clayton promised to be at the estate within thirty 
minutes to discuss any transportation problems. Buz grinned 
coldly and shrugged. “Let the bastard come up here. After I 
chew him out he’ll know better.” Queenie replaced the phone, 
but Buz was not yet placated. “Get the chief of police on the 
horn,” he ordered. “I want to let him hear from me. Want to 
watch him jump when I say jump. You tell him I want guards 
up here around the clock.” 

Queenie relayed Buz Packett’s request and was as curtly 
refused. Buz jerked the telephone from Queenie’s beringed 
fingers. “Who am I talking to?” 

“Milo Hagen. Is this Mr. Packett?” 

“Right, Milo. What’s this shit about you refusing me police 
protection?” 

“I didn’t refuse, Mr. Packett. I simply told the truth. I 
don’t have the manpower. I'll give you what I’ve got. But it 
won't be much.” 

“Get manpower, Milo. I got to have protection around the 
clock.” 

“From what, Mr. Packett?” 

“How the hell do I know, Milo? From weirdos. From the 
dingbats that threaten me everywhere I go. . . . You people 
want me to perform, you'll give me protection.” 

Milo’s voice weakened and Buz grinned. “What kind of 
protection do you need?” 

“Cops. Around the house. At the gate. Ready to escort me 
when I go out. I might decide in a hurry I want watermelon, 
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or barbecue ribs, or fried chicken, Chief... . Mostly, I 
need protection to keep out them pushy white honkies.” 


Buz was in his bedroom when Sleek Clayton arrived. The 
white butler ushered the cab company owner into the in- 
formal sun room, which would have overlooked the informal 
garden and pool, except Buz had ordered all drapes at every 
window tightly drawn. : 

There was protracted delay. Sleek sat and sweated in the 
wing chair. Finally, Buz entered the sun room: with Queenie 
Faggott and Elrod Holfinger in his wake. Buz wore a dully 
gleaming silk dressing gown, knotted at the waist. Sleek ex- 
tended his hand after wiping the sweat on his trousers. 

“Sorry to keep you waitin’, man,” Buz said. “Got some 
company. In my bedroom.” He winked and Sleek smiled and 
nodded, though he had no idea what Buz was talking about. 

“Well, I sure won’t keep you,” Sleek said. “Sorry you 
wasn’t pleased with the accommodations—” 

“J sure as hell wasn’t pleased. I was pissed off. One 
goddamn lousy Lincoln. What the hell will people think, I 
come into a town—my people riding in Ford taxis? My 
people don’t ride in taxis. My people ride in limos. Period.” 

Sleek nodded. “You got my total apology, Mr. Packett. 
The committee told me to apologize for them, too. I figured 
you might bitch about the limo service so I got in touch with 
the committee. They give me carte blanche to rent whatever 
rolling stock you might require, Mr. Packett. You tell me 
how many limos you want standing by—and that’s what you'll 
have.” 

Buz nodded. “How about poontang?” 

“What?” 

“Whores, Sleek. Women for your customers.” 

Sleek winced. “This is a funny town, Mr. Packett. We 
don’t have much of that.” 

“Don’t give me that shit. A stranger comes to town, you 
supply him tail—” ._ 

“It’s a funny town—” 

“All towns are funny, Sleek. But I ain’t amused. You don’t 
supply black customers? Is that what’s funny about this 
town?” 

“Oh, hell no, Mr. Packett. .. . Women are hot to frot 
with Buz Packett. If I knew any, I could get you a dozen—” 
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“Won't need a dozen. But I do need three or four. And I 
need them now.” 

Sleek shook his head, sweat visible on his forehead. “Maybe 
I can call Tampa. I tell you, this town is Bible happy. I don’t 
get a call a year for a prostie.” 

Buz’s voice chilled. He continued to stare at Sleek. “I want 
some white poontang, man. White poontang. That’s why I 
let you come up here. So there ain’t no mistake.” Buz’s eyes 
narrowed, glittering. “You want to git along with me, Sleek— 
and with my people, you better round up prime and choice 
white tail . . . from fifteen years old to twenty-five tops. 
. . . My boys located one local whore and we got her up 
here—but she must be damned near thirty. . . . While we're 
waitin’ for you to deliver some chicks, this girl will have to 


Sleek gazed around helplessly. His gaze touched at Queenie 
Faggott’s face, at Elrod Holfinger’s. They watched with chilled 
disinterest. Sleek’s gaze fell away, moved over the furniture, 
across the couch, and then leaped back. Something clutched 
at Sleek’s chest. Invisible fists closed on his heart and lungs 
and trachea. He stared at the scarred and battered handbag 
with its strap secured by a safety pin. 

Bile rose up in his.throat. He recognized Debbi’s handbag. 
God knew, he’d never forget the hassle they’d had over its 
disreputable condition. Hell, he’d meant to buy her a nice 
new bag, but there was always some other use for his money. 
This was Debbi’s bag, all right, carelessly tossed there—we 
got a local whore up here, but she must be damned near 
thirty... . 

Unable to speak, Sleek merely nodded. He retreated, back- 
ing across the room through the foyer door. He hurried 
across the large hallway, afraid he was going to vomit. But 
release didn’t come that easily. When he reached his cab he 
hung on to the door, heaving. He felt bile churning in his 
stomach but it would not come up. Local whore up here, 
damned near thirty. Local whore... . 

He shook his head violently, but denying it did not release 
him, either. He got into the car, sick at his stomach. His 
head ached and he wanted to yell out his rage. He wanted to 
go back in there—and what? Get the hell beat out of him by 
Buz Packett’s goons? 

He started the car and drove slowly, following the long 
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drive through the landscaped lawn to the main gate. Outside 
the wall, he slowed, found a thick clump of oleanders grow- 
ing near the road. He backed his car in up under the luxuriant 
growth, concealing it from the street. He cut off the engine 
and sat there watching the gate, waiting. ... 


“Sorry to keep you waitin’, honey,” Buz said to Debbi. He 
walked into the master bedroom leaving the corridor door 
ajat. Debbi sat where he'd left her, at the foot of the king- 
sized bed. She remained fully dressed. She had tipped her 
pumps from her heels because her feet hurt. Buz grinned 
down at her. “Time is money with you gals, right?” 

' She didn’t move. “You're paying me five hundred dollars.” 
Her voice sounded odd. “I can afford to wait.” 

“You don’t look too comfortable. You ain’t new at this?” 

“No ... Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Packett. A white 
man invited me up here. I never made it with a Nigra before, 
Mr. Packett.” 

Buz laughed. “Then you got a treat in store, honey.” He 
stopped smiling and his bulging eyes glittered. “You want to 
get undressed? I don’t do it with nobody with their clothes on.” 

Debbi glanced toward the opened corridor door, but said 
nothing. She nodded. She unbuttoned her white uniform and 
tossed it over a chair. Then she slipped her bra staps down 
over her arms and turned the bra so the straps were in front 
and easy to loosen. Buz grinned appreciatively. “Real busi- 
nesslike.” 

She smiled faintly and pushed her pink underpants down 
over her hips and stepped out of them. “You're good-looking, 
for a white girl,” Buz told her. She shrugged and lay down 
across the mattress. 

Buz remained standing where he was. He stared down at 
her, the full, high-standing breasts, the dark nipples like 
marbles, the delicate growth at her triangle, the suntanned 
legs. He laughed. “Honey, I don’t crave no missionary posi- 
tion with no white lady.” He pushed his fingers between her 
thighs. “What the helt you got that’s worth five hundred clams 
—and you flat on your back? You figure to get the five and 
get out of here fast? Not on your back and legs spread, baby. 
I can ride black gals that way—what know what they’re 
doin’.” : 

“What do you want?” 
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“The exotic routine, sweetie—the world tour. Want your 
little tongue to lick the platter clean. . . . You can start by 
gettin’ off that bed and going down on your knees—for 
starters.” 

Debbi got up from the bed. She shook her head. “You can 
go to hell. Keep your money.” 

Buz reached out casually and caught her hair in his fist. 
He tightened his grip until the flesh of her face was drawn 
taut, her eyes bulging, her lips stretched over her teeth. She 
struggled, then submitted. His eyes glittered, as empty as a 
cat’s. His voice rasped. “You're smart. Too smart to fight. 
You be smart enough to do what I tell you. Take it quiet or I 
call the boys in. They'll beat you into submission. That’s up 
to you. You’re going to do everything I want, baby. You can 
do it nice and easy, or the rough way. All up to you. Either 
way I get my kicks.” 

She nodded and he released his grip on her hair. Breathing 
oddly, she loosened the belt of his dressing gown. He shrugged 
his shoulders and let the garment fall about his feet. He stood 
naked. “Gettin’ it up is your job, baby. You make it feel good 
—five hundred dollars worth of good.” 

Debbi nodded again and sank to her knees. He watched 
her a moment. Then he reached down and caught her head 
on each side in his hands, massaging her hair and ears 
roughly. “All right, you clowns,” he called over his shoulder. 
“Come on in. Our little lady is seen the light. She’s ready 
now for the party.” 

Debbi pulled away from Buz and stared up at the lawyer 


Wilfong, Elrod Holfinger and Pigweed Hewitt. She shook her’ 


head but stopped when Buz caught her ears in his fist. He 
pressed her roughly against him. “Sure you’re ready. We all 
friends here—and my friends want their cocks sucked. Real 
nice.” 

She no longer protested. Elrod said, “Hurry, Buz. I’m ready, 
just watching her.” 

Buz shrugged. “You in a hurry. Be my guest.” 

Elrod grinned. “You know. I just believe I will.” 

Debbi heard their laughter, felt them shove her into what- 
ever position tickled their fancy. She closed her mind to 
them. “It’s my turn,” she heard the lawyer Wilfong say. 
“Hell, I’m the one found her.” 
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Buz laughed at him. “You’d been smart, you'd of skimmed 
the cream. Now you got to stand in line.” 

“Yeah. But just lookin’ at her didn’t turn me on. It’s what 
you guys are doing to her that cracks my whip... .” 


Sleek sat unmoving in his taxi concealed in the clump of 
oleanders. Time dragged slowly past. The afternoon sky 
turned brilliantly red and faded into dusk. He stared at the 
front door of the mansion. He thought about Debbi, about 
himself and Debbi. The way she’d always had emergency 
money. What a hell of a manager she was, he’d bragged. 
Jesus, how people must have laughed. Local whore. Damned 
near thirty. 

The front door opened up at the villa. Elrod Holfinger 
came out first, catting along, supporting a woman. Even 
crouched, belly-sick in the shadows, Sleek recognized Debbi. 
She was carelessly dressed, as if someone had put her clothes 
on her haphazardly. She leaned heavily against Holfinger and 
the stout black man behind him. They helped her into the 
tonneau of the limousine. Sleek waited but the car did not 
move out at once. Swallowing back bile, Sleek started his 
cab, pulled out into the street and drove home. He parked 
the cab in the driveway, as he had how many thousand 
other times? He went into the kitchen, opened a beer and sat 
at the table, trying to compose himself, trying to think. He 
found a bottle of blend whiskey and drank from the mouth 
of it, chasing it with beer as he waited... . 


CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


They spilled into Kings Bay from every direction. They came 
by plane, car, van, bus, boat, motorbike, sloop and yacht. 
They came in numbers exceeding anything anyone could 
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have anticipated. They arrived implacable, irresistible, surg- 
ing forward quietly, pushing, and unstoppable in swelling 
mobs. 

The festival program scheduled the all-night music festival 
to open at sundown Saturday with Little Dickie Black’s ex- 
travaganza, straight from the Sahara in Las Vegas. Little 
Dickie Black’s high-pitched, wailing voice, spewing funky 
rock, was warranty that the mob would settle down quickly, 
fascinated. Though it was not printed in the bill, Stubby 
Bergler’s band would open the show, playing for dancing 
from early dusk to sundown while the audience gathered 
inside the arena. 

Before dawn on Saturday, crowds gathered outside the 
auditorium. Many slept in the parking lot or huddled against 
doorways. As Warren Powell had warned, first arrivals, in 
Volkswagen bugs and Rabbits, in vans, mobile homes, sport 
cars and buses, drove across the parking lot, over any strips 
of lawn, along walkways and parked flush against the door- 
ways and exits. When police tried to move them, or have 
them towed away, they found newcomers blocking them. 
Police wreckers could not get into the arena area; if they did, 
they would be unable to get out. Milo Hagen made the only 
decision possible, try to force the vans and cars to back up 
far enough to open exits and fire lanes. By then, it was too 
late. First arrivals were blocked in securely by scores of other 
cars. Drivers merely stared at the police and smiled passively. 
When they were handed tickets, they waved them as badges 
of triumph and then ripped them to pieces and tossed them 
in the air like confetti. 

There was little aggressive police harassment or resistance. 
The crowds were more than orderly, they were arrogantly 
unaware of authority, amused by the minions of the law, 
quietly but stubbornly immovable. Police frustration reached 
the boiling point long before noon, but when officers called 
headquarters for new directives, Milo Hagen’s words were 
the same, “Keep order. Leave them alone.” The young 
people were not disorderly, simply coldly and calmly defiant. 
They moved like an oozing tidal wave; they went where they 
wished, they obeyed only their own inner drives. 

By mid-afternoon they had broken open all doors to toilet 
facilities in the arena. When these doors were closed, the 
young people merely tore them from their hinges, ripped 
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them from the walls, dragged them across the street and 
threw them in the bay. There were no longer segregated 
facilities for male and female, there were only open, littered 
and splattered toilets, with water left running and rising on 
the floors, with toilet paper, effluvium and human waste 
floating lazily upon it. 

By midday ali parking lots were completely and solidly 
filled. No fire lanes or exits remained open. Cars parked at 
odd angles, in every available space. Soon all access streets 
to the auditorium were blocked. Parking continued out upon 
Memorial Boulevard. By five o’clock, this road was a parking 
lot. People drove their cars as far forward as possible, set 
emergency brakes, locked doors, and walked the rest of the 
way to the auditorium. Lines of parked cars stretched up over 
the bridge and out along the Bradley D. Traven Causeway. 
Cars were parked on the causeway shoulders, on the highway 
itself, moving finally into the out-going lanes. Roads were 
effectively blocked. No one could enter or leave the island by 
land. 

The ten thousand college vacationers whom the city fathers 
had expected flowed into the arena, but now, ahead of them, 
forcing their way through and shoving them forward from 
the rear came another ten thousand youngs blacks. They 
arrived from Tampa, St. Petersburg and every neighboring 
urban community, drawn by the magic name of Buz Packett. 

Early on Saturday morning, John Reno made national 
headlines by announcing his decision to honor his contract 
with the Kings Bay Festival Committee. John squinted over 
his Ben-Franklins at reporters and stated, “It’s a privilege: for 
me to appear on the same stage with my good friend, the 
incomparable Buz Packett. I wouldn’t miss it. No one could 
keep me away.” 

All the other entertainers—the Admiral and Tammy Too, 
Addie Macready, Alice Wunderland—fell into line and ar- 
rived at Tampa International Airport. Music stars were landed 
via helicopter service on the auditorium roof. It had to be 
the biggest show since Woodstock—and all the stars declared 
themselves happy to accept a percentage of gate receipts, 
without further dissension. 

About 1 p.m. Gale called through the open doorway from 
her desk that Mrs. Julie Hollins was on the phone. Turk 
nodded and took up the instrument. “I know you're busy,” 
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‘Julie said. “I just wanted to call and say best wishes. . . . At 
least the show will be a success—despite Ken . .. unless it 
turns into a riot.” 

“It won’t. Music will soothe them. Tokes will relax them.” 

“Will I see you—after the show is over?” . ‘ 

“I’m leaving the next morning.” 

A brief, taut silence. “So soon?” Then. “Do take care of 
yourself, Turk.” 

“And you. And young Spess.” 

“Yes. Of course. And, Turk—?” 

“Yes?” 

A longer pause. “Good luck.” 

When Julie replaced the receiver, she prowled her home, 
acutely aware of a loss that had nothing to do with Ken. 
This didn’t make sense. Turk Scott was a stranger. She may 
have dreamed about him when she was a young girl. He had 
been in her fantasies—those secret and heated thoughts that 
obsessed her alone in bed at night—things she would never 
have told anyone. But she had put him out of her mind. 
She had truly forgotten him. She shivered, chilled, She walked 
from room to empty room. She heard young Spess playing 
with the neighbor children at the sandbox in the enclosed 
back yard. She lit a cigarette, crushed it out. What sort of 
shallow vessel was she? Thinking about Turk Scott, and not 
a thought for Ken—except that hot hatred at what he had 
done to young Spess and to her. She sighed. She wasn’t a 
young girl any more. Instead of dreams there was cold reality. 
What would people think? Hadn’t Ken brought shame enough 
on them? 

She shook her head. If Turk were going away again, there 
was nothing she could do. Nothing she would do. She was a 
big girl now. Damned few of her dreams had ever come 
true—only her nightmares retained consistency and continuity, 
waking or sleeping. . . . 


Tom Gates knocked on Chief Milo Hagen’s door at police 
headquarters. Entering, Tom found the red-eyed, sleepless 
executive sitting behind his desk eating a tuna-fish sandwich 
and washing it down with a pint carton of milk. Milo’s voice 
was hoarse. “I told you people not to bother me.” 

“It ain’t about the concert, Milo. A call from Blind Man’s 
Point. Some kids, fishing in the pass down there, have found 
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a woman’s body . . . ’'m on my way, thought you’d want to 
go.” They did not speak for some blocks, then Tom said, 
“Probably some damned college kid. High on drugs. Killed 
some girl.” 

Milo only shrugged. They rode silently through the last 
straggling of houses into the sand dunes at Blind Man’s Point. 
A police cruiser was already on the scene. People had 
wandered over from the fishing shacks and boat piers along 
the pass. “Christ,” Milo said, “they ought to keep people 
away. How we going to find any evidence if people trample 
all over?” 

Tom parked the cruiser and they plodded through the hot 
deep sand of the dunes to where the body was sprawled in 
the sea oats. Milo stopped, sick at his stomach. The woman 
had been savagely beaten. Her face and head were swollen 
and bruised, with cuts and contusions. Milo knelt beside the 
body. The white uniform was torn, smeared with blood, 
haphazardly buttoned. She had been choked to death, the blue 
imprint of fingers showed on her throat. Her head lolled 
oddly, her black hair loose over the sand. Milo’s eyes filled 
with tears. He was thankful he’d worn dark glasses. He. 
growled, “You people. Get to hell away from here. Get them 
goddamned people out of here,” he said to Tom. ° 

He stared down at Debbi Clayton’s body. Rigor mortis had 
set in. Something glittered in her tightly locked right fist. Milo 
touched the slave bracelet, turned the curved band over and 
read the inscription: “To Turk, from his black slave, Buz 
Packett.” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE 


ee, 


Turk walked into the Kings Bay police station about 2:30 
P.M., Saturday. He found the place as chaotic as the fifth 
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circle of the inferno, a savage intensity, a crackling tension 
that not even the frustrations caused by the Easter mobs 
could explain. Reporters prowled the hallways. Television 
camera crews slumped dispiritedly beside their equipment. 
Uniformed and plainclothes police entered the large public 
toom, crossed it, refusing to talk with anyone. Turk went to 
the sergeant’s desk, introduced himself. “Chief Hagen asked 
me to come over.” 

The duty sergeant consulted a paper on his blotter. “Will 
you wait right over there, Mr. Scott? Won’t be but a few 
munutes.” 

The few minutes stretched into a half hour. Tension did not 
abate, rather it intensified. Turk checked his watch against 
the station wall clock, returned to the desk. “I do have a 
show to put on,” he said. “Do you know what Chief Hagen 
wants?” 

The clerk hesitated, then shook his head, obviously lying. 
“Til tell him you’re here, as soon as I-can.” 

“Maybe I could come back—or talk with him on the 
phone?” : 

“We'd rather you waited, Mr. Scott. Can’t be more than a 
few moments now.” 

Turk returned to the straight hard chair and sat down 
again. He lit a cigarette, crushed it out without smoking it. 
He got a drink from the water cooler. Scores of crushed 
cups littered the floor around the fountain. 

Turk checked his watch again, said the hell with it, and 
started toward the exit. A door opened down the narrow 
corridor. Two plainclothes police officers came out, followed 
by a stout, middle-aged man in handcuffs. Milo Hagen, round- 
shouldered with fatigue, clothing sweated and mussed, exited 
the room and entered his own office. Turk sighed. He’d give 
it five more minutes. Damned if he could run the music 
festival from the police station. 

One of the plainclothes cops led the stout man to a chair 
near Turk. “Just sit here, Mr. Bell,” he said, “We'll get back 
to you.” ; 

Plummer Bell’s face contorted, red. A vein stood in his 
forehead as large and as blue as a Bic pen. His clothing was 
as-rumpled as Hagen’s. Sweated, furious, he kept testing his 
handcuffs by yanking at them. He glared up at the detective. 
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“You people will hear from this. You creeps ever hear about 
false arrest?” 

“You ain’t arrested, Mr. Bell,” the detective said. 

“Goddamn it, you got me in cuffs. That ain’t arrest?” 

“No, sir. Just trying to keep you from getting fractious. 
Don’t want to see you get yourself hurt.” 

Bell’s face twisted. “Your mother-ridin’ pity is sickening, 
officer How in hell can I hurt myself more than you fellows 
are hurting me?” 

“We haven't touched you, sir.” 

“Not physically. Hell, what’s physical?” He yanked fruit- 
lessly at the cuffs. “Physical abuse I could take. You guys are 
worse’n the goddamned gestapo.” 

“Just got to ask you some questions, that’s all.” 

“You’ve asked me questions. You’re costing me my job. 
You're going to ruin my marriage, You think this won’t ruin 
my marriage when it gets in the papers?” 

“Every time there’s a murder, Mr. Bell, somebody gets 
hurt. Even innocent people. We're sorry. We’re checking out 
your answers—soon as they add up, you can walk out of 
here—” 

“And Pil sue you bastards for false arrest. Take these 
goddamned cuffs off me and I'll clean out this gestapo right 
now.” 

“That’s why we’re keeping them on you, Mr. Bell . . . you 
just be patient.” 

“Patient? I told you bastards. I didn’t know she was dead 
until I went in the restaurant and they told me she didn’t 
come in. . . . Sure, I come over from Tampa to see her, but 
that ain’t no goddamned crime.” 

“No, sir, and you’re not being charged with any crime, 
either.” 

Turk sat watching the detective and his prisoner. He was 
startled when the duty sergeant tapped him on his shoulder. 
“Chief Hagen will see you now, Mr. Scott.” 


Milo’s pallid face tried to crease into a smile. He shook 
hands with Turk but barely touched him. He indicated a 
chair and sagged behind his desk. He said, “I know what this 
does to your schedule, Turk. I’m sorry. But I had to talk to 
you. I'll waste as little time as possible. You mind saying 
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how many times you’ve seen Debbi Clayton since you came 
back to Kings Bay?” 

Turk frowned. “A couple. At the most.” 

“You never—hired her? Paid her to come up to your hotel 
room?” 

“No. Why?” 

“She’s been killed. Beaten to death.” 

Turk slumped in his chair. “I am sorry.” 

Milo’s voice was hoarse. “She was good at heart. Could 
have been a good wife and mother—for somebody—if she’d 
met the right man maybe.” 

“And you think I might have—killed her?” 

Milo shook his head. “We go on evidence, Turk. Ed 
McKnight—the night clerk at the Grand Central—gave us a 
list of men who met Debbi there.” 

“Tm not on that list.” 

“No. But you wouldn’t be here if I didn’t have evidence— 
strong evidence.” 

“What kind of shit is this?” 

“I’m trying to be as friendly as I can, Turk. But I’m tired 
and I don’t feel friendly. Just answer my questions. Answers 
come out right, you got nothing to worry about. ... You 
mind saying where you were last night?” 

“I worked ail evening. In my office. Then I went across to 
my apartment. I ate supper there about eleven. I was there 
all the rest of the night.” 

“Anybody can swear to this?” 

Turk hesitated. “Alicia Gayle. The singer. She’s staying in 
my other bedroom. She was rehearsing for the show until. 
2 A.M. I sat up and listened.” 

Milo picked up the intercom phone, ordered Alicia Gayle 
summoned to the station house. “You don’t have to do that to 
her, Milo,” Turk said. “I know you're tired, but you're pushing 
it. That girl has to sing tonight. She’s had a bad time—this 
is something she doesn’t need.” 

Milo shrugged off any concern for Alicia Gayle. “I don’t 
need this filthy murder, either, but I got it. All she’s got to 
do is say you were with her.” 

“Couldn’t she tell you that on the phone?” 

“She could—if you were running this department.” Their 
gazes struck, held for a moment. Milo sighed heavily and 
shrugged. He removed a police property envelope from his 
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desk drawer and shook something out of it. He held the gold 
slave bracelet and band up so the light struck it. “Ever seen 
this before, Turk?” 

Milo said, “Debbi was clinging to this when we found her 
body. ” 

Turk nodded. “His goons took it away from me the other 
night in Beverly Hills. Make what you want to out of it, but 
those bodyguards—Elrod Holfinger and Pigweed Hewitt took 
it back. By force. I haven't seen it since they took it.” 

Turk sagged back in his chair. Milo believed him. He 
should have felt better, but he did not. When Alicia Gayle 
arrived and answered one question, he would be free. Milo 
had a fact and it fit other known facts. He would slowly and 
painstakingly build on that. That slave bracelet no longer 
implicated him but he saw where Milo’s investigation would 
lead—the Black Ace, the nigger kid, the Afro-disiac, the 
monster star, the star monster. 

Turk shivered. He’d been calm, chilled, unflustered while 
Milo questioned, suspected, hated him. Now that Milo no 
longer doubted him, his hands were trembling... . 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR 


Sundown closed out a blisteringly hot Saturday. Twenty 
thousand screaming, writhing people gathered in the audito- 
rium with its capacity of six thousand. The air-conditioning 
unit, oversized and’ new as it was, proved inadequate and 
overheated. Human beings crowded into every foot of space, 
from the rim of the dais to the highest elevation. They 
staked out their claims and then reluctantly yielded inches of 
this small area as new avalanches of humanity continued to 
ooze inward. The plastic roof rolled back and distantly a 
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darkening dome of night sky made the building an open 
coliseum. Even with the roofing rolled back the air condi- 
tioning could not be shut down or the beings compressed 
within would suffocate. That demands on the cooling 
machinery might trip breakers or spark fires disturbed no- 
body. Ten-foot wall signs and hanging banners warning, 
“Danger—No Smoking” were equally ignored. The com- 
pacted aroma of marijuana smoke rode on the sweet gray 
clouds and wafted back and forth on the wan waves of air 
conditioning. 

As dusk waned, the mob grew impatient. They watched 
with interest as Stubby Bergler’s augmented band moved into 
place and police attempted ineffectually to clear a space 
before the bandstand for dancing. This looked mean, man— 
they were furnishing dance music until the show started. But 
“Time After Time,” “You Were Meant For Me” and “I 
Should Care” earned first, catcalls, and then thrown objects 
-—tomatoes, water cups, beer and soft drink cans, anything 
that demonstrated displeasure. Stubby continued to smile, 
waving his baton, his musicians kept playing. It was just no 
audience for “By The Silvery Sea.” 

At last, Stubby took the microphone and tried to make 
himself heard over the raging boos and catcalls. His smile 
was fixed and wide. “We've enjoyed playing for your dancing 
pleasure. Yes, sir. And we'll be back later . .. for your 
listening delight between acts—Stubby Bergler and his band. 
Yes. sity 2 ey 

His unflappable smiling and unyielding warmth almost 
incited the audience to violence, but Little Dickie Black’s per- 
sonal crew had been setting up for his act and, as Stubby’s 
people retreated in a thunderous roar of rancor, Little Dickie 
Black ran out on stage and the crowd quickly forgot Stubby 
Bergler and the bad taste in its collective mouth. 

Little Dickie Black’s acid- and funky-rock cast its spell 
over the mob and mollified them. Grass was rolled, a few 
tokes on joints relaxed taut nerves. Stubby Bergler was to 
prove an irritant recurring all through the night. He had his 
charts and insisted on playing the music for which he felt 
himself justly renowned. The stoned crowd accepted him as 
a necessary entre-act evil and then as a joke to be greeted 
with wild applause every time he appeared. 

Little Dickie Black’s show was in its second hour when Turk 
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finally reached the auditorium. He watched the rock star and 
back-up people perform onstage, but he couldn't concentrate 
on them and turned away. Hell, he’d been driving toward 
this night all these weeks. Now it was here, he was barely 
aware of the funky music or the wails of orgasmic approval 
spewing up from the audience. Instead he kept seeing Debbi 
Clayton’s face, that slave bracelet danging from Milo Hagen’s 
fist. That meant Buz Packett. This could end Buz’s career. 
The public had accepted his marriage to Kay Hovic, but Kay 
had paid heavily for the interracial marriage. There was 
always a point where the public turned off, and Debbi’s 
death, if Buz were involved, could be that precipice. It had 
happened many times since a starlet died in Fatty Arbuckle’s 
apartment in the twenties. Ruin struck suddenly, an irrevers- 
ible process, Savagely blended with Turk’s concern for Buz 
was the cold hatred he felt for him if he had killed Debbi— 
accidentally, casually or merely incidentally in his pursuit of 
new kicks. 

Vaguely, Turk was aware of Gale’s screaming at him in 
the thunder of sound. He only shook his head at her. Her 
sudden responsibilities were too heavy and unfair but at the 
moment he could not help her. “Do whatever you have to.” _ 

Everybody grabbed at him, everybody talked to him, de- 
manding, complaining, explaining, questioning, denying, alibi- 
ing. A babble, a mindless caterwauling of meaningless sounds. 
He walked through it numbed. Gale caught his arm. He 
watched the Plumbers go into their first number. He was 
aware of Alicia pressed closely against him, gripping his 
hand, trying to draw strength from him. Her fingers were 
icy. “Whether I make it or not,” Alicia whispered, “I love 
you for all you’ve done.” 

He smiled and kissed her lightly. She clung to him a 
moment and then ran out onstage to an indifferent reception. 
Spotlights caressed her, the back-up musicians vamped and’ 
she sang. The audience relaxed and responded and related to 
her. Turk grinned,..watching. 

Suddenly he was clutched in a bear hug and swept up 
from the floor. Everybody backstage paused as Buz Packett 
swung Turk up in his arms, laughing. Buz wore ‘a sequined 
suit that caught every light in the building. His entourage was 
as radiantly accoutred. Buz set Turk down, but kept his arm 
about his shoulder. Beyond Buz, Turk saw Burt Brotvn’s 
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smiling face. He also saw Pigweed Hewitt, Elrod Holfinger 
and other bodyguards. “Here I is, baby,” Buz said. “Just like 
I say. The Black Ace has arrived to save the day.” 

“Thanks, Buz.” 

“Hey, man, you don’t have to thank me. ... We had our 
little problems, but we close, Turk. We brothers. No—we 
twins.” He turned and repeated this for his entourage. “This 
here my twin brother, men. We twins. Ole Turk and me. 
Identical twins.” The entourage roared with laughter, as one 
man, as one appreciative voice. Buz laughed. “I admit such 
groveling is sickening from my group, but I’m a scared 
nigger kid—I need a lot of reassuring.” 

“Did Milo Hagen get in touch with you?” 

“Who he?” 

“If you don’t know, he didn’t see you.” 

“T think we got a call from a Milo Hagen. We get a call, 
Queenie?” 

Queenie nodded. Turk said, “Did you see a girl named 
Debbi Clayton?” 

“Hey, man, what’s with the questions?” 

“You're going to have to answer to somebody, Buz. I know 
you like white poontang. Did you hire Debbi?” 

Buz shrugged. “I think she was up to the place.” 

“What happened?” 

“What is this? We hada party, that’s all. I pay my money, 
I have my fun—and fuck you.” 

“She’s dead.” 

“Sorry about that. But she was alive when she left me.” 


“She had that slave bracelet you gave me when they found 


her body, Buz.” 

Buz laughed. “Well, hey, that looks bad for you, ole son.” 

“Where'd she get it, Buz?” 

Buz’s eyes glittered. “You pushing me, Turk. I tell you this. 
The girl pleased me, I liked her. She saw the bracelet with 
your name on it, she wanted it. I gave it to her.” Buz 
snapped his fingers, tuning in the music from the stage. “Hey, 
that’s Alicia Gayle . . . where’d you dig her up, Turkey?” 

Alicia finished to thunderous applause. She came offstage 
and Buz caught her in his arms and kissed her. Alicia clung 
to Buz and gripped Turk’s hand in her sweated fist. She was 
crying but it was a good, exalted kind of weeping. Turk had 
bought her a second chance. 
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There was another incredible delay after Alicia left the 
stage. Stubby Bergler’s band appeared to hoots, screams and 
taunting, condescending laughter. Stubby’s band played to 
cover the elaborate electronic setup prepared for Buz Pack- 
ett’s appearance. 

It was twenty minutes to midnight when Buz finally 
ambled onstage. The muted, colored lights picked him up, 
swimming with him through the shafts of smoke. The restive 
mob had pelted Stubby Bergler’s band with anything that 
could be ripped up and thrown, but the very appearance of 
Buz Packett onstage was electrifying. Silence washed upward 
across the sea of compacted flesh. Applause swelled, low in 
volume and rising to a pounding, yelling, standing ovation. 
Buz sat on his swivel stool in the pastel lights and grinned 
at them while they applauded, whistled, wept and cheered. 
Buz Packett truly came alive when he waded out into that 
churning ocean of adulation. It was another ten minutes be- 
fore the adoring crowd permitted Buz to.do his first song. He 
clowned, danced a buck-and-wing, a clog and a shuffle— 
and this set them off again. He fixed his savagely challenging, 
bulging eyes upon them and they roared approval. Whatever 
seethed, barely controlled, beneath the surface inside Buz 
Packett, his audiences empathized and shared. 

When the crowd finally quieted, Buz took up the micro- 
phone and thanked them for their “restrained reception.” He 
shook his head. “Jesus. I never seen so goddamned many 
black faces since I left Chicago. What you niggers doing 
here? Hell, I left Chicago to get away from you folks.” He 
almost launched into one of his “nigger kid” routines, ‘then 
abruptly stopped. He stared at the audience, the twenty 
thousand adoring faces fixed upon him. He truly understood 
what Turk Scott had said that day in Beverly Hills. “You can 
be a nigger, or you can admit you're a person, as good as 
anybody. Not a goddamned bit better, but just as good.” Hell, 
he had paid his dues. He had sweated blood getting where he 
was. Turk was right. Why should he apologize to anybody 
for what he was or where he began? 

His voice softened, lowered, relaxed. “So, to show you that 
T love you too, the ole Black Ace is gonna lay a few songs 
on you. . . . Got a lot of old goodies, and got a new one I 
gonna hit you with. You folks toke up your joints, drop’ your 
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acid, or whatever fills your bucket, just lay back—if you got 
room enough—and listen.” 

He nodded toward Burt Brown. Burt gave the downbeat, 
his orchestra swung into soft rock and Buz Packett’s voice 
reached out, embraced his people and filled the arena. They 
grew quiet and then silent, hanging on, wanting to go down 
with it, to become part of that sound, to follow it out where 
there was only its sweetness and the fullness and promise. 

For almost two hours he sat on his stood or prowled the 
stage, or leaned against a piano, the lights following him, 
loving him, winking from his sequins. He ended with “Take 
Me As I Am.” The structure quivered with the ovation they 
gave him. He stood for some moments, looking out at them, 
smiling, sweated, but exultant. Then he placed the mike on 
the stool and walked offstage, the spotlight remaining fixed 
on the chair. 

The applause swelled, it became a paeon, a pleading, an 
entreaty. Burt Brown’s orchestra opened on the soft and 
gentle chords of “What You Were To Me.” And then, the 
spotlight widening slightly, Buz was back onstage. He took up 
the microphone, slumped on the stool, wiped a scarf across 
his sweated face, and crooned the lyrics Turk had written: 


“The fresh and gentle touch of spring, 
The joy I found in everything... .” 


Standing backstage with Alicia and Gale pressed closely 
against hima, Turk felt the goose bumps crawl along his arms, 
across the nape of his neck. His song, his words and music 
came alive on that stage. Buz Packett was giving them a 
depth and meaning and sentiment that hooked the audience, 
squeezed it, made it cry and wouldn’t set it free. Whatever 
else they heard tonight—or in the weeks ahead—it was this 
song that would haunt them, stay in their minds, bring back 
this moment. What Buz gave it was sheer, unadulterated 
magic. ... 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE 


Julie sat with Dexter and Dolly Osteen in one of the “donor” 
booths that were recessed high in the arena walls above the 
open stadium. Each booth was carpeted, furnished with small 
serving tables, telephones, easy chairs and closed-circuit 
televison which brought an unobstructed view of the stage. 
These secluded rooms were leased annually at $25,000. 
They’d been reserved quickly because they had been peddled 
among the Kings Bay elite as status symbols. 

Neither the publisher of the Herald nor his fashionably 
attired wife watched the television screen. They found the 
antics and extraordinary behavioral attitudes of the audience 
far more interesting than anything happening onstage. For 
Dolly, especially, viewing the unwashed mob through thick 
plate-glass windows was like watching the writhing of an out- 
landish specimen under a microscope. “It’s difficult to believe,” 
she said, “that young people actually live like this... ., Will 
you look, Dex? . . . Those two—in this crowd—and hardly 
room to move.” 

“They're more alone than Thoreau ever was at Walden 
Pond,” Dexter said. : 

He employed opera glasses to bring the audience into 
sharp focus. Friends had criticized him and Dolly for at- 
tending this affair; most saw it as dangerous, drug oriented 
and vulgar, if not openly obscene. Dexter was pleased they 
had braved the mobs, walked the mile across clotted streets 
and packed parking lots, to see this spectacle. The rock music 
offended him but he closed his mind to it. Thank God, there 
were volume controls on the television set to lowet the 
decibels. . 
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“Ts like something no one has ever seen before,” Dolly 
said. “Why, I felt as if I were walking into some alien cosmos 
as we came in here. It was like moving in a torrent of ... 
of refugees ... .” 

“Refugees from Saturn,” Dexter agreed. Julie had long 
since ceased listening to the Osteens unless they addressed 
her directly. She found Buz Packett and that creamy-colored 
black girl Alicia Gayle incredibly talented. Maybe, she sup- 
posed, the age-gap between her and the mob was less than 
for Dex and Dolly. — 

Buz was unlike any entertainer she’d ever seen. His effect 
on his audience was unbelievable, electric and stunning. 
Women and even some of the young men fought to get on- 
stage, or near enough to touch his leg or his shoe. They 
didn’t have a prayer. Packett’s gaudy bodyguards repulsed 
every attack on that lighted citadel. 

When the last notes of “Take Me As I Am” died away and 
Buz Packett sauntered offstage, pandemonium broke loose 
on the floor. The mob screamed, wailed, applauded, rocked 
in an ectasy of agonized loss. When, after a few moments of 
their heartrending entreaty, Buz returned, it was as if a 
monarch had shown himself one more time to adoring 
subjects. 

She felt herself tighten up as the faintly familiar “What 
You Were To Me” flowed through the sound system. Her 
heart beat faster. She supposed she was one of the few people 
to have heard Turk’s music until now. 

Breathless, she remembered the way Turk had played it 
for her that night in his hotel suite in the old Grand Central. 
He'd told her he’d written it for her, but she’d scarcely under- 
stood. The words and music made only a slight impression 
upon her. She’d been too wrapped up in her own misery. It 
was as if she were knotted in a ball of agony into which 
nothing from outside could possibly intrude. Ken was having 
an affair, he was lost to her—he’d humiliated her before her 
family and friends. In her despair she’d barely heard the 
words; nothing penetrated into her consciousness. It was a 
lovely song, that was all. 

With Buz Packett’s baritone caressing each word, pouring 
the message from the deepest recess of his being, she heard 
it now. Her mind was open and receptive. The deep reso- 
nance and soft beauty of Buz’s voice, the heartbreak implicit 
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in his slow, hurting delivery opened one up to it, willingly 
or not.... 

The agony of Ken’s abandoning her and young Spess had 
been diluted by the stunning shock of Ken’s father’s tragic 
death. Time, too, already ‘had forced her to adjust to the fact 
that her life with Ken was past—an open wound, but she 
could see it in some perspective, think about something ex- 
cept her own loss. 

Also, Turk was leaving by plane in the morning. She 
forced herself to face squarely, for the first time, that she 
did remember Turk Scott, that she had hoarded forbidden 
memories of him. Her first orgasmic fantasies had swirled 
inside her mind, fixed on Turk. Living according to accepted 
standards and rules of her peers, she’d denied her feelings 
for him, in time forgot him. His return brought it all back, 
whether she wished it or not. Her mind cleared, related ach- 
ingly to what Turk’s music was saying to her. } 

As Buz’s voice loved and fondled each word of Turk’s 
melody, Julie’s eyes filled with tears. She sat, hands clasped 
in her lap, gaze glued to Buz’s face on that screen. Tears 
brimmed and ran along her cheeks and she did not move. 
That song of Turk’s got inside her, tore her apart, as it 
would haunt her as long as she lived. 

When it was over, notes dying and fading rather than 
abruptly ending, she did not move. She kept her face averted 
from the two people sharing the booth. She was afraid if she 
spoke, she would dissolve into helpless tears. Turk made her 
weep for all that was lost—for her, for him, for everyone who 
had ever had a dream that “just wouldn’t come true.” 


Buz walked off the stage in a deluge of applause and loving 
approbation. That song had hit them where they lived. There 
were damned few people who couldn’t look back at a dream 
that just wouldn’t come true. He’d had more than a few 
himself. But, man! He’d never had a moment like this. No 
matter his triumphs all over the country, nothing compared 
with this night. A“happening, an event, a miracle. It was the 
kind of evangelistic crusade where the people and the priest 
and God Himself are renewed and purified and exalted. He 
wanted to hold it forever, even when he knew he could not. 
He had to keep walking. He had to leave while he owned 
them. The rest of the night didn’t matter. Hell, for thousands 
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of kids out there, the rest of their lives wouldn’t stack up to 
this. “I was there the night Buz Packett creamed 20,000 
people as one person.” 

The hoarse cries, the pounding of palms, the cries of 
women temporarily deranged, the chaos of a standing ovation 
which did not fulfill the needs of the standees. There had to 
be more. But they knew too. Buz Packett had given. them 
his best shot and he had walked away. He would keep walk- 
ing away into their dreams and memories. .. . 

Buz grinned, looking ahead. He’d been big before tonight. 
He'd had hit records, but never anything like he was going 
to have with “What You Were To Me.” He and Burt would 
start cutting it Monday at the latest. Buz Packett was going 
to be bigger than ever. And even better than the coming 
bonanza, the triumphs piled on triumph, was the inner feel- 
ing of peace. The priest and God Himself renewed and 
exalted. He was at peace with himself for the first time in 
his life: For the first time he knew what he was and who 
he was and knowing made him infallible. Nobody could take 
it away. Nobody could denigrate it. He was the person Turk 
Scott had dared him to be and, in finding himself, he had 
found peace. Hell, nothing was changed at all except the 
way he looked at life and at himself, but that was the 
answer, that was the magic. 

Buz strode toward Turk through the thunderous ovation. 
Buz said nothing but came close and embraced Turk. Before 
Buz could step back, they both were enclosed in Burt Brown’s 
strong arms and they felt the hot splash of Burt’s tears. 
“Thank God, thank God,” Burt kept saying. “My boys. You 
been big before . . . but now, praise God . . . you going to 
be bigger than ever, in every way. Thank God. Thank God.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX 


By daybreak there were, fortunately, only a few hundred 
people still. inside the auditorium. These diehards watched 
incredulously as the white-robed choir of the Gethsemane 
Baptist Church filed onstage singing a hymn, then they too 
gathered their possessions and headed for the exits. Most of 
them made it. 

They were content with the night, with the show, with the 
gathering. Though the place was so noisy that not even the 
strident music could be truly discerned in the balconies, they 
were content. Twenty thousand people who'd paid up to forty 
dollars for a musical show most of them couldn’t really hear, 
they were satisfied. 

This audience expressed itself by being in this place at this 
time. They made decisions for themselves. They made the 
choices. Even if they were crowded, sweated and uncom- 
fortable, their eardrums assaulted by highest-decibel cater- 
wauling, the long hours of waiting outside, the inconveni- 
ences, none of this mattered. They were doing what they 
wanted to do. They were where they wanted to be. They 
verified their own identities. 

Despite Stubby Bergler’s ballroom music, despite delays, 
the night moved forward at an efficient pace. The acts all 
arrived on time, set up and teady. Some were sensational. 
Some, like Buz “Packett, memorable, unforgettable. The 
show moved. This was what counted. After a few sniffs of 
angel dust, a few tokes on grass, a shot or two in the arm, 
the audience relaxed, peaceful and languorous. Some slept 
where they fell. Some experienced every second, déeply, 
Vitally. ‘~ 
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Oddly, the crowds began to disperse around 2 a.M., soon 
after Buz Packett’s appearance. Buz was sensational and they 
wanted to carry away with them the pleasure and delight of 
the Buz Packett happening. Thousands, most of the blacks, 
struggled to their feet and fought their way to the exits. At 
first, one was barely aware of the exodus, but it steadily 
increased. 

Addie Macready appeared, to the wild applause of the 
women who had bulled their way onto the island and into the 
arena to pay her homage. 

Their goddess slouched onstage, sans makeup; without a 
back-up group, hair uncombed, dress from the rack at Good- 
will. Hundreds, nauseated by her appearance, wormed their 
way toward the exits. 

Amazon Macready castrated all males in discordant song 
that sent her followers into throes of oestrus. They wept, 
laughed, pounded and massaged each other and spat upon 
any neighbors who refused to participate in a standing ova- 
tion. 

Abruptly, a few minutes before 3 s.m., Addie stopped 
singing and floated offstage, hurrying to her Quaaludes before 
the last five hundred milligrams wore off. 

Alice Wunderland required much electronic pre-prepara- 
tion. But when he came onstage, he scarcely seemed to know 
where he was. The flashing of his own lights, the beat of his 
own back-up music, the sight of his own hands dismayed and 
confused him. His strangely white-paste face, the black- 
encircled eyes, the stringy balding hair, were all as advertised, 
but he did a lot of faking and mumbling, unable to remember 
the simple repetitive lyrics of his acid-rock. Out where he 
was, it didn’t matter. His audience loved him and his followers 
departed as John Reno appeared. While John sang at the top 
of his voice about the joys of rustic delights and fucking in 
the fields, more hundreds fumbled for exits. 

Those who remained when the Gethsemane Baptist Church 
choir appeared did so because they didn’t believe what they 
saw. Many decided they were coked out and it was all 
hallucination. They slumped back and giggled and scratched 
and enjoyed. 

Fissures of false dawn rent the skies as the choir came 
onstage. Their loud, on-the-beat singing was completely 
ignored by that shank of the departing mob pushing its way 
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out. Some glanced back, watching the frenetic choirmaster 
—he, too, robed in white—directing his group. The spectators 
laughed, figuring this was the final comic touch—the festival 
people sending them out laughing. They laughed, but they 
kept inching outward. 

The upper floors were vacated, except for two stoned 
figures copulating in a wide aisle in a high balcony. The boy, 
naked except fer unzipped and chopped-off Levis, and a girl 
in an ankle-length dress rolled and thrust up under her arm- 
pits, had finally found a place to lie down full-length. They 
fornicated blissfully to the persistent hymns rising from the 
stage. 

Despite the fact they were ignored, hooted or ridiculed, the 
choir continued to sing, determined to deliver the full pro- 
gram of cleansing music for which the Reverend Seaton Bush 
had contracted. The director persisted, waving his arms, keep- 
ing the beat, pointing out the solo parts, encouraging and 
supporting. They were on perhaps their third number—who 
was counting?—when fire broke out in the overtaxed cooling 
system. 

Fire spread rapidly, at first through the studding, wiring and 
insulation of the inner walls. Sparks flew and ignited the 
nameless litter that covered the floors and seats like autumn 
Jeaves or six weeks of untended garbage. Small flames leaped 
up, spread and clutched at. seat paddings, coverings and back- 
ings. When the heat and smoke was sniffed by wall sensors 
the sprinkler system was activated. A small rain deluged the 
lower floor, spilling in especially heavy downpour upon the 
choir. They continued, under the director’s unflagging arm. 

Huge flames flared up from the bleachers where wooden 
seats and thick layers of litter fed them. This whole area 
was rapidly consumed. The burned flooring collapsed. Police, 
on the ground floor, yelled through bullhorns at the two young 
people humping away in the balcony. One moment they were 
there, pumping like rabbits. Suddenly sheets of flame en- 
veloped them, the~flooring crumpled and they were gone. 
“Jesus,” one of the police whispered. “What a fucking way 
to die.” 

Debris and clusters of fire rained down over the remnants of 
the exiting crowd. Most of them would have made it safely if 
they had merely continued to file out through the nearest 
exits, Some saw open doors far across the arena and heéled 
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about, running toward them. Some didn’t make it. Other lives 
might have been saved except for those frightened, mindless 
people who knocked others down, walked over them, refusing 
to give anyone else a chance to live. 

Smoke rose and the inner walls and flooring of the audito- 
rium imploded and fed upon themselves. Finally a police of- 
ficer clutched the choir leader by the collar and dragged 
him through the rear exit to the street. The choir followed 
obediently, some still singing lusty praises to Jehovah and to 
that better day beyond the Jordan. 

Youngsters, safely outside the arena, unable to locate 
friends, either ran back into the building or stood paralyzed 
with shock as the auditorium crumbled in upon itself, gutted, 
Police radioed the area hospitals requesting medical aid. 
Only one doctor came—the black physician Dr. Gordon Hiill- 
way. The others refused to become involved, fearing re- 
percussions, including possible malpractice suits. 

Long after the last of the audience would have been in the 
clear if they had obeyed the orders given them over bullhorns 
and loudspeakers, they were still shoving and milling inside, 
cringing against the fiery falling debris, or enjoying the fire- 
works. 

Standing near the bay outside the stage exit of the arena, 
Turk could not get Julie from his mind. Those private cubicles, 
high above the arena, were easy to escape from by large 
elevators—if those elevators were operative. They were not 
working because fire had destroyed ail electric power inside 
the building. 

He kept telling himself she was all right, but he couldn't 
let it go at that. He crossed the roadway and reentered the 
wide stage doorway. He went up a narrow stairwell to the 
winding corridors that led upward to the highest floors. He 
hurried, hearing the roar and thunder of the mounting fire 
beyond the auditorium wall. Through open doorways on the 
upper floors he watched the fire leap up, vermillions, crimsons, 
blue-greens and violent hues of orange, brighter than the 
rising sun. 

Distantly, he heard sirens of fire-fighting equipment. There 
was little hope the trucks would reach this building through 
streets clotted with outgoing traffic and no one willing to 
cede an inch to anyone else, even to life-saving apparatus. 
The fire fighters weren’t going to make it. 
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On the parking lot, cars were started, reversed and raced 
blindly out, heedless of other vehicles or pedestrians. People 
running or walking were caught suddenly in the path of an 
oncoming car, struck and flung aside by drivers who didn’t 
stop, scarcely slowed down. 

A mindless screaming that flying sparks would ignite auto- 
mobile gasoline and cause hundreds of explosions sent motor- 
bikes, trucks, vans and mobile homes into high gear, bulling 
their way outward, fighting to escape, on walkways, lawns, 
over fences, hedges or any obstruction which rose in their 
way. 

Turk reached the upper level. From the wide double door- 
ways, he could see the booths all the way around the structure. 
Tinted windows reflected the furious lunging of the flames, but 
he could see that all booths were vacant. 

The second tier of balcony seats crumbled as the fire fed on 
itself and mounted in intensity. Turk turned and ran down 
the corridor. Fire ate away the walls as he went down the 
last flight of steps and.out the rear exit. He walked through 
the stunned and stoned crowds of young people who stood 
fascinatedly watching the building consume itself. 

Turk found a public pay telephone booth near the piers 
at the bayfront. Flames from the burning building illumined 
the cubicle. He dialed Julie’s telephone number, listened. to 
the bell ringing across the humming lines. There was no an- 
swer. He let the phone ring twenty times, counting. He re- 
placed the receiver. Exhaling heavily, he walked away going 
along the bayfront and heading downtown on the wide, cir- 
cular path he’d often followed during his boyhood. ... 


CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 


ey, 


Julie walked along the dark streets from the auditorium 
on the bay to her home overlooking the gulf. After she, and 
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the Osteens escaped the seven-block perimeter of the arena, 
streets were quiet and the festival a faint echo from another 
galaxy. She walked silently, with Dexter between her and 
Dolly. Dexter kept his hand protectively on her arm. Pro- 
tectively. Wasn’t this the story of her life? She’d been pro- 
tected, first by her family, then by Ken and his family. All it 
had cost her in return was conformity. If she did not make 
waves, if she remained inside the protective cocoon of her 
caste, she was sheltered. It went with the territory. But, she 
wondered, had she ever been truly alive? Had she truly lived, 
responded to unspoken yearnings deep inside her? She knew 
the answer to that, too. 

She unlocked her front door. She invited the Osteens in for 
a drink, hoping they would refuse. She didn’t see how she 
could be polite or attentive. Her request came from her habit 
of doing what was expected of her. “I could sure hell use a 
drink,” Dexter said, “after that exhibition of hedonism.” 

“Wasn’t it awful? Such vulgar display of rhythmless, taste- 
less music.” Dolly walked into the living room, sank into a 
deep chair and pushed off her shoes. “Only, can you call it 
music? It was tasteless, whatever it was.” ; 

Dexter loosened his collar, flopped on the couch and 
arranged a couple of pillows under his head. “Scotch. On the 
tocks, Julie.” He shook his head. “I can’t understand why, 
that’s all.” 

Before Dexter could expound on this theme, Dolly said, 
“Coffee would be nice, Julie. And a Danish or something.” 

Julie went into the kitchen and stood for a long time, her 
fevered forehead pressed against the cool refrigerator, She 
heard Dexter speaking, voice droning. “Can’t understand why 
these young people waste their lives. Following the dictates 
of their own minds, I see that. But hard drugs? Destroying 
their minds, their bodies. For what?” © 

“Maybe everybody wants to escape,” Julie said, “from 
something.” 

“Hard drugs is one hell of an escape,” Dexter said. “If 
something is wrong with the established system—if our gener- 
ation is doing things all_wrong—why don’t they escape by 
changing it? Hell, they don’t really know what’s wrong. Most 
of them can’t read well enough to understand history. These 
college kids can read, ‘we do it all for you’ or a television 
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schedule, directions on doors, but studies show they can’t fol- 
low even simple directions on medicine bottles.” 

“Maybe everybody has got to do things his own way,” Julie 
said. 

“Now, Julie, you're really being foolish,” Dolly said. “There 
must be conventions and we all must abide by them. We 
could throw over everything, simply destroy ourselves and 
those around us by flaunting rules of accepted conduct, 
standards of ethics, the customs we have learned to live by.” 

“Ts that really all that’s important?” Julie asked. 

“It’s not all,” Dolly told her. “But it’s basic, dear. We obey 
the rules because if we don’t we become like those hoodlums 
we watched tonight. We have nothing, no structure, no base, 
nothing to cling to.” 

Julie sighed. “I’ve followed all the rules. I don’t seem to 
have very much to cling to.” 

Dexter sat up, but Dolly waved her arm, silencing him. 
“You'll be strong, Julie. That’s what matters. Ken has thrown 
off the traces, kicked all of us in the face, destroyed his 
marriage. I think he’s destroyed himself.” 

“Maybe it was my fault, too.” Julie stared at her trembling 
hands. “Ken protected me, took care of everything, but I 
wonder how much he loved me?” 

“Love?” Dolly’s face twisted as though she’d tasted some- 
thing unpleasant. “What’s love got to do with it? Love is for 
high school boys. Even schoolgirls know better if their mothers 
have minimal intelligence. Love has nothing to do with mar- 
riage. An appropriate union. Responsibility. Obligation. That’s 
what cements a mafriage, just as it cements a decent society. 
Look at Dexter and me. He has not mentioned love to’ me 
in twenty years and if he did, I wouldn’t know what he 
was talking about. But we have a good, solid marriage, based 
on values that have validity and that last.” 

“That wasn’t what Ken wanted evidently.” Julie spoke al- 
most to herself. “Maybe I wouldn’t have wanted it either if - 
I’d stopped long enough to think for myself.” 

“You're just tired; Julie,” Dexter said. “You've been bitterly 
hurt. But you musn’t lose your sense of values. Dolly is right 
about that. You’ll come through all this by holding your head 
up, following conventions, doing what you know inside is 
right.” , 

“But that’s it. Do I even know what’s right? I never. had 
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to make a decision. They came ready-made for me, cut to 
pattern. I did what was expected of me. I married the son of 
a distinguished man—who didn’t happen to be as wealthy as 
my family thought—but he was certainly socially acceptable.” 

“An excellent family,” Dexter agreed. 

“And I lived like a robot. I was dependent on Ken so long 
I forgot how to make decisions for myself. When he walked 
out on me, I was crippled. I didn’t know where to turn. . . . 
I can see why those kids drop acid, all right.” 

“You don’t mean that,” Dexter said. 

“Of course she doesn’t,” Dolly said. ““You’re just exhausted, - 
Julie. Lonely. What to do about young Spess must be per- 
plexing. But you have us, Julie. You can lean on us.... 
We'll just stay right here until you sleep. Won’t we, Dexter?” 

“Of course we will. We'll stand by you. You'll survive 
this, Julie. You belong. You’ve inner resources. Strength. And 
we'll be right here.” 

“No.” Julie suddenly stood up. “I appreciate everything, 
and mustn’t worry. I'll be all right. But you needn’t 
stay . . . J promised Mother Hollins, I would pick young 
Spess up after the show.” 

“Julie, it’s five o’clock in the morning,” Dexter protested. 

“I can’t help it. You see, I promised Spess he could be at 
home with me when he woke up. He’s all mixed up since 
Ken left us . . . J want to make it as easy on him as I can.” 

“Of course you do,” Dolly said. “We’ll drive you over to 
your mother-in-law’s home and pick up Spess. Won’t we, 
Dexter?” : 

“No.” Julie shook her head. “I appreciate all you want to do, 
but if I’m going to depend on myself, I’ve got to start some- 
where. It might as well be now, tonight.” 


By nine o’clock that morning the fire in the arena at the 
auditorium had gutted the inside of the structure and burned 
itself out. The dead were covered with plastic and placed on 
the parking lot for identification. The crowds dispersed. 
Slowly the streets opened to the normal flow of traffic. The 
highway into town was cleared. 

Survivors vibrated with the pleasure and delight of the hap- 
pening. As far as they were concerned, the week in Kings 
Bay was over, a flaming success. There remained seven or 
eight more days of vacation, but they would pursue whatever 
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it was they sought away from this charred hulk of a building, 
from the desolated town. The vacationers revved up trucks, 
campers, motorbikes, VW’s, Cadillacs and dune buggies and 
headed out across the hump-backed bridge, speeding east on 
the Bradley D. Traven causeway. 

The town reeled as if it had been on a prolonged binge 
and found itself suffering a mammoth hangover. The festival 
was more than the town had bargained for, but it was over 
and there remained, first, the job of cleaning up after it. 


Federal investigators arrived at the Lloyd Sherwood man- 
sion before eight o’clock Sunday morning. Two operatives 
went to the rear door while two others rang the front door- 
bell. There was a long wait before Lloyd Sherwood himself 
answered. One of the government agents said, “We have a 
warrant here for your arrest, Mr. Sherwood. We'll have to 
take you to jail in Tampa.” 

Lloyd nodded. His hair was mussed from his pillow, his 
eyes swollen with sleep, graying beard shadowing his face. 
“May I call my lawyer?” 

“You can handle all that from Tampa. After you’ve been 
booked.” 

Lloyd nodded again. “May I shave and dress, or must I go 
like this?” 

The agent’s bland face creased into a faint smile. “Take 
your time. It’s just that you’re under arrest—if you'll just act 
accordingly.” 

Lloyd tried to smile. “You might have to help me... 
I’ve never been arrested before.” 

The operatives gazed at him but did not smile. Lloyd 
invited them in. One of them followed him upstairs into the 
bathroom. Lloyd needed badly to urinate but knew he couldn’t 
accomplish it with the stranger watching. It would just have to 
wait. He shaved and dressed as quickly and quietly as pos- 
sible. He tried not to disturb his wife in her bedroom down 
the hall. She would have the bad news soon enough. 

As he shaved, he met his eyes in the mirror. I didn’t 
have to stay around for this, he thought. I could have run, 
as Ken Hollins did. But even as he thought this, he knew 
better. He had his own code and he lived by it. No matter how 
criminal the things he’d done were made to look in the court 
trials ahead of him, they had been matters of business, routine. 
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If there were bribes passed, it was because this was standard 
practice. Everyone took them and you took them, or the boys 
didn’t trust you. Pretty soon you were in too deep to extricate: 
yourself. As he drove out of the town in the back seat of the 
government car, he stared out at his town, and his eyes 
burned. He whispered, deep inside where the feds couldn’t 
hear, to the people he had served so long, “Most of it—most 
of what I did, I thought it was best—for you—for all of you.” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT 


Sleek awakened in a dark room. For a long time he lay im- 
mobile, afraid to move. If he moved he would fall off the edge 
of the reeling earth. He’d felt like this as a child, spinning in 
circles until he was dizzy. Sometimes when he was hungover 
he had this same sense of being about to fall, to pitch help- 
lessly over the side of a precipice into a bottomless pit. He'd 
been hungover before, but never anything like this. He didn’t 
even know where he was. 

Though the room was dark, le could tell it was early sunlit 
morning beyond the heavy, tightly drawn drapes. He’d never 
seen those drapes before, never been in this bed. Though Deb 
liked to sew up her own draperies, measure and fit them, this 
color and texture was nothing she would have chosen, drab 
dust-catchers. They looked old. The sun, worming through 
folds, shot like darts into his eyes, blinding him, making his 
head throb agonizingly. 

He closed his eyes tightly and lay still. He could taste the 
sour, cottony fuzz of his tongue, the taste made him sick. He 
reached out and patted the mattress, but he was alone. He said 
aloud, “Deb?” 

There was no answer. Distantly he heard muted sounds of 
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infrequent cars on the street, but mostly it was quiet, a deep 
and overwhelming silence. He wondered what time it was. He 
was afraid if he moved to find his watch he’d vomit, even if 
he didn’t fall. “Deb?” He growled it this time, his voice shat- 
tering against the walls. Damn her, she better answer him. He 
yelled, putting his head back and yelling her name at the top of 
his voice. She didn’t respond but fists pounded on the wails 
on two sides of the room. 

He didn’t give a damn about the fists but something agoniz- 
ing and disturbing wracked his body and:he yelled Deb’s name. 
Again there was only the protesting pound of fists on the walls. 
He sobbed suddenly, his body quivering. He spoke loudly, 
“Deb. Damn it, Deb, where are you? Why don’t you answer 
when I call you?” 

Fists struck the walls, a hammering tattoo this time. Some- 
body yelled at him. “Shut up in there. People are trying to 
sleep.” 

Cautiously, Sleek sat up in bed. He bit back the bile that 
rose up in his throat. He gripped the covers in both fists to 
steady himself. At last he opened his eyes and looked around. 
A picture of some woodland park was framed over the bed. 
A table with a telephone on it, a couple of chairs. A closet 
door stood ajar, the closetempty except for hangers on a rod. 
Glittering sunspots danced on dark walls. The tiled flooring 
and heavy, old fashioned bathroom fixtures revealed to him 
where he was. Why would he spend the night in the damned 
old Grand Central Hotel? What about the music festival? 
What about that money he was going to make on parking and 
transportation? “Debbi! Goddamn it, Debbi!” he yelled. 

The pounding fists answered him. Looking around for some- 
thing to throw, Sleek took up a water carafe. He drew back his 
arm and threw the glass pitcher as hard as he could toward 
the place where fists battered the wall. “Go to hell,” he yelled. 
“Son of a bitch. Go to hell.” 

The pounding again. “You want me to call the hotel clerk, 
mister?” + 

Sleek looked aréund again. Only the table lamp was 
handy. He took it up, yanked the cord from the wall socket 
and threw it. The sound of shattering glass rattled painfully 
inside his skull. 

A barrage of protests from the other side of the room. 
Sleek jerked up the telephone and threw it, but the instru- 
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ment flew only the length of its extension cord and then fell, 
smashing on the floor. They yelled louder, beating on both 
walls. He looked around for something else to throw. There 
was only a whiskey bottle but there remained a couple of 
inches of amber liquid in the bottom. Sleek took the bottle 
by its neck, sat on the side of the bed and drank off the liquor, 
feeling it burn down his throat and scald his belly. When the 
bottle was empty, he threw it. 

His tormentors were now fully awake beyond those walls. 
Silencing him became a game with them. When he yelled, they 
yelled back at him, only louder. When he didn’t throw any- 
thing for a few moments, they beat on the walls again, taunt- 
ing him, yelling, mocking his voice, “Debbi. Goddamn it, 
Debbi. Debbi goddamn it.” 

Sobbing, Sleek lunged off the bed. He took up a straight 
chair and hurled it toward the wall. He was unsteady and lost 
his balance, turning so far that the chair struck against the 
drapes. It shattered the window glass but fell back ineffectually 
inside the room. 

Sleek stood listening to the pounding fists, the jeering 
laughter. He ran across and took up the chair. He beat it 
against the wall until the legs cracked, broke and splintered. 
He kept beating the walls, running from one side of the room 
-to the other, until the plaster was ruptured and the chair only 
a club in his fist. 

He stood panting in the middle of the shattered room. He 
sobbed, gasping for breath. His trousers were thrown on the 
floor. Brown smears stained them, stains that troubled and 
distressed him. His shirt hung on: the closet doorknob. One 
shoe lay in the bathroom. He did not see the other one. 

They were yelling at him from both sides. Brandishing his 
club, Sleek ran at the wall, beating it. He heard the corridor 
door opened behind him and pushed wide. Brandishing his 
club, ready to protect himself, he heeled around and faced 
the men standing there. He recognized night clerk Ed Mc- 
Knight, patrolman Tom Gates and behind Tom, Chief of 
Police Milo Hagen. Sleek dropped the shattered fragment 
of the chair. His voice broke. “Milo. What you doing here, 
Milo?” 

Ed McKnight said, “I had to call the police, Sleek. People 
complaining.” He looked around, shook his head and ad- 
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justed his hearing aid. “My God, what a mess you've made 
in here.” 

Sleek nodded matter of factly. He glanced around. “Them 
people. Pounding on the walls. Yelling at me. Yelling her 
name.” 

Milo and Tom came into the room. Milo said in a quiet 
voice to the clerk, “It’s all right, Ed. We'll handle it now.” 

Ed McKnight nodded. He surveyed the damage again and 
shook his head. “My God,” he said, walking out. “My God.” 

Milo Hagen nodded toward Tom and the young patrolman 
understood him without words. They gathered up Sleek’s 
scattered clothing. Tom found the second shoe behind the 
commode in the bathroom. He never found the second brown 
sock. He stood looking at the crusted stains on Sleek’s slacks 
until Milo took them from him. Milo tossed the trousers to 
Sleek. “You want to get dressed now, Sleek?” 

Sleek was crying quietly. He wiped the back of his hand 
across his nose and nodded, sniffling. “Yeah. Guess so... 
My God, Milo, I’m sorry about this mess. I don’t know—this 
ain’t like me . . . you know?” ~ 

“We ail have our bad times, Sleek.” Milo watched Sleek 
stumbling and dance-stepping into his slacks but made no 
move to help him. Sleek pulled the trousers up and managed 
finally to zip the fly and close the belt. Milo tossed him his 
shirt. Sleek shoved his arms into the sleeves but made no 
attempt to button the garment. 

He drew his hand down the silky textured shirt. “Deb made 
this here shirt for me. You know? Makes a lot of my clothes. 
Likes to sew. Always liked to sew.” 

“Yes.” Milo nodded. “Why don’t you put on your shoes?” 

Sleek was still crying unexplainedly, but he nodded and sat 
on the side of the bed. He stared a long time at the single 
brown sock. “No sense wearing one sock, I guess.” He 
wadded it up and tossed it toward an upset wastebasket. “Deb 
hates me losing my clothes. Left my underpants at an ole girl’s 
house one night.” He grinned and sniffled. “Had to go back 
and get em . . . you know? Hell, scared to go home with- 
out ’em.” 

Milo said, “Just put your shoes on.” 

“Okay.” Sleek nodded, then laughed, wiping at his running 
nose with his cupped hand. “Hate to do it though. I’m neat. 
You know? Always a neat dresser. Sharp.” He slumped, 
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round-shouldered, crying quietly. “Them ladies always did 
admire me. Never saw one I couldn’t get in her pants if I 
wanted to . . . But I never cared about them. None of ’em, 
Milo. I was crazy about Deb. Right from the first time I saw 
her workin’ in old man Castle’s drug store. You know?” Sleek 
looked up and waved his arm. “This is all her fault, Milo... 
I mean me being drunk like this . . . and spending the night 
up here in this room—” 

“Ed says you been here a couple days, Sleek.” 

Sleek thought about that. He shook his head. “Oh my God.” 
Then he sobbed again. “Damn her. It’s her fault . . . You 
see . . . I found out, Milo . . . she’s been whoring. Did you 
know that, Milo? You been my friend—long time—you can 
tell me. You know about Debbi—selling it?” 

Milo sighed. “I heard something, Sleek. Once in a while.” 

“My God, Milo. Can’t you see what that done to me? What 
would it do to you to find out your wife was a whore? You— 
loving her and putting her on a pedestal and all, and find out 
she’s whoring behind your back.” 

“I know it hurt, Sleek.” 

“Hurt ... oh, Jesus, Milo... They ain’t no way to 
tell you how it hurt. She might as well have castrated me, 
Milo . . . goddamn it, why didn’t she just castrate me? Why 
didn’t she cut my balls off? She got people to laughing at me— 
behind my back. I wasn’t a man—and they laughed at me . . . 
I loved Deb. . . . Goddamn it, I loved her. I didn’t love 
nobody else . . . ever . . . and all this time she was whor- 
ing. All the time I thought she was so good—such a good 
woman—” 

“She was good, Sleek—” 

“Was she?” Sleek made something obscene of the question. 
His reddened face contorted. Then he sagged in upon him- 
self again, sobbing, “Was she?” 

Milo said, “You know what I mean, Sleek. She was a good 
woman. At heart. Inside . . . You folks needed money .. . 
she got it for you.” 

Sleek shuddered, his body quivering as if he were chilled. 
He sat hugging his arms across his protruding belly. “Jesus. 
A whore .. . she was a whore, Milo. A whore for men in 
this town ...men I knew... worked with... . They 
looked at me and they said to themselves, ole Sleek’s wife’s a 
whore . . . he can’t be much . . . his wife’s a whore. . . .” 
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“I’m sorry, Sleek.” 

“Sorry? Sorry? She was a fucking whore, and you say you're 
sorry. That make it all right?” 

“No.” 

“That square it up with God? That mean I can forgive 
her and just put it out of my mind?” 

“No, Sleek.” 

“you don’t understand, Milo... she was a fucking 
whore. Paid. Putting out and getting paid. Don’t you under- 
stand? Deb and me—we had something. It was fine and 
good, and she dirtied it—she made it all filthy. I was working 
hard all the time trying to make things good for us—good 
enough for her. . . . I never thought I was good enough for 
her... and all the time she was a fucking whore. ... 
Don’t you see, Milo? That’s why I had to kill her. I had to 
kill her. A man has a right to kill his wife if she’s a slut. She 
was a slut... she was a whore—that’s why I had to kill 
herwense 


CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 


Kristi screamed. 

She rolled her head back and forth on the hospital pillow. 
She pressed her hand over her mouth to stifle her screaming, 
and she could not. She fought those men and broke free, but 
they always grabbed her clothing. They ripped her dress away. 
She cried and pleaded and they only laughed and groped at 
her. No matter how she fought, she could not escape them. 
Finally, she was able to break loose. She lunged away from the 
rough, hateful hands and ran. But her legs were rubbery; they 
stretched long and each step was a slow eternity and those 
three ugly, bearded men were close behind her, grabbing at 
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her, pawing her, trying to knock her down. She could not run 
and she was helpless against them. They caught her and 
wrestled her to the ground. They held her legs wide apart. 
They sat like jackals and laughed like hyenas over her. Beyond 
them she saw Warren’s face. He was trying to help her but 
she dreaded what she read in his eyes—he was saddened, 
shocked, repelled, turned against her. She wailed at him. She 
was helpless against them. He nodded, but his eyes remained 
sad, empty. ; 

She wept aloud, pressing her face into her pillow. 

“Kristi,” the nurse said. “Kristi, are you awake?” 

She felt the nurse’s hand on her shoulder. She shuddered 
and tried to shrink away from the touch. “Are you awake?” 
the nurse asked again. 

“I guess so. What difference does it make?” 

“You were having a nightmare.” 

“I don’t have to sleep to have that nightmare.” 

“You're all right now, Kristi—” 

“Tl never be all right again—” 

“You would be all right. If you’d let yourself. If you'd get 
your mind on something except yourself—” 

“Have you ever been raped, nurse?” 

“No, but—” 

“Then go to hell.” 

“You've got to get over it, Kristi. You've got to start living 
again.” 

“Do I?” 

“Do you want to stay here in this hospital—in this 
psychiatric ward—for the rest of your life?” 

“What's it to you? Yes . . . I like it here. I don’t have to 
see anybody. . . . If only-I didn’t have to see you—” 

“The doctor suggested that you get up today, Kristi.” 

“You can tell the doctor to go to hell with you.” 

“He suggested you visit Mr. Powell.” 

“Isn’t that wonderful? Well, I won’t do it. He can’t make 
me do it.” 

“No one’s trying to make you do anything, Kristi. ... 
Don’t you want to see Mr. Powell?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t you want to thank him?” 

“No. He knows how I feel—about him.” 
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“Does he? He’s had a bad time. He almost died—getting 
you here. He was very brave.” 

“He is brave.” 

“Then see him. We'll fix your hair. Put on one of those 
beautiful new robes your father brought you—” 

“He gets them at a discount, you know.” 

“Oh, Kristi, you know how much he loves you.” 

“J just—don’t care.” é 

“Pll walk down to the fourth floor with you. Mr. Powell is 
jl—it would help him if you dropped in to visit him.” 

“No.” Kristi shook her head, her face pallid. “‘No. I can’t.” 

“If he died—and you didn’t even see him—?” 

Kristi cried, at first softly, heartbrokenly. Then her weeping 
deepened and she sobbed. She cried until she was given a 
tranquilizer from a hypodermic needle. She quieted then, 
slowly, and slept at last. .. . 


Warren awoke in the intensive-care unit. He opened his 
eyes and watched the television screen that monitored his 
vital signs. Everything seemed to be slowed, nothing really 
very hopeful. He slept and awakened and slept again. He had 
no idea how long he had been under intensive surveillance. - 

A nurse bent over him and smiled. She asked, “How are 
we?” 

“How’s Kristi?” he asked. 

“She’s improved.” 

He was’ removed finally from intensive care. He lay in 
his hospital bed and watched the corridor door, waiting for 
Kristi to come through it. He had other visitors, even Kristi’s 
father came. “Kristi is improved,” her father told Warren, 
“but she isn’t well enough to go home.” 

The days dragged past. Warren waited, but Kristi did not 
come. He asked a nurse about her. “Yes. Kristi is still in the 
hospital.” 

“After all this time? Why?” 

“They are afraid she may not recover . . . now, I’m not 
supposed to tell you this. I’m not supposed to upset you . . . 
but—you might as well know the truth.” 

“Did they hurt her that badly? Can’t she recover?” 

“Physically, she’s all right... . Please, Mr. Powell, I've 
said too much already.” j 1 
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The next day a nurse found Warren getting out of his bed. 
She rang for an orderly and they restrained him. But every 
time he was left alone, he pulled himself off the mattress and 
clung to it while the room wheeled and skidded around his 
head. The orderly swore at him. “What you trying to do, 
fellow, kill yourself? You tear those sutures loose in your 
belly, you’ve really had it.” 

“Pm going to keep getting up until I can stand it. I’m going 
to see Kristi.” 

“What? My God, what did you say?” 

“You people won’t bring Kristi to me, I’m going to her 
. .. she must want to see me... and you people won't 
let her . . . well, ’m going to her as soon as I can—” 

The orderly stared at him, cold. “Sure you are. Unless you 
hemorrhage to death first.” 


Kristi stared, incredulous, then she turned her face away, 
crying helplessly, when a nurse pushed Warren into her room 
in a wheelchair. He nodded at the nurse, thanking her. She 
smiled and withdrew. Warren rolled the chair forward to the 
side of Kristi’s bed. 

Kristi lay taut and stared at the wall. He pulled himself 
close to her bed. He reached out, took her fragile-hand in 
his. “Kristi.” 

She shivered, but did not respond. He remained quietly 
there holding her hand until at last she turned and looked at 
him. She winced. Warren was slumped in his chair as if 
suffering sudden and intolerable pain. Her hand tightened on 
his. “Warren. Are you all right?” 

He bit his underlip, straightened in his chair. “I’m all 
right.” 

“You look as if you’re in pain.” 

“I’m all right. ’m here. I’m all right now.” 

“Does it hurt bad?” 

“Only when I read Playboy.” 

Kristi sighed. “Should you be up? Shouldn’t you be in bed?” 

“Probably.” He smiled. “Move over.” 

She tried to answer his smile, but cried instead, sniffling. 
“You know what I mean.” 

“I wanted to see you, Kristi. I had to see you.” 

“Why?” 
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He shook his head, laughing gently. “You must know why 
by now . . . if you don’t just wait till 'm on my feet again.” 

She averted her gaze, spoke to the blank wall. “You don’t 
have to be nice to me.” 

“I’m not being nice to you... I’m telling you I love 
you.” 

“If only you could.” 

“Kristi! I just said it. I love you. Pll always love you.” 

She exhaled, gazing at the ceiling, at anything except his 
face. “I’d be all right—if only you could still love me—after 
—after that ... 1 do understand, Warren. I do. It’s all 
right.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“About me. About you. About—what happened to you— 
because of me . . . what happened to me . . . You couldn’t 
love me any more.” 

“Kristi! What kind of puritanical evil nonsense is that? Of 
course I love you.” 

“You couldn’t . . . after what they did to me.” 

“Kristi . . . Kristi, listen tome . . . would I love you any 
less.if you were attacked by a pack of animals?” 

“It’s not the same—” 

“¥t’s the same, Kristi. It is the same. They were animals.” 
He reached out, turned her face toward him. “It’s no good, 
Kristi. You can’t get rid of me now... . . I’m going to hang 
around—until you're old enough to marry me, or until you 
say you'll marry me anyway—whichever comes first. . . .” 


CHAPTER SIXTY 


The telephone was ringing when Julie came into her house 
with young Spess asleep, dead weight in her arms. She thrust 
the door open, aware of the distant wail of sirens, racing 
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automobiles and the mammoth conflagration flaring across 
town. She sidled to the couch in the living room, laid Spess 
down upon it. By the time she reached the telephone, the 
ringing ceased. 

She sagged beside the telephone table in the foyer. She 
was so tired she didn’t want to move. It had been an eternal 
night. Ordinarily, she would be thinking only of a hot shower 
and the rest of the day in bed, but she was not thinking any 
of that now. She was thinking about Turk Scott. Turk was 
fiying away from Kings Bay at eleven o'clock this morning. 

Her eyes burned. She heard Spess whimpering and went in 
to him in the front room. He sat up on the couch, scrubbing 
at his eyes with his fists. “Where’s Gr’ma?” he said. 

“I brought you home, darling.” 

“Pm hungry.” 

She nodded. “Yes, Vl fix your breakfast.” She was thankful 
to have something to occupy her hands and at least part of 
her mind. Somehow she had to get through this morning— 
her world might end at noon, but this ordeal of wanting 
something she knew she could not have, this would be past, 
too. “What do you want to eat, Spess?” 

“Scribbled eggs,” he said. But when she nodded, he added, 
“And waffles—without the bumps in them.” 

She nodded again. “Pancakes.” 

“I'd rather have cereal. The blue and green kind.” 

“They're nothing but sugar. They’re going to ruin your 
teeth.” 

“That’s what I want.” Spess nodded, yawning. He sank 

back on the couch and closed his eyes. Automatically, his 
thumb went into his mouth. She gazed down at him, loving 
him. He was still a baby. Poor. baby. 
' Julie went into the kitchen, took down the box of cereal 
and poured it into a bowl with milk. But when she called 
Spess, he was asleep, sucking at his thumb. Sighing, Julie sank 
down at the dining table and ate at the sugar-coated cereal, 
without really tasting it. 

All she was thinking was, Turk is leaving. You let him go 
once because it was the accepted thing to do. She had put 
him out of her. mind for only one basic reason: He did not 
belong; he was a poor boy; he was not acceptable to her 
family or her friends. She had forgotten him; she had denied 
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his existence in her mind until he ceased to exist. Was she 
going to be able to do this now? 

She pushed the cereal away. What was she to do? Tie 
herself to a post until noon? Lock herself in a room and flush 
away the key? Come to her senses and admit that longing 
after Turk was just girlish nonsense—a reaching back to better 
times because she couldn’t face the cold-facts of her present 
existence—abandoned by her husband, alone, with a child to 
rear? 

She got up and prowled the house, trying to sort out her 
options. She could somehow remain unmoving and let Turk 
go. This was the common-sense way. By staying silently where 
she was, she would protect her reputation. Ken had done 
all the damage necessary. Because Ken was irresponsible, she 
need not be. She did have her good name, her place in the 
community to consider. She was young Spess’s mother and she 
owed him something. By doing the wise thing, as common 
sense dictated, she also protected her equity in a divorce 
settlement. She protected young Spess.. Somebody had to. Ken 
had abandoned young Spess. Someone had to look after him. 

She stood, round-shouldered with fatigue at a window, 
watching the rising smoke across town. If she followed the 
reasonable course and let Turk go, she lost him. He would not 
be back—and, even if he did return, briefly, sometime, it 
would not be the same. They would have lost too much. This 
was her last chance. It was also her last chance to come 
alive, to truly live as she alone wanted to live—answering 
only to herself and the dictates of her own heart—something 
she had never dared to do in almost thirty years. When she 
lost Turk, let go this chance to burst out of this mold, she 

- would settle into the routine, the deadly dull life of all the 
other young divorcées and widows of Kings Bay. Another 
extra setting at table. 

She had another option. She walked away from the window 
and stood looking down at the telephone. She could call 
Turk. She could dial the Grand Central Hotel, be connected 
with his penthouse Suite. She could talk to him one last time 
before he left for New York. She could tell him she loved 
him—she thought she loved him. She loved him if thinking 
about him continually, if dreading to lose him meant loving, 
then she loved him. And then what? She could ask him: to 
stay over—to wait. To give her an opportunity to sort things 
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out, to make peace with her family and the people who had 
dictated most of the moves she’d made in her life—until she 
was safely divorced from Ken. 

She walked away from the telephone. She would not do this. 
This was cowardly, it was a whimpering compromise with 
those rigid standards of her existence to this moment. Once, 
she hadn’t dared to love Turk because her friends did not 
approve. Now she would not allow herself to love him until 
she could have that love and that approval. He deserved 
better. If he loved her at all, he deserved to have her act 
as if she loved him or she had to set him free. All right, as 
long as she stayed in this house, he was: free. 

Her face burned and she faced the third option, the one 
that had swirled and spun in her mind ever since she sat 
enraptured hearing Buz Packett’s mellow baritone sing Turk 
Scott’s lovely love song to her—to her alone-—‘What You 
Were to Me.” . . . She could go to Turk. This meant she 
would throw all her past away, throw over everything the 
training of her whole life had instilled in her. She could go to 
him now, she could reach for happiness, whether she made it 
or not. Or she could find happiness with Turk, for however 
briefly or however long it lasted. She could live—she could 
come truly alive with him. Nobody could ever guarantee 
that anything would last. But she could grab for happiness. 

She exhaled heavily. Going to Turk meant instant local 
scandal. She would be unable to come back here to this 
town, accepted as she had always been accepted. And finan- 
cially, there was terrible risk. She would lose everything to 
Ken. She would have no case of desertion if she ran away, 
like some tramp, after a man who hadn’t even asked her. 

Her eyes brimmed with tears, she walked into her bed- 
toom. She owed it to Spess’s security to stay here. 

The telephone rang. Julie took it off its cradle to drop it 
in the wastebasket, anything to silence it. She wanted no voices 
reaching after her. She was walking a high wire. She rec- 
ognized her sister’s voice crackling over the wires. Sighing, 
Julie placed the receiver to her ear. She ran her fingers through 
her hair. She asked, “What did you say, Nancy?” 

“I said I’ve been calling you for the past two hours.” 

“Why?” . 

“Something is wrong. With you. I want to know what it is, 
Mother says you’re behaving strangely.” 
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“I’m in heat.” 

“Julie. What a vulgar way to talk.” 

“You wanted to know . . . I’m thinking about—going to 
New York.” 

“Now? Just like that?” A brittle pause. “Are you—going 
alone?” 

“You mean besides young Spess?” 

“Yes, of course besides. Spess. Are you?” 

No.” 

A very sharp intake of breath. Then, “Damn it, Julie. You 
listen to me. You can’t throw everything away—-your reputa- 
tion, your chance for a decent divorce settlement, everything 
you always lived by—” 

“Right now all that seems pretty empty.” 

“What will you do?” 

“I don’t know. What I want to do—for the first time in 
my life.” 

“And create an even uglier scandal than Ken has? Do you 
love swill, Julie? Do you want to wallow in it?” 

“T guess so. Anyway, you’ve made up my mind—” 

“How did I make up your mind?” 

“I. don’t know. You just sound like all the rules I’ve lived 
by all my life. And I’m not going to do it anymore.” 

“You wait right there. I’m coming over. We'll talk about 
it.” 

“If you want to come over, all right. It won’t help.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I won’t be here.” 

Nancy went on talking, faster, her voice rising, growing 
strident. Now Julie did drop the instrument into the waste- 
basket. Nancy continued raging but Julie ignored her. Finally, 
Nancy stopped talking and the telephone warning buzz took 
over. Julie ignored this too. . . . 


From the innermost reservoir of her learned responses, 
cautionary warning bells tolled. She worked faster, packing a 
single travel case. Orie bag. Who travels light, travels fastest. 
The warning bell sounded again, louder, with the timbre and 
accusing quality of her mother’s voice. You walk out now, you 
lose claim to this lovely home, this property, everything you’ve 
worked for. You’ll never make Ken pay unless you stay hete 
and fight him in court. You’re doing just what he’d want yeu 
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to. do. You're letting him off free. Without hurt. He'll use 
this flight against you. You'll never collect a dime. And you'll 
never be accepted again among the decent people who matter. 
Julie spoke aloud, “I don’t give a damn.” » 

Carefully keeping her mind blank, she filled a small denim 
bag with young Spess’s favorite toys. She packed an overnight 
bag of his clothing. When he awakened, he protested sleepily. 
She kissed him and carried him out to her car in the driveway. 
She left the front door standing open, all lights burning 
throughout the house. 

With the dashboard clock ticking away the fleeting seconds, 
she drove through the town and crossed the bridge to the 
causeway. Outgoing traffic was heavy, slow moving. She 
tried to ignore the clock. Her gaze kept returning to its face. 
“Damn you,” she thought. “Time’s never meant anything to 
you before. Why are you now suddenly so damned scrupu- 
lous?” 

She drove into the remote parking area at Tampa Inter- 
national Airport. She left the key in the ignition, the engine 
running. She took the sleepy child by the hand and, carrying 
the three bags haphazardly, hurried across the asphalt to the 
lower-level entrance. She rode the escalator up three floors, 
Spess buckled at the knees as she half-dragged him in her 
wake, hurrying him. 

The doors to the small shuttle-car opened and she stepped 
inside with a herd of faceless people. The train rattled across 
the short span of elevated tracks, the brief ride ended. She 
juggled the suitcases, the demin bag of toys in one arm and 
Spess’s reluctant wrist and overnight bag on the other. é 

A disembodied voice announced the final boarding call for 
Eastern flight to Kennedy airport. She hurried. Spess tripped 
and she pulled him along on his toes over the carpeting until 
somehow he regained his footing. His toys set off the radar 
bells at the baggage checkpoint. Finally, they were inside-the 
flight perimeter and now she faced the most fearful moment of 
all. She searched the featureless faces in the moiling crowds 
and then she found Turk. 

She called his name. Turk grinned and stared. She slowed 
but smiled, dragging Spess behind her. Turk laughed and 
hurried toward her. Her heart lurched, beating faster. 

She cleansed her mind of everything she’d believed, been 
taught, or learned to this moment. She answered only to the 
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deep-felt desires inside her, the need to live, to love and to be 
loved for herself, and for as long as it lasted. She looked into 
his eyes and knew it was going to be all right. She reached 
out her hand to him and her eyes blurred with tears. “Take me 
with you,” she said. “Please . . . take us with you.” 
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TURK SCOTT—He wantec two things. To be 
a hit composer and to have the girl of his 
dreams step out of his high school year- 
book and take him to bed. 

JULIE—The girl in the high school yearbook. 
She married well—and paid for it ever after. 
BUZ PACKETT—Black singer. A superstar. 
Ugly, arrogant, a hater. He tried to destroy 
everyone he touched— including Turk. 
KEN—Julie’s husband. Handsome, rich, 
utterly unscrupulous. He would sleep with 
anyone—except his wife. 

CHERYL—She played for big stakes—married 
men with money. This time she chose Ken. 


VOLTAGE NOVEL OF PASSION, 
VIOLENCE AND GREED— 
OF MEN EIR OWN DE WHO LUSTED AFTER 





